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THE WAR. 


WE are at length ar War —and it is 
now of comparatively little use to in- 
quire how we got into it. The subject 
will prove an inviting one to future 
annalists, who will descry in the present, 
one of the great turning-points of Euro- 
pean history. But for ourselves we 
can only give a single glance at the 
recent diplomatic imbroglio,—not in a 
spirit of censure, not to give utterance 
to vain regrets,—but simply in order 
that our readers may better discern the 
real nature of the contest in which we 
are engaged. Although we have most 
carefully watched every detail of the 
Eastern Question, since first it began 
to show head among the Montenegrin 
mountains, and in the mazy disputes 
concerning the Holy Places,—and al- 

though our inspection of the corres- 
pondence of the several Powers has 
been such as may well entitle us to 
speak on the subject, we shall not of- 
fend the irascible Sir James Graham 
by presuming to * potter with the Blue 
Books,” or rake up isolated facts of 
mismanagement to throw at the heads 
of an embarrassed Ministry. 

The story may be c ompressed into a 
nutshell. Russia, as every one knows, 
is the most wily and cautious Power 
on the Continent. She moves slow as 
a tortoise in her pi ath of conquest, and 
never trusts to vigour and ability what 

can be more surely though slowly ac- 
complished by patience and combina- 
tion. Proud and confident in the 
mission long ago marked out for her 
by Peter the Great, she looks on her 
neighbour States—on the whole region 
lying eastward of a line drawn from 
Denmark to the Adriatic—as the natu- 
ralinheritance ofher Panslavic Empire ; 
but, with unrivalled caution, she takes 
care never to absorb more into her 
system at once than she can comfort- 
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ably assimilate. Bit by bit Poland 
went to pieces before her knocks, and 
was absorbed ; yet so slow and sure is 
the Muscovite policy, that forty years 
were allowed to elapse after the final 
partition of Poland before that ill-fated 
kingdom was incorporated as an inte- 
gral part of the Russian empire. Bit 
by bit Turkey has been encroached 
upon, alike in Europe and Asia, in the 
same way; and although two score of 
years have passed since first the Mus- 
covite forces were in possession of the 
Principalities, yet it is only now that 
the Czar has resolved to openly extend 
his frontier to the Danube. 

But the Danube will not now con- 
tent him as the limit of his power. 
The last twelvemonth of events has at 
once tempted and forced him into a 
general struggle for the mastery. Rus- 
sia is up and in arms,—the levée en 
masse has been raised over the length 
and breadth of the empire—the priest- 
hood have preac thed a holy war — and 
the Czar, fancying himself a new 
Godfrey of Bouillon, is ready once 
more to lead the forees of the Cross 
against those of the Crescent. Of late 
years the policy of Russia towards 
Turkey has been to obtain an ascen- 
dancy over the Christian subjects of 
the Sultan — anticipating that the 
Greeks would steadily increase and 
the Turks decrease in numbers and 
power, until the former would throw 
off the Mussulman yoke, and establish 
a Greek-Christian State under the 
protectorate of the Czar. The pri- 
vate correspondence between Nessel- 
rode and the Grand-duke Constan- 
tine in 1830 — found by the insurgent 
Poles in the archives of Ww arsaw, “and 
subsequently published in France — 
has shown this to have all along been 
the aim of Russia. In 1844, when the 
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aramount ascendancy of Sir Robert 
Peel in the councils of England pro- 
mised to secure for him as long a reign 
as that of Pitt or Walpole, the Czar, 
discerning that no opposition could 
be effectual which did not array Bri- 
tain against him, resolved to visit our 
shores, in order to confer with and 
definitely obtain the concurrence of 
the Premier and Foreign Minister of 
England in his Eastern policy. The 
seals of the Foreign Office were then 
held by Lord Aberdeen ; and it is af- 
firmed that ere the Russian Emperor 
withdrew, amidst a blaze of popula- 
rity, from our shores, he had received 
personal assurances of concurrence 
and approval from the chiefs of the 
Cabinet. 

A year ago, the Czar perceived that 
it was high time for him to tighten his 
grasp upon the Ottoman Empire. The 
** case ” began to show signs of taking 
a course unfavourable to his ambitious 
projects. Turkey, deemed so anti- 
quated and effete, had unexpectedly 
entered upon a career of reform. The 
Christians were being so well treated 
as no longer to sigh for the protecting 
rule of the Czar. The Mussulmans 
were turning so liberal, and the edu- 
cated classes becoming so lukewarm as 
to the distinctive tenets of the Koran, 
that the probability suggested itself of 
the Christians being gradually admit- 
ted into the higher offices of the Go- 
vernment, and the ultimate establish- 
ment of an energetic, wealthy, and 
progressive State, which would have 
nothing to gain and much to lose by 
becoming a vassal of the intolerant 
and anti-commercial government of 
Russia. Simultaneously with these 

rovocatives to Russian intervention 
in Turkey, the general state of Europe 
appeared to smile on the ambitious pro- 
jects of the Czar. The Revolutions of 
1848 had done his work more effectu- 
ally on the Continent than a hundred 
successful battles. Without the slight- 
est cost or effort on his part—without 
the expenditure of a single life or a 
single rouble, he saw incurable dissen- 
sions sown and impoverishment pro- 
duced in the States of central Europe. 
In Austria, Prussia, Germany, he saw 
the People set against their Princes— 
these Princes leaning and appealing 
to himself for support to keep them on 
their thrones—and a great proportion 
of the wealthier classes similarly dis- 
osed, and willing to throw themselves 
into the arms of Russian Absolutism 
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rather than face the horrors of renewed 
anarchy and revolution. At this time, 
too, a change took place in the coun- 
sellors of the British Sovereign. The 
Czar’s old friend, Lord Aberdeen, 
returned to power, accompanied by 
statesmen known to be inimical to the 
Bonapartist regime in France, and 
who, even after their accession to office, 
did not hesitate to vilify the French 
Emperor and people from the public 
hustings. ‘To sow dissension between 
France and England is a part of the 
hereditary policy of Russia; and it 
seemed an casy task to the Cabinet of 
St. Petersburg at the close of 1852, 
to break off the friendly relations sub- 
sisting between the French and British 
Governments. 

Thus, then, the Czar was situated 
in the commencement of 1853. On 
the one hand, he saw Turkey reform- 
ing herself, and necessitating his im- 
mediate intervention, if he did not 
wish to see the gradual establishment 
on the shores of the Bosphorus, of a 
powerful and enlightened State ini- 
mical to his sway. On the other 
hand, he beheld the princes of central 
Europe laying their crowns at his 
feet ; and England and France—the 
only Powers he had to fear—at log- 
gerheads with each other, and the 
former country presided over by a 
minister thoroughly imbued with 
Kremlin politics, As any potentate 
in his place would have done, Nicholas 
resolved to avail himself of so favour- 
able an opportunity,—doing so, how- 
ever, with a degree of cold and snake- 
like treachery, peculiar to the Ma- 
chiavelian Galvuiney of Russia. First, 
he endeavoured to get the Porte to 
abandon its other alliances and throw 
itself wholly into his hands, by secretly 
proposing to it, through Menschikoff, 
an offensive and defensive treaty, and 
offering to support it against any of 
the other Powers with an army of four 
hundred thousand men. Had this 
treaty been consummated, Turkey 
would have been sold for ever to the 
Czar, and left, without a friend to 
help her, to sink gradually into a 
Muscovite dependency. The Turkish 
Government, however—who through- 
out the whole negotiations have shown 
a mingled manliness and shrewd dis- 
cretion not very apparent in the Ca- 
binets of their allies—firmly declined 
the proposal. And then forth came 
Menschikoff’s ultimatum, demanding a 
protectorate for his master over the 
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Christian subjects of the Sultan. 
When the Czar took this step, he was 
only acting in accordance with the po- 
licy formerly approved of by Lord 
Aberdeen: and, therefore, he was en- 
titled to expect no opposition on the 
part of the British Government. And 
none such at first was offered ; so much 
so, that on the 20th of May, the Pre- 
mier’s organ in the press was instructed 
to announce to the public in congra- 
tulatory terms, that the aforesaid ulti- 
matum had been accepted by the Ot- 
toman Government. This, fortunately, 
— not to be the case; but the 
ritish Premier — believing that we 
had nothing to fear from a Russian 
protectorate over Turkey, and that, if 
the Sultan were left unsupported, he 
would be forced to grant this protec- 
torate, and so all would be quiet 
again—did not the less persevere in his 
policy of non-intervention and tacit ap- 
proval of the policy of the Czar. 

How, then, it may be asked, did we ul- 
timately get into the war? The answer 
is simple. A general ferment against 
Russia arose in the country, which so 
strengthened the hands of Lords Pal- 
merston and Lansdowne, and the anti- 
Russian minority in the Cabinet, that 
the Premier had, bit by bit, to aban- 
don his views of non-intervention, and 
coincide in the more resolute policy of 
his colleagues. This, we have good 
reason to believe, is the true explana- 
tion of the fatal apathy and mysterious 
vacillation that has marked the pro- 
ceedings of the British Government. 
We say fatal apathy, and we say it 
advisedly, Had the Premier not been 
known to approve of the Russian pro- 
jects towards Turkey, the Czar would 
never have attempted last spring to 
carry those projects into execution. 
Or had he, in June last, in obedience 
to the sense of the country, and 
awakened to the perils of his course, 
receded from these views, and honestly 
told the Czar so, even then Russia 
would have paused, and the tide of war 
been held back for atime. But neither 
of these things happened. Lord Aber- 
deen continued doggedly to persist in 
his views, and to use his influence to 
prevent any energetic steps being 
taken to checkmate his old friend the 
Czar. He knew that if Russia ob- 
tained the Protectorate, she would be 
content (for the time), and he was in 
hopes that the pressure put upon the 
Porte by the so-called ‘ mediating ” 
Powers would be sufficient to compel 
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it to accept the Russian ultimatum. 
The firmness and gallant self-reliance 
of the Turks, however, defeated such 
anticipations; and so strong grew the 
feeling of sympathy forthe Turks, and of 
hatred towards Russia, among the Bri- 
tish people, that step by step the anti- 
Russian section of the Cabinet carried 
the day. Russia, therefore, is quite 
justified in declaring that she has been 
deceived by the British Cabinet ; and 
having been tempted to proceed so far 
in her designs, and to stake the honour 
of the empire on the issue, it was not 
to be expected that the haughty Au- 
tocrat was, at the eleventh hour, to 
succumb, forego all his cherished 
dreams of ambition, and do penance in 
the sight of Europe. 

Many good people amongst us have 
been shocked at the idea of Christian 
Britain going to war in defence of Ma- 
hommedans, and many shortsighted 
ones have exclaimed against us spend- 
ing treasure in a quarrel that does not 
concern us. Neither of these notions 
have the least shadow of foundation. 
We do not underrate the value ofa 
nation’s honour—we do not hold cheap, 
as some do, the obligation which binds 
a nation to the fulfilment of its en- 
gagements alike in sunshine and in 
storm,—-but far more than this was 
involved in the Eastern Question. 
Never did England draw sword in a 
loftier cause, or in defence of inte- 
rests which more directly affect her- 
self. We had to fight — or else the 
faith of treaties was for ever at an end 
—the whole existing territorial ar- 
rangements of Europe blown to the 
winds— the code of civilisation sup- 
pressed, and everything reduced to the 
rule of the strongest—to 

“The good old rule, the simple plan 

That he should take who has the power, 

And he should keep who can.” 

Let Russia obtain her protectorate 
over the Greek Christians of Turkey, 
and France might with equal justice 
arrogate to herself a sialon protec- 
torate over the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland and throughout the British 
Isles. Let Russia keep possession of 
the Principalities, and France may as 
well annex Belgium and Switzerland, 
and extend her frontier to the Rhine— 
Prussia seize upon Schleswig- Holstein 
and the lesser German States, and 
Austria take another slice off Turkey 
by occupying Bosnia and Servia. In 
fact, had France and England tacitly 
acquiesced in the spoliation of Turkey, 











a legalised system of aggression of the 
strong against the weak would have 
been established on the Continent, and 
the barbaric law of Force installed as 
sole arbiter. A new map of Europe 
would have been immediately requisite 
—and we are much mistaken if this 
will not ultimately be found to be the 
object which Russia has in view. 
Secondly, we had to fight, if we did 
not wish to see Russian power throned 
at Constantinople, and, as a conse- 
quence of that change, our commerce 
checked in the Levant and nullified in 
Turkey. The commercial policy of 
the Ottoman Government is liberal in 
the extreme, while that of Russia is 
almost prohibitive——as an index of 
which we may state, that whereas our 
exports to Turkey amount in value to 
three millions sterling, our exports to 
the far larger country and population 
of Russia do not exceed one-third of 
that amount ; and that while the for- 
mer have been steadily increasing dur- 
ing the last fifteen years, the latter have 
somewhat declined. Moreover, of late 
years we have come to depend for oar 
main supplies of grain from the valley of 
the Danube, and especially the Princi- 
palities; and we certainly could not 
view with indifference the spectacle of 
this whole region becoming permanent- 
ly incorporated with an empire essen- 
tially the great antagonist of England 
upon the Continent, and whose first 
act in the event of war with us would 
be (as it has actually been) to stop all 
exports of grain from the ports of the 
Euxine. Napoleon the Great has 
told us what Russia in possession of 
Constantinople would become to the 
rest of Europe ;* and as, on the present 


























































kingdoms of Germany.” 
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occasion, she is extending her arms 
likewise towards the Baltic, and striv- 
ing to convert the Baltic powers into 
so many vassals of her sway, it is im- 
possible to overestimate the peril to the 
liberties of Europe, were she allowed 
to carry out her designs unopposed. 
With the outlets of the Baltic and 
Black Sea in her possession, Russia 
would obtain an ascendancy even upon 
the seas which the navies of the whole 
world could neutralise, but never de- 
stroy. ‘The Sound, which is not above 
a cannon-shot in width, could be 
rendered almost as impregnable as the 
Dardanelles; and behind these two 
impassable barriers the Russian navy 
would ride secure in the inland seas, 
recruiting and augmenting its strength 
in complete security, and ever ready 
to issue forth at a moment’s notice to 
strike a sudden and stunning blow 
against the commerce, arsenals, or 
capital of any rival power. We con- 
fess we view with grave apprehension 
the means which the Czar has at his 
disposal for the attainment of these 
ends; but if we do not strike into the 
mélée now, our chances of success will 
soon be infinitely worse. At present 
we have a gallant and powerful ally in 
Turkey; but let our rulers delay a 
little longer —let them procrastinate 
and vacillate during the next six 
months as they have done in the last 
twelve—and Turkey will be prostrate 
at the feet of the Czar, and ourselves 
left with an ally the less to make head 
against the all-victorious forces of the 
Northern Colossus, 

So much for our European interests ; 
but we have an empire in the East 
whose existence would likewise be im- 


* The Times, a lesser but more modern authority, says—“ Russia seated in Constantinople 
is full of the most portentous dangers, not to England only, but to Europe, and, indeed, to 
the destinies of the whole human race. Drawing her strength from the resources, not of 
civilisation, but of barbarism; possessing among her higher classes just as much knowledge 
of European arts and civilisation as is necessary to destroy them, and in her lower orders a 
state of ignorance so dense, and of opinions so degraded, as to find in a single man their law- 
giver, their sovereign, and almost their God, this nation is peculiarly calculated to debase 
whatever it conquers, and to demolish a civilisation which it can neither appreciate nor re- 
ceive. Can Manchester view with indifference the accession to the dominion of such a power 
of some of the fiuest provinces in the world, of 15,000,000 subjects, and of their ancient 
capital—the key of Europe and of Asia? If we give to the most anti-commercial country of 
Europe hundreds of miles of the navigation of her finest river, we must expect that by that 
change the Danube will be as effectually closed to commerce as the Dnieper, the Dniester, or 
the Volga. Of course, with Russia in possession of the Dardanelles, the rising commerce 
with Asia by way of Trebizond is at an end, the Circassians must fall in their isolation, and 
Asia Minor be open to invasion at once from the west and the east, Austria would be reduced 
to a position of dependence on the will of the Czar, and it is needless to trace the inevitable 
course by which a power which has already absorbed Poland, Finland, Bessarabia, Georgia, 
and so many other provinces, would proceed to deal with the smaller principalities and 
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verilled by this enormous extension of 
Muscovite power. At present we see 
Russia making a mortal onslaught 
upon the Turkish Empire, and concus- 
sing Persia into joining her in the at- 
tack. She is also shooting out her de- 
tachments and her embassies into the 
countries of Central Asia, and striving 
to combine the rulers of Khiva, Bok- 
hara, and Cabool in a quadruple alli- 
ance against the British power. Now, 
we have no fears for the present of the 
issue of any Russo-Asiatic invasion of 
India. With all the help of Russian 
intrigue among the native princes — 
such as was detected at work in 1840— 
an invading army, disorganised by 
their long march through the moun- 
tains, would be utterly routed by our 
brave Anglo-Indian army as they at- 
tempted to debouch into the valley of 
the Punjaub; and the broad stream 
of the Indus, defended by our steam 
flotilla, would of itself prove an impas- 
sable barrier to an invading foe. Of 


the issue of any immediate and direct 
attack upon India, therefore, we are 
in no way apprehensive. But let Rus- 
sia succeed in her present and heredi- 
tary schemes of ambition in the East— 


let her dominate over Turkey and 
Persia, and gradually extend her in- 
fluence among the independent popu- 
lations of Central Asia—and then, we 
say, there will be danger, and that of 
no ordinary kind. In such a case, if 
we do not anticipate her, and erect a 
barrier to her progress in Syria—a 
barrier which shall exclude her from 
the region lying south of a line drawn 
from Scanderoon to the Euphrates— 
why, then, we shall find her not only 
lying upon the flank of our communi- 
cations with India, but absolutely 
breaking in upon and annihilating 
them. ‘ Whoever holds Syria holds 
Egypt,” said that greatest of strate- 
gists, Napoleon; and it is no mere 
dream that acknowledges the possibi- 
lity of Russian influence being, at some 
future period, dominant even upon the 
banks of the Nile. Then, indeed, 
with all direct communication with the 
mother country cut off, and the clouds of 
Tartar horse and plunder-loving popu- 
lations of Central Asia let loose against 
us under Russian guidance—renewing 
the inroads of a Gengis Khan — we 
well might tremble for the stability of 
our Indian Empire. But that, thank 
God, is an eventuality which must be 
far distant,—and which, unlike the en- 
croachments of Russia in Europe, it is 
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thoroughly in our power by arms and 
policy to prevent. 

Such are the necessities of the case 
which at present compel Great Britain, 
unwilling though she be, to take part 
in the desperate strife that is now aris- 
ing on the Continent. But these are 
not the sole reasons for our interfe- 
rence. Go through among the masses 
of the British people — listen to them 
in their workshops, in their beer-shops, 
in every village-tavern where news- 
papers are read, and you will find that 
the thing they dread and denounce is 
Russian despotism, Russian Absolut- 
ism — the trampling march of Russian 
armies over free countries—the crush- 
ing of the liberties of Europe beneath 
the iron heel of the Czar. ‘The story of 
Poland, and still more of Hungary, is 
fresh in their hearts. They see the Rus- 
sian and Austrian Emperors leagued 
in a bloody compact to put down li- 
berty everywhere, and erase the very 
word “people” from the vocabulary 
of Europe. And they curse both these 
despots in their hearts, and would 
almost rave with fury did the fortune 
of war go in their favour. A presen- 
timent of impending danger has of late 
years been circulating in the minds of 
the English people — one of those epi- 
demic apprehensions of undefined dan- 
ger, so familiar to students of history 
—coming no one knows whence, and 
pointing no one knows whither; yet 
seizing like an uneasy foreboding upon 
the public mind, and so often proving 
in the end to be a mysterious warning 
of actual danger. All over Europe, 
indeed, ever since 1848, there has been 
a vague disquiet, ever and anon show- 
ing itself openly, and never long asleep 
—an ominous apprehension that the 
battle between Absolutism and Revo- 
lution was not yet fought out, and that 
the peace of Europe was but an armed 
truce. In our own isles, the danger 
was at first supposed to threaten us on 
the side of France; but even then, it 
was not the ambition but supposed 
tyranny of Louis Napoleon that called 
forth the honest, but not very discern- 
ing indignation of our people. At 
last, however, that false alarm was dis- 
pelled ; and, simultaneously with its 
disappearance, the real danger was 
seen rearing its head, vague and vast, 
in Central and Eastern Europe. France 
was seen standing firm by us — much 
firmer and more forward, indeed, in the 
fight of liberty than our own Govern- 
ment; and the extraordinary man 
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whom thoughtless writers and Rus- 
sianised statesmen had taught the 
public to regard as an arch-enemy of 
the ‘* People,” was seen appealing to 
his nation at every stage of the nego- 
tiations, and sternly resolute to uphold 
Western liberty and civilisation against 
the onslaught of the Absolutist and 
semi-barbaric powers of Eastern Eu- 
rope. 

Nor were the British people wrong in 
thenatureoftheirapprehensions, Forto 
allourotherand more utilitarian reasons 
for going to war, we must add this — 
that the present contest is evidently des- 
tined to be one between popular liberty 
and kingly despotism ; and that we 
shall be merely postponing the evil day 
to ourselves, and wofully aggravating 
its pressure, if we do not fight, and 
fight at once, as long as we have allies 
to stand by us in the struggle. What 
is it that is throwing Prussia and Aus- 
tria into the arms of Russia? It is 
not the wishes of the people of these 
countries, but the self-interest of their 
kings. Austria has no “ people :”—it 
has an Emperor and an army — that is 
all. It is a mass of heterogeneous 
fragments, held together by dint of 
sheer military force ; and the Emperor 
who wields that force owes his crown 
to the Czar. In Prussia the people 
are likewise against Russia, but the 
Court is for her — and the Court will 
carry the day in the first instance. 
The Prussian monarch, weak-hearted 
and wavering, is mal assis. He has 
made promises to his subjects, and re- 
ceded from them; and the great object 
of his reign since 1848 has been to pre- 
vent the middle classes from obtaining 
an effective voice in the conduct of 
affairs. Like the Austrian Emperor, 
therefore, he leans to Russia for sup- 
port against his people. Not that 
either the Austrian or Prussian mo- 
narchs would side with Russia were 
they thoroughly free agents. They 
both know the Northern Colossus to 
be a most formidable neighbour; and 
to aid in the aggrandisement of that 
Power, and so increase their own perils, 
is what they, both for their own and 
their countries’ sake, would most wil- 
lingly avoid. But then, as we have 
said, they are not masters of their 
position. Only a choice of difficulties 
is presented to them. On the one 
hand, they perceive that if they side 
with Russia, they will be able to pre- 
serve their thrones, whatever may be 
the ultimate damage to their kingdoms. 


On the other hand, they feel that they 
have alienated the confidence and loy- 
alty of their own subjects; and they 
fear that the moment they declare 
against the Czar, he will cut the 
‘ground from under them by stirring 

ortions of their people into revolt. 

foreover, these empires have a debt 
of retribution to pay for their cruel 
and iniquitous treatment of Poland 
and Hungary. It is strange what a 
vitality and retributive power there is 
in the consequences of wrong-doing ; 
and with what unfaltering steps the 
Nemesis of Divine justice follows on the 
track of national as well as of indivi- 
dual sin. Prussia and Austria foment- 
ed the dissensions and shared in the 
partition of Poland in 1792; and it 
was the army of Prussia that dealt the 
death-blow to the hopes of the Poles 
in 1830, after they had gallantly routed 
and long held at bay the forces of the 
Muscovites. And now it is Poland— 
it is the very spoil won sixty years ago, 
that occasions Prussia and Austria 
their greatest disquietude, and that is 
forcing them into a — that must 
ere long prove fatal to their own 
thrones. Among the other threats of 
war and rebellion with which the Czar 
menaces his vacillating neighbours, is 
that of reviving the kingdom of Poland, 
with one of the Russian Grand-dukes 
for its sovereign, and so of wresting 
both from Austria and Prussia their 
ill-gotten Polish provinces. Hungary 
is another card in the hands of the 
Czar. When the Russian army crossed 
the Carpathians in irresistible strength 
in 1849, no excesses were allowed to 
be committed upon the Hungarian vil- 
lages— the captured battalions were 
treated with consideration — and the 
Russian officers did not hesitate to 
openly express their contempt for the 
Austrians, to whom they left the whole 
odium of the sanguinary executions, 
and whose wretched military equip- 
ments showed in unfavourable contrast 
with those of their Muscovite allies. 
The Czar, ever having an eye to the 
future, was resolved that his soldiers 
should appear in all points superior to 
the Austrians. And he is now turning 
these tactics to account; for, besides 
the menace of reviving the kingdom of 
Poland, he holds out to the Austrian 
Court the threat, that if it do not 
actively side with him, he will make 
such liberal offers to the gallant Hun- 
garians as will induce them to co. 
operate with his forces in any at- 
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tack upon the perfidious Cabinet of 
Vienna.* 

Resolute and far-seeing, in truth, is 
the policy of Russia, beyond that of any 
other governmentin Europe, and espect- 
ally surpassing in these respects our own. 
The conductors of our foreign polic 
are so frequently changed, and our Mi- 
nisters are so engrossed in the party 
warfare of Parliament, that they have 
not the opportunity of steadily carry- 
ing out a course of far-seeing policy ; 
and even during their short tenure of 
office, they are more occupied in mak- 
ing head against their rivals in the 
State than in watching and counteract- 
ing the machinations of rival Powers 
abroad. With an autocracy like that 
of Russia, the case is very different, and 
the vast and far-seeing policy of the 
Czars is hereditary in every sense of 
the word. The grand projects which 
Peter the Great dreamt of from afar 
are now in actual process of being rea- 
lised; and the cool-headed anticipa- 
tions of Count Pozzo di Borgo and 
Prince Lieven, which were laughed at 
thirty years ago as utopian, are now 
startling the world by their ominous 
accomplishment. 

Secrecy and dissimulation are other 
points in which a popular Government 
can never compete with an irrespon- 
sible autocracy;—and of these ele- 
ments of success in diplomacy Russia, 
we need hardly say, has made ample 
use in her recent negotiations, Among 
other things, Europe witnessed in June 
last an unwonted outpouring of Rus- 
sian families to the baths of Germany 
and the gaieties of Berlin and Paris ; 
while several of the members of the 
Imperial family, “for the sake of 
their health,” took up their residence 
in England. A Muscovite noble can- 
not go on his travels without a permit 
from his Imperial master; therefore this 
unusual migration at once struck the 
world as significant. Nobody was 
willing even to think of war at that 
time, and the phenomenon was ac- 
cordingly set down as a proof that the 
pacific professions of the Czar ought 
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to be trusted, and the cry of ‘‘ Peace, 
peace!" was heard louder than ever. 
To strengthen this supposition, M. de 
Kisseleff, the Russian ambassador at 
the French Court, took a summer re- 
sidence at Vichy, and a lease of his 
house in Paris for two years, at once 
consenting to pay the full forfeit 
in case of his quitting before the ex- 
piry of that period. In six months 
from that time, both town-house and 
country - house were abandoned—the 
Russian ambassadors were off both from 
London and Paris — and the touring 
nobles everywhere breaking up their 
establishments, and returning to St. 
Petersburg, whither the Imperial 
Grand-duchesses from England had 
preceded them. All this was a master- 
stroke of policy on the part of the 
Czar. In June last, as we have al- 
ready said, his aim was to carry his 
point without going to war—to obtain 
a Protectorate over the Sultan’s sab- 
jects, without exciting the suspicions, 
or rousing the military opposition of 
the European Powers. For this pur- 
pose these Russian nobles were de- 
spatched to make proselytes to his views 
at the various foreign Courts, and to 
constantly proclaim the ‘ well-known 
moderation” of their master; and 
thus, while doing all he could to ac- 
complish his purpose without opposi- 
tion, the Russian Emperor was at the 
same time taking the most effectual plan 
to blind the other Powers to the vast 
military preparations by means of which 
he was resolved to carry his point, if 
need were, by actual force of arms. 
Every Russian noble is a spy, if the 
Emperor so wills it; and in truth, es- 
pionage and intrigue is-a trade for 
which Russians have a natural procli- 
vity. It cannot be doubted, then, that 
these Muscovite tourists have made 
good use of their time at the various 
courts where they located themselves. 
That arch intrigante, the Princess Lie- 
ven, took up her abode at Paris,—her 
house was the rendezvous and council. 
chamber of the Russian, and also, we 
regret to say it, of a large proportion 


* Among other proofs of this we read as follows in the Paris correspondence of the Daily 


News :—“ I learn by private letters from Hungary that Russian emissaries are at work on a 
large scale to get up an insurrection there, with a view to frighten the Emperor of Austria 


into a Russian alliance. 


It might be thought that the Hungarian patriots would not readily 


lend an ear to any propositions emanating from the destroyer of their independence; but in 
the Magyar element of the population hatred of the Austrian rule is so intense that whole 


provinces are ready to rise against it under any circumstances. 
quences, but desire only to have arms in their hands. 


They do not look to conse- 
Thus the Czar has a fine field for his 


double game. He finds Hungarians ready to rise at his bidding, at the risk of being betrayed, 


and when they are in arms he will say to Francis Joseph, ‘I alone can saye your crown.’ ” 
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of the Fusionist party, — while the 
Assemblee Nationale, a journal in the 
actual pay of Russia, propagated 
whatever mendacious reports or senti- 
ments they thought fit to invent or 
profess. Having watched the tho- 
roughly anti-Gallican tone of this 
journal throughout the last twelve 
months, we can vouch that it says a 
reat deal for the forbearance of the 
french Emperor that he did not sup- 
os it long ago. Such an edict, 
owever, went forth at last; and in 
the beginning of last month, the 
journal was oflicially suspended, “on 
account of its anti-national senti- 
ments ;”"—while a short time previous, 
the Princess Lieven had been privately 
ordered to quit France, in conse- 
quence, it is alleged, of proofs having 
been obtained of her connexion with a 
Legitimist conspiracy. 

There can be no doubt that Russia 
and its vassal-ally, Austria, are re- 
solved to turn the present dynastic 
dissensions in France to account, and 
are throwing all their influence into 
the scale in favour of the Bourbons, 
in order to enfeeble the opposition 
which they perceive the present able 
ruler of France is bent upon offering to 
their schemes. Under such fostering 
influences it was that the much-talked- 
of ** fusion” between the rival branches 
of the ex-royal family of Capet was at 
length effected ; and this re-union, it 
is important to remark, commenced 
at Frohsdorf, was celebrated and con- 
summated in the Imperial palace 
at Vienna. Thus Russia and Austria 
are ready with a new King, to play off 
against Louis Napoleon; and in the 
event of the second Bonaparte falling 
before their arms or intrigues — or 
before the pistol or dagger of some 
fiendish Red Republican—they expect 
to see his place filled by a Bourbon 
monarch, who will fully sympathise in 
their views. Such a conjuncture of 
affairs, it must be allowed, would be 
fraught with grave peril to England ; 
for in such a case Russian influence, 
and the policy of Absolutism, would 
extend itself up to the very shores of 
the Atlantic. Already that influence 
is predominant among the Courts 
(though certainly not among the peo- 
ple) of Germany; for each of these 
petty Princes trembles for his prince- 
dom, and looks to Russia as the only 
Power that is able and willing to up- 
hold him, in the event of a popular 
commotion or the convulsions of war, 
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Thus, then, as we have said, the 
people of this country are right in 
holding that the impending struggle is 
really one between Liberty and Abso- 
lutism ; and this idea is calculated to 
inspire them with an enthusiasm in the 
strife, of which we will probably ere 
long stand much in need.——And here 
a word to our Statesmen, and to all 
the clear heads in the country, may 
not be superfluous. The influence of 
the last long war upon the nation was 
eminently Conservative, because it was 
waged against Revolution; and the 
imagination of the people, excited by 
the struggle, came to regard Liberalism 
with intensely hostile feelings. But 
in the impending struggle, waged not 
against Democracy, but Absolutism— 
in which we will be fighting, not 
against Revolution, but probably on its 
side, the effect upon public feeling will 
be exactly the reverse ; and it must 
be one of the first duties of our states- 
men to take care that the popular hos- 
tility in this country towards the Ab- 
solutist system of government on the 
Continent be not allowed to extend 
itself to our own institutions. This 
topic is too momentous, too closely 
connected with the future wellbeing of 
the British Empire, not to deserve the 
most scrupulous attention on the part 
of our statesmen. We have already 
had a painful and warning instance of 
the new peril. A popular suspicion, 
founded on the most baseless conjec- 
tures, sufficed in a moment to blast 
the well-won and long-established re- 
putation of the Consort of our beloved 
Sovereign, ‘The unintelligible apathy 
and double-dealing of our Cabinet in 
regard to the Eastern Question, ac- 
companied by the presence in this 
country of an unusual number of 
foreign princes, and followed by the 
stunning disaster and massacre of the 
Turks at Sinope—for all which things 
we hold the Ministry solely and most 
seriously responsible—aroused a storm 
of indignation in this country, at once 
most sudden and alarming, and which 
ignorantly directed itself against the 
Court instead of the Cabinet. We 
have no desire to see such another fer- 
ment. And it is in this spirit that we 
would now most earnestly caution 
the Ministry as to their future con- 
duct in the war. Let them above 
all things follow a straightforward and 
unmistakably British line of policy. 
Let them avoid even the appearance 
of collusion with foreign Absolutism— 
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let them strike boldly for “‘ England and 
Liberty!” and remember the Palmer- 
stonian aphorism, that ‘nations have 
no cousins.”” We have recently beheld 
a noble British fleet kept useless for 
months in the Turkish waters, as if 
sent thither merely to blind our people 
at home with an idle show of help to 
our allies; and the disaster at Sinope 
was the result. Let us not — we warn 
the Government—see our military ex- 
pedition treated in a similar fashion. 
Let us not see it kept idly at Malta, 
at Candia, or even on the shores of 
the Duardanelles, while the death- 
struggle of the Turkish Empire is 
being fought in the valley of the 
Danube. Britain cannot afford to see 
her armaments kept useless in the 
thick of a war, and a gallant ally 
again struck down within reach of our 
assistance. If our statesmen be wise, 
then, and alive to the nature of the 
times, the honesty of the Government 
will not again be so placed in question, 
nor the national glory tarnished. In 
one word, if they value the tranquillity 
and best interests of the country, there 
will be no more vacillation and no 
more Sinopes. 

Let us now turn from the political 
to the military view of the question. 
Let us turn our eyes to the Danube 
and the Euxine, and see what is going 
on at the actual seat of war. And 
here a single glance suffices to show 
that we have Sue lost much valu- 
able time, and opportunities which, 
we fear, no amount of exertion will 
now suffice to regain. We will not 
speak again of the disaster at Si- 
nope, which so seriously crippled the 
naval power of the Turks, and so 
grievously shook their confidence in 
their allies ; but we will say at once, and 
without hesitation, that months ago the 
Russian fleet in the Black Sea should 
have been destroyed, and the Crimea 
been at this time in possession of an 
Anglo-French army. Decisive mea- 
sures, in order to have their full effect, 
should have been taken in July last, 
when the objects of the Russian policy 
were as well known to the Cabinet as 
now, and when war had been actually 
commenced by the Russian armies 
crossing the Pruth. At that time the 
fortifications of Sebastopol were in 
déshabille, and the place would proba- 
bly have fallen before a skilful attack 
made by the allied fleets. Not that we 
think that this is the true mode of as. 
sault to be practised against such a 
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lace. From his place in the House of 
Peers, the Duke of Wellington once 

emphatically warned the country that 
some day a dreadful disaster would be- 
fall a fleet attacking ‘stone walls well 
defended”—stating, moreover, that he 
had never known a fortress “ taken” 
by a naval attack. And when a friend 
remarked, after the debate was over, 

‘* Surely, sir, Copenhagen and Algiers 
were taken.” ‘‘No such thing,” re- 
plied his Grace, ‘* those places capitu- 
lated.” He then explained the wide 
difference between the two words in a 
military sense; and truly remarked, 
that if those places had not ‘ capitulat- 
ed,” the attacking fleets would have 
been in a very critical position, and it 
was difficult to say how they would 
have extricated themselves if the fire 
had been resumed. In both cases it 
was the safety of the town, not the 
necessities of the defenders, that dic- 
tated the capitulation ; and had mili- 
tary considerations alone prevailed, or 
had there been (as at Sebastopol) 
no town at all to hamper the defenders, 
the issue would probably have been 
very different. ‘Lhe capture of St. 
Jean d’Acre has happened since that 
speech ; but had the same sort of men 
worked the batteries of Acre as 
worked those of Gibraltar, at the great 
siege under Lord Heathfield, a dif- 
ferent despatch, probably, would have 
been penned by the admiral; for at 
that siege the red-hot shot of the bat- 
teries on the rock annihilated the 
French and Spanish fleets and floating 
batteries in three hours. 

We do not overestimate, therefore, 
the capabilities of our naval force ; but 
Sebastopol, although now probably 
altogether impregnable on the sea-side, 
was last autumn wholly defenceless on 
its landward fronts, and, doubtless, it 
is so to a great extent still. What our 
Government ought to have done, there- 
fore, was to have despatched a force of 
twenty thousand men, sailing under 
sealed orders ; and these, augmented by 
a Turkish division, and supported by 
the marines and artillery of the fleet, 
might easily have captured this im. 
portant Russian station, and with it 
the whole Russian fleet. Now the 
destruction of this squadron (and, 
if it be possible, that in the Baltic 
also) ought to be regarded as the first 
grand point to be attended to in our 
operations ; for, assuredly, if not de- 
stroyed, it will yet play a prominent 
part in the war, and furnish us with 
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abundant cause of regret for our pre- 
sent inaction. ‘To destroy the Rus- 
sian fleet ought to be the ‘* Delenda 
Carthago” of every British statesman ; 
and yet we are purposely missing op- 
portunity after opportunity of doing 
so. When the captain of the “ Retri- 
bution” gallantly and adroitly ran his 
ship right into Sebastopol, the batte- 
ries frowned on either hand in over- 
powering strength, but not a single 
sail of the Russian line was there; yet 
at that very time the Allied squa- 
dron, whose commanders affected to 
be scouring the Euxine in search of 
them, came back to the Bosphorus re- 
orting that the Russians were not to 

found! On the next trip, a divi- 
sion of the Russian fleet was met in 
with, and both sides cleared for action, 
yet the foe was allowed to sheer past 
our broadsides unchallenged! Then, 
again, our magnificent fleet—the best 
manned, we dare to say, in the world— 
has been kept for weeks lying idly at 
Beyros, on the plea that the weather 
was too rough for them to put to sea, 
Oh, shame! and yet at that very time, 
both Russian and Turkish vessels were 
navigating the Euxine boldly and with 
impunity. 

Ve have no words to express the 
humiliation we feel in recounting such 
things of a British Ministry and a 
British fleet. Our best hopes of the 
fature, and we would repeat this terque 
quatergue depend upon the destruction 
of the Russian navy ; yet the only order 
which a British Premier sends to our 
admiral is to ‘salute’ it, and keep 
out of its way. In truth, the conduct 
of Admiral Dundas is the most spirit- 
less of any officer that ever held a 
similar command in the British navy 
since the days of Byng. Doubtless, 
his secret orders may compel him to 
this ; but if so, they are aaah orders as 
no member of the Cabinet has dared 
to communicate to the British Legis. 
lature. If rumours are to be trusted, 
Admiral Dundas is too ‘‘ pacific” even 
for our Ambassador at Constantinople; 
differences have taken place between 
him and Lord de Redcliffe; and the 
commander of our fleet, it is said, will 
not take a single order from the am- 
bassador until he has himself scruti- 
nised the Government despatch, to 
see whether he cannot construe it in 
some more pacific way. But, how- 
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ever this may be, this much at least 
we know with certainty, that the Mi- 
nistry declared three months ago, that 
they had sent instructions to Admiral 
Dundas to assist the Turks in the 
Black Sea, and confine the Russians to 
Sebastopol ; yet the Russian flect has 
hardly been a day in Sebastopol since 
then ; it has continued to carry sup- 

lies to the army in the Caucasus, and 
has even made an attack upon one of 
the Turkish forts. How is this? 
There can be no mistake here; for it 
was precisely in consequence of this 
resolution to prevent the Russian fleet 
from navigating the Black Sea that 
the Czar recalled his ambassadors from 
London and Paris. Nevertheless, we 
still have the Russian vessels sailing at 
large, ‘none daring to make them 
afraid.” At the moment we write 
(12th March), the telegraph announces 
that a division of the Muscovite fleet 
is lying at Soukum- Kale, at the eastern 
extremity of the Euxine, busy landing 
supplies for Prince Woronzoft’s army, 
while our own flect remains apathe- 
tically at the mouth of the Bosphorus, 
as useless as if it were at Spithead.* 
Who will explain this incomprehen- 
sible state of things? Is it the Ad- 
miral or the Premier that has to be 
called to account ? 

Were the Crimea seized by an An. 
glo-French force, not only would the 
Russian fleet fall into our hands, but a 
small force could hold its ground there, 
and completely paralyse the southward 
advance of the Russians. The Cri- 
mea is connected with the mainland by 
merely a narrow isthmus, across whic 
fortified lines could be drawn, which, 
supported on either flank by the guns of 
the fleet, might be rendered as impreg- 
nable as those of Torres Vedras. Here, 
then, is a secure asylum from which an 
Anglo-French force could advance, and 
in a few days’ time be directly on the 
rear, and cut off the communications of 
the Russian army on the Danube. 
Were the allied troops in position there 
at present, or were the enterprise at 
this moment in the course of execution, 
the whole Russian army in the Princi- 
palities might be utterly annihilat- 
ed. Wallachia is shut in on the 
south by the Danube, and on the north 
by the long ridge of the Carpathian 
mountains (crossed only by two passes 
leading into Austria, and both of 


* The same disgraceful state of matters continues up to the moment of going to press— 
March 25th. 
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which are impassable at this sea- 
son), and only at its north-eastern 
extremity is there an open route to 
Russia. Upon this route—at this 
neck of the cul-de-sac—would be the 
allied forces; and thus, assailed in front 
by Omer Pasha’s army, and in rear by 
the Anglo-French battalions, Prince 
Gortschakoff’s forces would, in such 
circumstances, be cut off to a man. 

But no such enterprise, apparently, 
is to be undertaken. Our Government 
cannot yet reconcile themselves to take 
an open and energetic part against the 
Czar. In truth, so actually sluggish 
have they been, despite all their magni- 
loquent professions, that even after a 
whole year of menacing negotiations, 
when the Emperor of Russia recalled 
his ambassador in the middle of Febru- 
ary, they were not ready to take an ac- 
tive part in the strife. Last spring the 
Czar declared positively that he would 
not recede a hair's breadth from Prince 
Menschikoff’s ultimatum, and that if 
the Turks did not accede to it, he would 
use force to compel them to do so; 
and neither more nor less has he said 
ever since.'‘It has constantly been, “The 
ultimatum, or nothing ;” and as ever 
since July our Ministers have declared 
that ultimatum to be inadmissible, and 
moreover, that the Principalities must 
be evacuated, while the Czar as reso- 
lutely stuck to both these points, it is 
most strange, indeed, that, when the 
actual rupture came at last, it found us 
still unprepared. Even the fleet with 
which Sir Charles Napier has sailed for 
the Baltic, is inadequately manned ; 
but the imminence of the crisis com. 
pelled the Admiralty to hurry it off to 
the scene of action—for the formid- 
able Russian fleet at Cronstadt is re- 
ported to be preparing to put to sea; 
and there is reason to apprehend that 
its object is to strike a blow at some 
of the Swedish ports before we can 
arrive to help them. 

We meant to have continued these 
remarks on the military view of the 
question, and pointed out the strata- 
getical moves likely to be undertaken 
on the Danube and in the Caucasus, as 
well as the great peril which now threat- 
ens the flanks of the grand Turkish 
armies — on the one side, by the armed 
intervention of Austria; and on the 
other, by a similar attack from Persia. 

But we cannot enlarge upon these 
points, for a document has just come 
to hand, which imperatively demands 
to be noticed, and which compels us to 
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revert for a moment to the political 
aspect of the question. The document 
in question contains statements against 
the Ministry of far too grave a charac- 
ter to be made the subject of mere 
party invective, for they tend to de- 
stroy all confidence in the Government 
on the part of the country. It is a reply 
of the Czar—published in the Journal 
de St, Petersbourg of March 3rd—to 
the charges of fraud and deception, 
which Lord J. Russell and his colleagues 
recently uttered against the Emperor 
in the British Legislature, and with 
which they now seek to excuse their 
long-continued truckling to his views. 
This document—which both the Times 
and the Ministry allow to be correct in 
all its principal statements — clearly 
establishes the complicity of the Aber- 
deen Ministry in the Czar’s designs 
upon Turkey before ever Prince Mens- 
chikoff set out on his mission. After 
indignantly referring to the charges of 
deceit brought against him by Lord 
John Russell, in his speech of the 17th 
February, the Czar says :— 


“ The British Government has in its hands 
the written proof that there is no founda- 
tion for these charges; for, long before the 
present condition of affairs—before the ques- 
tions which led to the mission of Prince 
Menschikoff to Constantinople had assumed 
so serious an aspect of difference — before 
Great Britain had adopted the same line of 
policy as France—the Emperor had sponta- 
neously explained himself with the most 
perfect candour to the Queen and her Minis- 
ters, with the object of establishing with 
them an intimate agreement even in the 
event of the most formidable contingency 
which could befall the Ottoman Empire.” 


After stating the Emperor's motives 
for interfering in the affairs of Turkey 
—which are precisely those which we 
have expressed ina former part of this 
article ——and that it appeared of the 
highest moment to his Majesty to es- 
tablish the most perfect identity of 
views with the British Government, 
the document proceeds :— 


“With this view the Emperor engaged 
the English Minister at St. Petersburg’ to 
cause-her Majesty to be informed of his an- 
ticipations with respect to the danger, more 
or less imminent, that menaced Turkey. He 
requested on this subject a confidential in- 
terchange of opinions with her Britannic Ma- 
jesty. That was certainly the most evident 
proof of confidence which the Emperor could 
give to the Court of St. James; and thus 
did his Majesty most openly signify his sin- 
cere wish to prevent any ulterior divergence 
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between the two Governments, Sir H. 
Seymour acquitted himself forthwith of the 
important commission which the Emperor 
had impressed on him in a long and familiar 
conversation. And the result showed itself 
in a correspondence of the most friendly 
character between the present English Mi- 
nisters and the Imperial Government.” 


Challenged by the opposition lead- 
ers, Lord Aberdeen has confessed 
that, in the main, these statements are 
true; and also, that the Czar did 
actually communicate his designs, in 
regard to Turkey, to Sir Robert Peel 
ye as Lord John Russell added, to 

sord Aberdeen himself, then Foreign 
Minister), during his visit to England, 
in 1844. No wonder that such a con- 
fession—and, still more, the subsequent 
publication of the “ Confidential Cor- 
respondence,” upon which we have not 
space to commemorate—called forth in 
19 aa the strongest animadver- 
sions upon the conduct of the Ministry ; 
especially as, during the debate on the 
blue books, the members of the Cabinet 
again and again solemnly pledged them- 
selves that the Czar had never commu- 
nicated to them his actual designs upon 
Turkey, and that they had been inno- 
cent dupes of his fraudulent assurances. 

In our first extract from the Czar's 
reply, our readers will observe the 
words, ‘‘before Great Britain had 
adopted the same line of policy as 
France.” ‘There is a great deal under 
these words, as we shall immediately 
show. The Aberdeen Ministry have, 
of late, been most profuse in their asse- 
verations as to theconcord that has pre- 
vailed between them and the Govern- 
ment of the French Emperor; but 
a scrutiny of the blue books shows that 
the very reverse of this has been the 
ease. Look, for instance, at Lord 
Clarendon’s despatch of 23rd March, 
1853, and say if he could possibly have 
penned a despatch better calculated to 
encourage the Russian Emperor to pro- 
ceed in his projects, and to convince 
him that he would not have to fear any 
counteralliance between Great Britain 
and France. Or turn to Count Nes- 
selrode’s despatch of 13th August, 
and there it will be seen that the 
Aberdeen Ministry were making “ con- 
fidential overtures,” favourable to Rus- 
sia and adverse to France, so late as 
the beginning of August, of which not 
a whisper was breathed in either 
House of Parliament, and of which 
not a trace is to be found in the pub- 
lished correspondence. A similar pro- 
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cess of double-dealing towards France, 
and of truckling to Russia, has been 
pursued down to the last moment. In 
the beginning of this year, when the 
people both of England and France 
were smarting under the humiliation 
of the Sinope disaster, a joint despatch 
was concerted between the two Go- 
vernments, and forwarded to their re- 
spective ambassadors at St. Peters- 
burg; but no sooner did the ambassa- 
dors proceed to communicate their 
despatches to Count Nesselrode, than 
they were found to differ on a most 
important —indeed, vital point. For 
at the end of the British despatch there 
was written — ** Jt is considered that 
the Turkish fleet should undertake no 
aggressive operations by sea, so long as 
matters remain in their present state,” — 
while no such clause was to be found in 
the despatch of the French Govern- 
ment, Yet mark the importance of 
this clause, It is the very one upon 
the subsequent withdrawal of which, by 
our Government, the Czar recalled his 
ambassador from our Court! 

The only possible deduction from 
these and suchlike other instances 
scattered throughout the blue books is, 
that throughout the whole of last year, 
nay, down to the very opening of Par- 
liament, we were constantly on the eve 
of a rupture with the French Govern- 
ment; and it will probably by-and- 
bye be seen that the recall of M. 
Walewshi, the French Ambassador at 
London, in the third week of November, 
indicated a much more serious crisis 
than is ordinarily supposed. We have 
seen a good many recalls of ambassa- 
dors, which were glossed over at the 
time by the Government, but seldom 
one which did not actually threaten a 
rupture of friendly relationship. In 
truth, nothing but the calm wisdom of 
the French Emperor, and the strong 
expression of anti-Russian feeling in 
Great Britain, carried us safely through 
the critical period, and disconcerted 
the schemes of Russia when within a 
hair’s-breadth of their accomplishment. 
Had France and England quarrelled and 
separated, then France single-handed 
would have been forced to succumb 
before the forces of Absolutism—a 
Bourbon would have mounted the 
throne, and the final combination 
would have been,—all Europe against 
Great Britain ! 

Though Sir James Graham now 
rails in abusive terms at the Czar, it 
is just a year since he spoke in a 
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similar strain of the French Emperor. 
His leading colleagues in the Ministry 
are politicians of the same stamp. But 
from our charges against the Coalition 
Cabinet, we must to a great extent ex- 
cept Lord Palmerston. He and Lord 
Aberdeen are the antipodes of each 
other. We did justice to his foreign 
policy when he first withdrew from 
the Russell Administration in 1851, 
and we believe nothing but the ne- 
cessities of his position induced him to 
lend even his countenance to the Rus- 
sian policy of his present colleagues. 
He remained in office, to avoid still 
Worse contingencies. In December 
last, the country was not ripe fora 
new Government, and, by going out, 
Palmerston would have lost the little 
influence he had, without the certainty 
of acquiring a new and firmer position. 
He isa cautious man, and bides his 
time. The circumstances attending 
his suspension of office in December 
last have never been explained; and 
a partial mystery still hangs over his 
actual withdrawal from the Russell 
Cabinet in 1851. Yet this at least is 
known, that on the former of these 
occasions, the ground of his dismissal 
was his hearty recognition of the 
Government of Louis Napoleon —a 
rince hated by his present colleagues, 
Til John Russell and Lord Aber- 
deen, and reviled by Graham and 
Wood, but to whose wise policy alone 
it is that Great Britain and France 
now stand side by side to front the 
approaching storm. 

Ihe present Government have been 
most reluctantly forced by public opi- 
nion to take part against Russia, and 
we fear they still seek to carry on the 
contest in so languid a way, as to allow 
Russiato gain such successes as may still 
compel Turkey to accede to the Protec- 
torate. Then the Czar will be content, 
they believe, and war (for a time) at 
an end. But they need not so de- 
ceive themselves. The Turks will go 
down fighting like heroes. By the 
sword they won their empire, and with 
the sword they will defend it. Any 
one may see that this will be the issue ; 
and it is sheer madness for Lord Aber- 
deen to go on hoping for a lasting 

ace, by truckling to the designs of 

ussia. It may be truly said of the 
a. Ministry, that they ‘neither 
now how to make war, nor to keep 
peace ;” and the country, it is easy tosee, 
will not long submit to see our foreign 
policy conducted by such men. Their 
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double-dealing in the prosecution of 
their un-English policy has been un- 
paralleled,—and it is all coming forth 
now to the knowledge of the public. 
The friend for whom they have done 
so much, is exposing them. And as 
the truth is breaking alike upon Par- 
liament and People, a unanimous sen- 
timent of bitter indignation is arising 
in the country. But let both Par- 
liament and People be calm. Let them 
not injure themselves—injure England 
— injure freedom — from a mere wish 
to be avenged on “a false Ministry.” 
The Czar does nothing without an 
object. He counts upon the ebb and 
flow of popular feeling in this country, 
as one of his elements of success. We 
are no longer, as during the last war, led 
by a far-seeing aristocratic Govern- 
ment, patient of present burdens or 
reverses, for the sake of carrying the 
grand point at last. Our Government 
is now based chiefly upon the Ten- 
pounders. Now, more than ever,we are 
**a nation of shopkeepers,” exhibiting 
every year more and more an “ igno- 
rant impatience of taxation.” Well, 
then, see how this affects our prospects 
in the coming struggle. The nation 
calls out rightly at present for bold 
war ; but they grievously miscalculate 
the strength of the foe. Although there 
are few people who would endorse Cob- 
den’s nonsense about “ crumpling up” 
the Czar, still the general public greatly 
underrate the actual power of their 
adversary. Ignorant or forgetful of 
the history of the last war, they talk 
most slightingly of the strength and 
spirit of the Russian armies, — as if 
these troops had not carried the Rus- 
sian eagles in triumph over hard- 
fought fields in Italy, Switzerland, 
and Germany; and as if, even at 
the close of a long and bloody war, 
the strength of the Russian empire 
did not suffice to send two hun- 
dred thousand men to invade France 
and storm Paris. Now, the upshot of 
this will be, that these popular dreams 
of brilliant and speedy success will not 
be realised. Depression will follow. 
The people will find that we cannot 
conquer peace so easily as they bar- 
gained for. At first, when effective 
success was within our reach, the Mi- 
nistry would not let us have war; by- 
and-bye the Czar and his allies, flushed 
with success, may not let us have 
peace. In such circumstances, the 
Czar reckons, the ‘nation of shop- 
keepers’ will lose their wisdom and 
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equanimity. When they see the taxes 
rising higher and higher, with no suc- 
cess to our arms—Turkey going down, 
and Germany Russianised,—then, the 
Czar calculates, the people will burst 
into ravings against the Government, 
and madly accuse them of treachery 
and all manner of things,—being stung 


into irritation alike by the progress of 


Russian absolutism, and by the heavy 
taxation so fruitlessly misspent. 

It is because we perceive the pro- 
bability of some such crisis in the war 
as this, that we desire betimes to utter 
a word of warning. Let the people 
be advised. If they give way like 
children thus, —if they become petu- 
lant and untractable upon every re- 
verse, — they will be playing directly 
into the hands of their arch-enemy. 
We say the Czar counts upon these 
ebbs and flows of popular passion as his 
best allies. And, depend upon it, it is 
Sor this that he now exposes the dupli- 
city of the British Government, and 
their early complicity with himself. He 
holds them up to the distrust and in- 
dignation of the country in order the 
more effectually to paralyse us. For 
long he supported them—as long, that 
is to say, as they adhered to his po- 
licy ; but no sooner does he find them 
driven from their old views by the might 
of popular opinion, than he sets bhim- 
self to sap their power, and throw the 
country into dissension and commotion. 

Let the British people remember 
this truth—and the state of Continental 
Europe is every day more expressly 
declaring it — Russia is more to be 
Seared for her policy than for her arms. 
Her present game is, to set Courts 
and Peoples at loggerheads, and so 
make one or both of them to play into 
her hands. She is winning over the 
Austrian and Prussian Courts, at the 
expense of their peoples. She will 
win, in a similar fashion, the German 
Princes, in utter opposition to the 
sentiments of the German race, —in 
Italy she will gain all the Courts save 
Piedmont ; and, by means of Carlist 
and other rebellions, she will find ample 
work for Spain and Portugal, as well as 
distraction for the other Western Powers. 
But there are two Courts which, she 
now knows, she cannot gain—namely, 
those of Britain and France (although 
certainly, nothing but the weight of 
popular feeling saved our shortsighted 
Cabinet from falling into the Russian 
snares). Against thoseCourts, therefore, 
she is prepared to employ her usual tac- 
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tics—in France, by fomenting Legiti- 
mist intrigues; andinEngland by sowing 
distrust between the Cabinet and the 
people. Do not let our statesmen slight 
this danger. It is imminent, because 
it is natural,—because the Cabinet have 
unfortunately given fur too much cause 
for this mistrust. 

We trust, however, that the sober 
strength of the British character will 
suffice to keep the country free from this 
peril, We would say to our country- 
men—Do not let past error on the 
part of our statesmen irritate us into 
forgetfulness of the national interests. 
We do not wish to see any entire 
change of Ministry. Let the Cabinet 
be remodelled — or remodel itself. 
Clarendon is a mere echo, and there- 
fore not much to be minded; but we 
cannot see how the Premier can remain 
in office, without perilling that main- 
stay of all Governments— the confi- 
dence of the people. Let the Premier 
come out, therefore; and if there be 
any other ‘ Russians” in the camp, 
whether leaders or subalterns, let them 
come out also. We must, as the first 
necessity of our position, have a Go- 
vernment possessing the confidence of 
the country; and we must have one 
that perceives the real nature of the 
contest, as on the eve of becoming one 
between Absolutism and popular Go- 
vernment — between Russianism and 
civilisation. Palmerston knows this, 
therefore let him be the chief. He, 
moreover, is trusted by the country, 
—and that, at present, is of prime 
importance. We might mention Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe as a suitable 
ally for such a Premier, and equally 
well known for his anti-Russian senti- 
ments—to supersede Clarendon in the 
Foreign Office. We are not desirous 
of changes — we wish to avoid them ; 
nevertheless, in war, the financial ma- 
nagement of a country is every whit 
as Important as the actual guidance of 
its armies; and to our other proposed 
changes, * therefore, we must add, the 
prescient Disraeli, vice the short- 
sighted and incompetent Gladstone. 

Red-tapeism has had its day—the 
last twelvemonth of abortive diplomacy 
has rung its knell. What the nation 
now wants, is its great minds in all 
departments. And, although the 
struggle must roll on for some time 
yet before the stirred nation can put 
forth its giants, let us at least seize 
upon those we already have, and place 
them in the van of the battle, 
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A THIRD AND CONCLUDING VISIT TO THE DRAMATIC GALLERY OF THE 
GARRICK CLUB. 


Or the comic actors immediately fol- 
lowing the age of Garrick, and disci- 
ples of his school, there were none more 
celebrated than Quick and Edwin, of 
each of whom there are four portraits 
in character, in this collection. Their 
styles and attributes were totally dif- 
ferent. Quick was little, pert, fidgety, 
and important, with a strut like a tur- 
key-cock, and short, sharp, epigram- 
matic turns of humour, peculiar to him- 
self. He was a favourite actor with 
George III., who always asked to have 
him in the bill when he commanded a 
play. His manner was dry, not richly 
fraught with humour, but quaint and 
whimsical, with an oddity of voice 
which invariably produced effect. His 
mon excellence Jay in old men. 

saac Mendoza, in the Duenna, seems 
to have been his best part. Edwin's 
acting was of a more exuberant and 
racy character, combining the eccen- 
tricities of Weston and Shuter. He 
was one of those who, in playing clowns, 
offended against the canon of Shak- 
speare by saying more than was set 
down for them. He took more liber- 
ties with his text and audience than 
either Nokes or Penkethman did be- 
fore him, or Liston and John Reeve 
long after. He was not so good an 
actor as either Quick or Parsons, but 
he gained more applause than either ; 
sometimes by overflowing humour, but 
frequently by fortunate extravagance, 
Profound critics called him a mere man- 
nerist. Let those who understand ex- 
plain the term. If it means an artist 
who performs his work after a particu- 
lar manner, the class, we suspect, will 
be found as numerous as the whole fa- 
mily of nature herself. Edwin’s repu- 
tation required the support of original 
characters, written expressly for his 
peculiar vein. When an old comedy was 
revived, there was always a character in 
it exactly measured for Quick or Par- 
sons, but not one that fitted Edwin. 
O'Keeffe speaks less favourably of him 
than might have been expected, for 
no actor and author were ever under 
greater mutual obligations. Edwin 
owed much of his fame to the parts 
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which O'Keeffe wrote for him; and of 
O'Keeffe it had been ludicrously said, 
that when Edwin died, O'Keeffe would 
be damned. Quick lived up to eighty- 
three, frugal, independent, and habitu- 
ally temperate. Edwin died at forty- 
two, broken down by systematic drunk- 
enness. How many sons of genius 
have yielded to the same temptation! 
Boaden says :—** This singular being 
was the absolute victim of sottish in- 
temperance. Ihave seen him brought 
to the stage-door at the bottom of a 
chaise, senscless and motionless. Bran- 
don, on these occasions, was the prac- 
tising physician of the theatre. If the 
clothes could be put on him, and he was 
pushed on to the lamps, he rubbed his 
stupid eyes for a minute, consciousness 
and brilliant humour awakened toge- 
ther, and his acting seemed only the 
richer for the bestial indulgence that 
had overwhelmed him.” 

This portrait of Jack Johnstone, as 
Sir Callaghan O'’Brallaghan, by Sir 
M. A. Shee, is not only a fine paint- 
ing, but an admirable likeness. Whe- 
ther in or out of his stage-clothes, 
Johnstone was a remarkably handsome 
man, with a bearing so innately gen- 
tleman-like, that it was impossible, by 
any external travesty, to change him 
into a clown. But his constitutional 
humour made up for that strange defi- 
ciency in his rustics, a want of natural 
vulgarity. His acting was ease per- 
sonified, without the slightest appear- 
ance of art or labour. In a military 
character, or a travelled Irish gentle- 
man, he stood above all rivalry; but 
Tyrone Power excelled him in rollick- 
ing, dare-devil assumptions, which 
admitted of greater breadth, and de- 
pended more on physical elasticity and 
untiring spirits. In their drunken 
men both were equally happy, and hit 
the difficult point of merriment with. 
out producing disgust. Irish John- 
stone, as he was usually called, was 
one of the pleasantest table-companions 
that ever gladdened society. He re- 
tired in 1820, having realised a hand. 
some fortune, and lived to see his 
eighty-first birthday —~ another emi- 
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nent instance, that the practise of the 
art histrionic is in itself highly condu- 
cive to health, happiness, and longe- 
vity. The true spirit of Irish fun and 
national eccentricity appears, by ge- 
neral consent, to have died with John- 
stone and Power. Of some later repre- 
sentatives, the less that is said the 
better. 

We must ascend now to the top of 
the staircase, to look at a large paint- 
ing by Matthew Brown, representing 
the last scene of The Gamester, with 
the death of Beverley. This was not 
in the Mathews’ gallery, but a presen- 
tation to the Club from the late M. M. 
Zachary, Esq. ‘The picture, admira- 
bly finished, in which the figures are 
of the full life size, was found, ne- 
glected and smoke-dried, in a back 
room in the old Bush Hotel at Bristol. 
How it got there has not been traced. 
The portraits are Pope and Mrs. Pope, 
Mrs. Wells (more ps hae for beau- 
ty than talent), and Hull; as Beverley, 
Mrs. Beverley, Charlotte and Jarvis. 
By a careless oversight, the artist has 
omitted Lewson, who is indispensable 
to the scene, and has introduced one or 
two subordinates who have no business 
there at all. A close examination 
shows that the head of Hull has been 
cut out, and the features of Mundeu 
interpolated in its place. The mention 
of this rare comedian brings us down 
again to look at him in nine different 
impressions, as scattered through the 
rooms below. Observe him first in his 
own character and costume, a fine por- 
trait by Sir M. A. Shee, presented to 
the Club by Mr. Macready. We have 
him again in groups and single cha- 
racters, by Zoffany, Opie, Dewilde, 
Clint, and Turneau. The scene from 
Lock and Key exhibits him to the life, 
as old Brummagem. Munden came out 
in 1790, at Covent-garden, and made 
his last appearance at Drury-lane in 
1824. Reader, he was a great actor, with 
the peculiar merit of playing serious 
old men as well as he did comic ones. 
His Captain Bertram and old Dornton 
were nearly as good as his Sir Francis 
Gripe and Sir Abel Handy. His Mar- 
all was inimitable, and his Nipperkin 
and Christopher Sly never to be for- 
gotten. The old Spanish proverb says, 
** He who has not seen Seville has lost 
a wonder.” So have you lost a treat, 
such as you will never have provided 
for you again, if you began to frequent 
playhouses after Joseph Munden had 


departed. You are as unlucky as 
Darteneuf, the great epicure, who died 
just before turtle was imported from 
the West Indies. Shall we attempt to 
describe this incomparable comedian 
and his vagaries? If we were to write 
for an hundred years, we could not emu- 
late the brilliant sentences of ‘* Elia ”’ 
(Charles Lamb) ; so let us even trans- 
cribe them for the better edification of 
those who like to read of what they can 
never hope to see: —** Not many nights 
ago, we had come home from seeing 
this extraordinary performer in Cock- 
letop; and when we retired to our pil- 
low, his whimsical image still stuck by 
us in such a manner as to threaten sleep, 
No sooner did we fall into slumbers, 
than the same image, only more per- 
plexing, assailed us in the shape of 
dreams. Not one Munden, but five 
hundred, were dancing before us, like 
the faces which, whether you will or 
no, come when you have been taking 
opium — all the strange combinations 
which this strangest of all strange mor- 
tals ever shot his proper countenance 
into, from the day he came commis- 
sioned to dry up the tears of the town, 
for the loss of the now almost forgotten 
Edwin. O for the power of the pencil 
to have fixed them when we awoke! 
There is one face of Farley, one face of 
Knight, one face (but what a one it is!) 
of Liston; but Munden has none that 
you can properly pin downand call Ais, 
When you think he has exhausted 
his battery of looks, in unaccountable 
warfare with your gravity, suddenly he 
sprouts out an entirely new set of fea- 
tures, like Hydra. He is not one, but le- 
gion; notsomuch acomedian, asa com- 
pany. If his name could be multiplied 
ike his countenance, it might fill a play- 
bill. He, and he alone, literally makes 
faces. Applied to any other person, 
the phrase is a mere figure, denoting 
certain modifications of the human 
visage. Out of some invisible ward- 
robe he dips for faces as his friend 
Suett used for wigs, and fetches them 
out as easily. We should not be sur- 
prised to see him some day put out the 
head of a race-horse, or come forth a 
pewit, or lapwing, some feathered 
metamorphosis. We have seen this 
gifted actor in Sir Christopher Curry, 
or in Old Dornton, diffuse a glow of 
sentiment which has made the pulse of 
a crowded theatre beat like that of one 
man, when he has come in aid of the 
pulpit, doing good to the moral heart 
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stellatory importance. 


triarch of Poverty.’ 


stars about him.”’ 








of a people. We have seen some faint 
approaches to this sort of excellence in 
other players; but in what has been 
truly denominated the ‘sublime of 
farce,’ Munden stands out as single and 
unaccompanied as Hogarth. Hugarth, 
strange to tell, had no followers. 
school of Munden began, and must end, 
with himself. Can any man wonder 
like him? Can any man see ghosts 
like him ? Or fight with his own shadow 
—sessa—as he does in that strangely- 
neglected thing, the Cobbler of Pres- 
ton ?—where his alternations from the 
Cobbler to the Magnifico, and from the 
Magnifico to the Cobbler, keep the 
brain of the spectator in as wild a fer- 
ment as if some Arabian Night were 
being acted before him, or as if Tha- 
laba were notale! Who like him can 
throw, or ever attempted to throw, 
a supernatural interest over the com- 
monest daily-life objects ? 
a joint-stool, in his conception, rises 
into a dignity equivalent to Cassio- 
peia’s chair. It is invested with con- 
You could not 
speak of it with more deference if it 
were mounted into the firmament. 
‘A beggar in the hands of Michael 
Angelo,’ says Fuseli, ‘rose the Pa- 
So the custo of 

Munden antiquates and ennobles what 

it touches. His pots and his ladles are 

as grand and primal as the seething- 

pots and books seen in old prophetic 

vision. A tub of butter, contemplated 

by him, amounts toa Platonic idea. 

He understands a leg of mutton in its 

quiddity. He stands wondering amid 
5 the common-place materials of life, like 
primeval man, with the sun and the 


Munden was careful and fond of 
money, even to extremeparsimony. He 
died in 1832, aged seventy-four, leaving 
a widow, one son, and a daughter. 
His personal effects were sworn under 
£20,000. He was supposed to be 
much richer; but the emoluments and 
savings of actors are usually overrated. 
Here is Dowton in a scene from the 
Soidier’s Daughter,as Governor Heart- 
all; in another from the Mayor of 
Garratt, as Major Sturgeon; and 
again, as Sir Oliver Cypress, in Griev- 
ing's a Folly, all painted by Dewilde. 
He was an actor of strong original 
powers, hard and testy rather than 
unctuous, andexcelled in passionateold 
men. He was by fur the best Sir An- 
thony Absolute on the stage in his day, 
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and played the sleek, hypocritical Dr. 
Cantwell with equal skill and discrimi- 
nation. He was constitutionally dis. 
contented and dissatisfied, captious, 
and fretful, but withal warm-hearted 
and generous. He lived too long. 
Atter his retirement, a benefit and a 
subscription produced a competent 
sum, which his friends invested in an 
annuity for a given number of years, 
scarcely calculating that he would see 
them out, which, by dint of regular 
habits and an iron constitution, he 
contrived to effect. He must have 
been upwards of eighty when he died. 
Dowton's oddities were very amusing 
to those who were intimate with him, 
He fancied he could play tragedy, and 
never rested until he obtained an op- 
portunity of showing the town that Ed- 
mund Kean knew nothing of Shylock. 
But his experiment was, as might 
have been expected, a total failure. 
His great point of novelty consisted in 
having Jews in the court, as his friends 
and partizans, during the trial scene, 
and in their arms he fainted when told 
he was, perforce, to become a Chris- 
tian. The audience laughed outright, 
as acommentary on the actor's concep- 
tion. Once he exhibited privately to 
the writer of this article, the last scene 
of Sir Giles Overreach, according to his 
idea of the author’s meaning. It oc- 
curred at supper, after a performance 
in one of his own theatres in the Kent 
circuit, and a very mirthful tragedy it 
proved. He had a strange, inverted 
idea, that Massinger intended Sir Giles 
for a comic character. He also fan. 
cied he could play Lord Ogleby, when 
nature with her own hand had daguer- 
reotyped him for Mr. Sterling. ‘These 
are the eccentricities of genius, which 
are equally mournful and unaccount- 
able. 

Of five portraits of Faweett, this 
which represents him as Captain Copp, 
with Charles Kemble as the King, in 
the scene from Charles 1I., by Clint, is 
by far the most faithful and agreeable. 
In this character, he took his leave of 
the stage, on Thursday the 20th May, 
1830. He was the original Job Thorn- 
berry in John Bull, a part which fur- 
nished an admirable type of his pecu- 
liar style. Munden was called to the 
rehearsal, having been told by Colman 
that he had taken care of him in a 
character which suited him to a hair. 
He expected Job Thornberry, and was 
delighted; but overflowed with indig- 
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nation when Sir Simon Rochdale was 
put into his hand, which he perempto- 
rily refused, and which then fell to 
Blanchard, to whom it proved a valu- 
able stepping-stone. The original cast 
of John Bull is worth remembering, 
as a sample of how plays were acted at 
Covent Garden, under the govern- 
ment of the elder Harris ;—Job Thorn- 
berry, Fawcett ; Hon.Tom Shuffleton, 
Lewis; Peregrine, Cooke; Dennis 
Brulgruddery, Johnstone; Sir Simon 
Rochdale, Blanchard; Frank Roch- 
dale, H. Johnston; Dan, Emery; Lord 
Fitz-Balaam, Waddy; Mary Thorn- 
berry, Mrs. Gibbs; Lady Caroline 
Braymore, Mrs. H. Johnston; and 
Mrs. Brulgruddery, Mrs. Davenport. 
All these were first-rate artistsin their 
respective lines. The play, brought 
out in March, ran forty-eight nights 
the first season—an enormous longevi ity 
in those days. The name (John Bull; 

or, an Englishman's Fireside) was 
happily chosen at the time, as the whole 
nation was in arms to resist the threat 
of French invasion at the commence- 
ment of the war; but the piece con- 
tained not the most remote allusion to 
politics or public affairs. 

Cooke said, of this comedy (in Dun- 
lap’s “* Memoirs”), ‘“‘We got John 
Buil from Colman, act by act, as he 
wanted money, but thelast act did not 
come, and Harris refused to make any 
farther advances. At last, necessity 
drove Colman to make a finish, and 
he wrote the fifth act in one night, on 
separate sheets of paper. As he filled 
one piece after the other, he threw 
them on the floor, and, finishing his 
liquor, went to bed. Harris, w ho im- 
patiently expected the denouement of 
the play, according to promise, sent 
Faweett to Colman, whom he found 
still in bed. By his direction, Fawcett 
picked up the scraps, and brought 
them to the theatre.” <A story very 
like this is told of Sheridan and 
Pizarro. It has been said that the 
last act was not finished when the cur- 
tain drew up on the first night, and 
that the parts were delivered to the 
actors before the ink was dry, and dur- 
ing the progress of the performance. 
Those were halcyon days for manage- 
rial exchequers, when comedies, such 
as John Bull, the Heir-at-Law, and 
the Poor Gentleman, were considered 
novelty enough for an entireseason. No 
new scenery was looked for, and the 
dresses were a mere bagatelle. There 
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was no previous outlay of two or three 
thousand pounds before a shilling could 
revert to the treasury. 

Fawcett succeeded Lewis as stage- 
manager at Covent Garden, and filled 
that troublesome office for many years 
with general popularity. He was not 
deeply erudite, and some whimsical 
stories have been told of his proposed 
amendments in the elocution of de- 
fective actors. He possessed great 
versatility, and many of his assump- 
tions were as perfect as art and genius 
could render them. He could either 
melt the heart with pathos, or stimu- 
late mirth with rich, discriminating 
humour. As Shakspearean representa- 
tions, his Falstaffs were loudly praised, 
while his ‘Touchstone was considered 
by many equal to King’s; neither were 
his Lord Ogleby and Sir Peter Teazle 
considered much behind in the race, 
until William Farren, in a hard contest, 
same in at least neck and neck with 
the original. Fawcett died far from 
rich, March the 13th, 1837, aged 
sixty-eight. 

The year 1800, introduced to the 
London boards one of the most ori- 
ginal and powerful tragic actors, in a 
confined line, that ever trod the stage, 
George Frederick Cooke. He was 
forty-five before he obtained the ob- 
ject of his ambition, a metropolitan en- 
gagement. Those whorecollected him 
for years before, declared that he was 
then far inferior to what he had been 
in earlier life, and that he had passed 
his zenith, He thought differently 
himself. ‘* Now,” said he, when his 
engagement was signed, ‘I will shake 
Black Jack (meaning Kemble) upon 
his throne.” He did so; and would 
have continued to hold divided empire 
for many years, but the foul demon of 
intemperance stepped in to blight his 
fair prospects, and undermined at once 
his faculties, his constitution, and his 
fame. When sober, and himself, Cooke 
was not only a great actor, but a gen- 
tleman in appearance, manner, and 
conversation. When drunk, he de- 
generated into a noisy, brutish bac- 
chanal, fit only to herd with the rout 
of Comus or Silenus. The best por- 
trait of him in this collection is the 
first, by Phillips, which represents him 
as Shylock in The Merchant of Venice, 
ever one of his ablest delineations. He 
is also here as Kitely, by Singleton ; as 
Iago, by Green; as Sir Archy Mac- 
Sarcasm, and Richard the Third, by 
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Dewilde, and in his private character 
by Stewart, painted in America. 
Cooke’s style was as opposite to that 
of the Kemble school as can possibly 
be conceived. It was fiery energy op- 
posed to dignity; quick, impassioned 
utterance, instead of measured declama- 
tion; epigrammatic fierceness and pun- 
gency, in place of lofty eloquence; rapid 
movement and gesticulation, rather 
than graceful attitudes or studied 
pauses. But there were startling ori- 
ginality, novel effects, a penetrating 
eye, with a clear, piercing, and so- 
norous voice— more than enough to 
excite, attract, and astonish. Cooke's 
reputation had preceded him; the 
public were prepared to see a great 
performer, and expectation was more 
than realised. The part selected for his 
first appearance was Richard the Third. 
The terms of his engagement were 
precisely the same which he rejected 
seven-years before—an interval which, 
had it been filled up in a London 
theatre, might have enabled him to 
shake off the fatal habits now too 
deeply rooted for reform. Of his de- 
but, he says himself, ** Never was a 
reception more flattering, nor ever did 
I receive more encouraging, indul- 
gent, and warm approbation than on 
that night, both through the play and 
at the conclusion. Kembledid me the 
honour of making one of theaudience.”’ 
His performances proved so lucrative 
to the manager, that he allowed him 
his benefit at an early part of the 
season, and remitted the usual charges. 
The house overflowed in every part, 
the receipts amounting to £530, being 
the largest sum old Covent Garden 
would contain. During this first season 
he repeated Richard twenty-two times, 
Shylock, ten; Iago, ten; Macbeth, 
seven; Kitely, ten; the Stranger, 
twice; and Sir Giles Overreach, five 
times. He also acted Sir Archy Mac- 
Sarcasm, in Macklin’s revived farce of 
Love a-la-Mode. The Stranger was 
unsuited to him, and in this part he 

yas far inferior to Kemble; his range 
was limited, but his best parts he 
played better than any other actor on 
the stage. Deficient in grace and la- 
boured refinement, he studied to be 
natural. In soliloquies he was emi- 
nently effective. Instead of flourishing 
about and crossing the stage, as many 
actors do, he concentrated himself and 
stood almost motionless; not address. 
ing the audience, or making them a 
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yarty to his thoughts, but wrapped up 
in a kind of self-conference, in which a 
man may be said to be communing with 
his own soul. During the next year, 
Cooke added Sir Pertinax MacSyco- 
shant, in the Man of the World, to his 
Fist, and this ever remained one of his 
most brilliant impersonations. The 
stage never produced any thing su- 
perior. George III. went to see it five 
times in one season, and declared that 
Garrick’s best efforts fell below the per- 
fection of this. Those of the present 
generation who remember Young in 
this same character, have seen a re- 
flection of Cooke vividly portrayed. 
In the Falstaffs, Cooke was approved 
by the public, but never could satisfy 
himself. He acknowledged freely that 
he borrowed all his best points from 
Henderson. He now began to disap- 
point the audience freely, while his 
apologetic allusions to his * old com- 
plaint” excited at first laughter, and, 
finally, indignation. His health and 
popularity declined together, and in 
1810, he sailed for America. Whether 
he was kidnapped, as has been as- 
serted, or went of his own accord, and 
premeditatedly broke his engagement, 
mattered little in the sequel. He went, 
and returned no more. 

His first appearance at New York was 
in his favourite character of Richard, 
on the Ist of November, 1810. Pre. 
vious to going on, his agitation was ex- 
treme ; he trembled like an untried can- 
didate who had never faced an audience, 
and he afterwards said, that the idea 
of appearing before a new people, and 
in a new world, at his advanced time 
of life, agitated him even more than 
his first appearance at Covent Garden. 

Being the first great English actor 
who had visited the United States, his 
success and attraction were enormous ; 
but nothing could reclaim him from 
his settled and constantly recurring 
habits of inebriety. He continued to 
act, receiving large sums, alternately 
delighting and disappointing his au. 
diences until within a short time of his 
death, which occurred on the 26th of 
September, 1812. He was then fifty. 
six. ‘The physician who attended him 
in his last illness declared that he had, 
by a long course of intemperance, de- 
stroyed one of the best constitutions 
that man ever possessed. The career 
and fate of this gifted performer form 
a subject melancholy to contemplate, 
and valuable to ponder over. “ He was 
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a more striking instance than even 
George Powell, of the insufficiency of 
talents and genius without prudence or 
self-government, As Booth gave up 
drinking from observing the contempt 
and distress into which Powell had 
lunged himself by that vice, so every 
iving actor, who feels a propensity to 
the bottle, would do well to read the 
memoirs of Cooke with the most se- 
rious attention.”* It has been stated 
in some memoirs, that Cooke’s father 
was an officer in the army, and that he 
himself was born in the barracks in 
Dublin. If this account came from 
himself, it was not to be depended on ; 
in all such reminiscences he was very 
contradictory. Sometimes, in his cups, 
he used to say that he had borne a 
commission in the King’s service ; 
while his only substantial claim to the 
military character appears to have 
been that he once enlisted as a private 
soldier, in a fit of drunken despair, and 
obtained his discharge through the in- 
terest of friends. When under the 
influence of Bacchus, he overflowed 
with loyalty, and became pompous and 
grandiloquent. At first he refused 
xeremptorily to act for the American 

resident. 

«* What!” exclaimed he, “shall I, 
George Frederick Cooke, the son of a 
British officer, and an officer myself, 
who have acted in presence of the 
sacred majesty of England, appear be- 
fore the d—d King of the Yankee 
Doodles? Never!” 

He was, however, soothed down by 
their actually playing ‘* God save the 
King,” to gratify his humour, and then 
delivered himself in his very best style. 
When Edmund Kean visited America, 
he erected a memorial to a kindred 
genius, whose remains, until then, had 
been suffered to slumber in his distant 
burial-ground, undistinguished from 
the surrounding tenants. This monu- 
ment, in St. Paul's Churchyard, New 
York, where Cooke was interred, con- 
sists of a stone pedestal, surmounted by 
an urnona flight of steps. The inscrip- 
tion runs as follows: — 


* Erected to the Memory of 
GEORGE FREDERICK COOKE, 
BY 
EDMUND KEAN, 

Of the Theatre Royal, Drury-lane. 

1821. 

Three kingdoms claim his birth ; 
Both hemispheres pronounce his worth.” 
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And on the opposite side— 


‘* Repaired by 
CHARLES KEAN, 
1846." 


Here are portraits of three celebrat- 
ed vocalists — Madame Mara, Mrs. 
Mountain (by Romney), and Mrs. Bil- 
iington. ‘They were accounted great 
singers in their day, and, like Mrs, 
Dickons, who came a little after them, 
retained their powers of voice beyond 
the period of life at which those deli- 
cate gifts usually decline. Music has 
so much improved of late years, that 
were these ladies now revived in their 
strength and beauty, perhaps they 
might be judged interior to many of 
their successors; but our ancestors 
looked upon them, each and all, as 
mistresses of melody, equal to St. Ce- 
cilia herself. Madame Mara, although 
a foreigner, performed in English opera, 
and particularly excelled in Mandane 
and Polly. She sang with great sim- 
plicity, and seldom called in the aid of 
a shake or flourish, Mrs. Billington 
appeared at concerts as a piano-forte 
player at the early age of seven. - Mrs. 
Mountain was the first female who at- 
tempted an entertainment by herself, 
under the title of **The Lyric No- 
velist,” which she gave at the Freema- 
sons’ Hall, in 1809. 

Madame Storace (there is her por- 
trait, by Sharpe, immediately before 
us) was another bright musical star of 
the same period — equally eminent as 
a singer, and superior as combining 
the variety of an excellent comic ac- 
tress. While standing amongst the 
followers of Euterpe, let us not pass 
by without pausing to look on Incle- 
don, an English buallad-singer of the 
purest style and taste; and Braham, 
who in many points excelled him, and 
reigned for nearly half a-century with- 
out a dangerous competitor. 

Mrs. Mattocks and Mrs. Davenport, 
who are there close to each other, were 
both admirable actresses in the old 
women, a line which female genius sel- 
dom subsides into willingly, or until 
the inroads of time have weakened the 
powers of depicting the humours of 
age effectively. The first of these ladies 
trod the boards in absolute infancy. 
At the age of four years and a-half, she 

2rformed the part of the Parish Girl, 
in What d’ye Call It? —an ingenious 
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burlesque written by Gay. She was 
so diminutive even for her tender age, 
that a gentleman in the pit ob- 
served — “I can hear very well, but 
I can’t see her without a glass.” At 
fifteen. she regularly commenced her 
profession, at Covent Garden, as Juliet, 
and retired in 1808, having been fifty- 
eight years on the stage, and always in 
the same theatre. Service then was 
inheritance. She lived to be upwards 
of eighty. Genest, the author of a 
“* History of the Stage,” being intro- 
duced to her one morning after her se- 
cession, observed, in the course of con- 
versation, that he remembered her 
acting in tragedy ; to which she replied 
that it was so long ago, she had almost 
forgotten it herself. Mrs. Davenport 
was not altogether as good an actress 
as Mrs. Mattocks, being more exclu- 
sively confined in her range of charac- 
ters. 

Elliston, as Octavian, in The Moun- 
taineers, by Singleton, is a poor speci- 
men, either as regards the painting or 
the subject. This portrait by Harlowe 
is much better ; while the Dewilde is 
scarcely worth looking at. He was a 
most fascinating, brilliant actor, with 
powers almost as varied as those of 
Garrick. Perhaps his universality in- 
jured his fame. His comedy was su- 
perior to his tragedy, although he suc- 
ceeded in the arduous character of Sir 
Edward Mortimer, in which Kemble 
had signally failed. His early reputa- 
tion, like that of Henderson and Mrs. 
Siddons, was won in Bath. During 
the height of his popularity he was en- 
gaged in London, and through a part 
of the same season acted in both places, 
running backwards and forwards as he 
was wanted; which obtained for him 
the name of the ** Telegraph, or Fort- 
night Actor.” But the arrangement 
was found inconvenient as well as un- 
profitable to all parties, and was soon 
abandoned. Having performed at the 
Haymarket for several seasons, he at 
length appeared at Drury-lane, in 
1804, as Rolla, in Pizarro, being en- 
gaged to assume the leading line in 
both departments of the drama. His 
success was so great that he took his 
first benefit at the Opera-house, Drury- 
Jane not being large enough to accom- 
modate the expected overflow. The 
house was literally taken by storm. 
At every entrance the rush was so over- 
whelming, that the door-keepers, money- 
takers and assistants were carried away, 
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and a scene of confusion ensued, 
not easy to describe or understand. 
Fortunately no accident occurred; an 
address was made from the stage by 
the beneficiaire, and hats were handed 
round to collect the money from those 
who had been carried in without the 
power of disbursement. The receipts 
reached £600; but if all the places 
occupied had been fairly paid for, they 
would have amounted to £1000, being 
the largest sum ever levied on the pub- 
lic by an actor at his benefit. 

Elliston was the original Duke 
Aranza in the Honeymoon, a part ex- 
actly suited to him in all points, and 
in which he has never been equalled, 
He had a fine, full-toned voice; and 
though sometimes inflated and extra- 
vagant in tragedy, he delivered a sen- 
timent, or an occasional didactic speech 
in comedy, with an effect peculiar to 
himself. Mrs. Inchbald, a professed 
theatrical critic, engaged to write no- 
tices for an edition of the *‘ British The- 
atre,” says, in her preface to the Honey- 
moon, ** Mr. Elliston’s Duke is most 
excellent through all his different 
scenes ; and the character requires abi- 
lities of so varied and forcible a nature, 
that to represent him perfectly in all 
the vicissitudes of his honeymoon, is 
to possess powers of acting equal to the 
personating every comic, and almost 
every tragic hero of the stage.” When 
we consider that this is written ofa 
part which never soars beyond level 
speaking ; of which the leading attri- 
butes are ease, elegance, assumed hu- 
mour, and firmness mingled with affec- 
tion; but at the same time utterly 
untinetured by a scintillation of the 
terrible passions which rend Othello, 
Macbeth, Lear, or Richard — without 
detracting from the merit of the actor, 
we lift up our hands in wonder at the 
hyperbolical summary, and think what 
thecriticism must be that could run into 
such a ridiculous extreme. You may 
cull an hundred good Duke Aranzas 
before you reach one passable Hamlet, 
Shylock, or Jaffier. We may here 
mention another curious episode in the 
trade of criticism, which, however, is 
not unique, as duplicate cases have oc- 
curred before and since. 

On Saturday, the 5th October, 1805, 
a revival of Farquhar’s comedy of The 
Constant Couple was announced for 
that evening's entertainment at Drury- 
lane Theatre. Elliston,who was to have 


played Sir Harry Wildair, was taken ill, 














































and She Stoops to Conquer substituted. 
On the following Monday an article 
appeared in a newspaper called The 
British Neptune, in which the non-per- 
formed play was severely castigated, 
and the principal actors lashed without 
mercy. Elliston, Dowton, Barrymore, 
and Bannister, commenced a prosecu- 
tion against the proprietors, who com- 
promised the matter by paying all ex- 
nenses, and giving fifty pounds to the 
Seery bane theatrical fund. 

Shortly before Elliston left Drury- 
lane in 1826, he appeared for the first 
time as Falstaff, in King Henry IV. 
Great expectations were excited by this 

erformance, which were not realised. 
Ie had every requisite for the part, 
and ought to have surpassed Hender- 
son, or any living representative. He 
rehearsed splendidly, but broke down 
comparatively in the acting. The fact 
was, long habits of dissipation had im. 
paired his powers before their legiti- 
mate time of decay — for he was then 
little more than fifty ; but he had be- 
come careless, vulgarised in style, and 
slovenly in his delivery of the text. In 
the same manner, he had dilapidated 
his fortune by an inveterate love of 
gambling—a vice in itself sufficient to 
exhaust the treasury of Creesus down 
to the most imperceptible residuum of 
an air-pump. Amongst his best parts 
(while in his zenith) may be reckoned, 
Vapour, Captain Absolute, Sylvester 
Daggerwood, Walter, Sheva, Octavian, 
Rolja, Fitzharding, in The Curfew, 
Young Rapid, Dr. Pangloss, Rove, 
Ranger, Vapid, Abednego, Bob Handy, 
Tangent, Belcour, The Three Singles, 
Jeremy Diddler, Duke Aranza, Felix, 
in The Hunter of the Alps, and Mer- 
cutio. He failed utterly in Wolsey and 
Lord Townly. So did Garrick in 
Marplot, Gil Blas, and Othello. El- 
liston was treated very shabbily by the 
Drury-lane proprietors, for which re- 
tribution came on them in due course. 
He laid out many thousands in remo. 
delling and improving the theatre ; but 
because he fell into a small arrear of 
rent, they kicked him out unceremo- 
niously, and ‘‘ whistled him down the 
wind to prey at fortune.” 

Here are Miss Duncan (afterwards 
Mrs. Davison) and Miss de Camp (af- 
terwards Mrs. C. Kemble), both ex- 
cellent actresses, and original perfor- 
mers in the Honeymoon with Elliston. 
Mrs. C. Kemble, long after she had 
retired, returned to the stage for one 
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night, and acted Lady Capulet on the 
first appearance of her daughter Fanny 
as Juliet. 

We are now looking on two of the 
greatest comic actors that ever lived— 
John Emery and John Liston, as dif- 
ferent in their respective lines as in 
personal appearance. No man’s face 
ever resembled or came up to the comic 
powers of Liston’s. Of him it may be 

truly said, in the words of Ariosto, 
“ Natura lo fece e poi ruppe la stampa” 
—Nature, after compounding those in- 
effable features, broke the mould. Yet 
let it not be imagined he was what is 
technically called a face-maker or a 
grimacier. Heraclitus could not have 
looked on him without mirth, while he 
himself would have remained imperturb- 
able. His great excellence lay in the 
ease and apparent unconsciousness 
of effort with which he convulsed an 
audience. ‘There was no deep delving 
for a joke, which came up by reluctant 
instalments, and produced a consump- 
tive, birth-strangled laugh, dying in 
its own echo. ‘The image is somewhat 
laboured, like the fun it deprecates. 
This scene from Love, Law and Physic, 
by Clint, gives us admirable portraits 
of Liston, Emery, and Charles Ma- 
thews,. of whom we shall speak pre- 
sently. Liston was originally a school. 
master ; and, for a long time after he 
adopted the stage, imagined himself 
destined to excel in the heroes of tra- 
gedy. He was not a little mortified 
when he played Romeo for his benefit 
in sober seriousness, and the audience 
insisted on receiving it as a burlesque. 
George LV. encored him from the royal 
box in Mawworm’s sermon, which ever 
afterwards stamped that unbecoming 
mummery with a singular reputation. 
It appears strange that the laughter- 
loving public of Dublin should never 
have fully appreciated the humour of 
Liston. It was caviare to them; they 
neither enjoyed the style nor the pieces 
written for its peculiar illustration. 
The writer once invited him to make 
a farewell visit to the Irish metropolis. 
** No,” said he, **they have seen me 
for the last time. T hey don’t laugh at 
my jokes ; they damn my new plays, 
and I am too rich to be unnecessarily 
annoyed.” Ilis last appearance in 


Dublin was in 1824, under the ma- 
nagement of his friend William Abbott, 
when he was so vexed at his diminished 
attraction, that he declared he would 
hever come again, and kept his word, 
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Liston died in 1846, aged sixty-nine, 
with a large fortune, the natural con- 
sequence of living within his income, 
and never engaging in any questionable 
speculation. 

Emery was great in all he under- 
took, even down to such small but gra- 
phic sketches as Barnadine and Justice 
Silence in Henry IV. He wasa painter 
as well as an actor, and brought his 
knowledge and taste in one art to bear 
on the other. His countrymen were 
unequalled ; he may be said to have 
created a line which died with him. 
His Tyke, in the School of Reform, 
was an impersonation of tremendous 
power, equal in the impassioned scenes 
to the highest efforts of the first tragic 
actors. Ife could produce effects out 
of very slender materials, and give pro- 
minence to parts of no importance. He 
usually visited the provinces in con- 
junction with Irish Johnstone, when 
the combined talents of two such oppo- 
site comedians produced a correspond- 
ing attraction. Emery, too, was some- 
times encored in a scene of Fixture, in 
a Roland for an Oliver—a compliment, 
except in this case and Mawworm’s 
sermon, invariably confined to singers. 
Romeo Coates would sometimes gra- 
tify the audience by a voluntary repe- 
tition of his dying agonies ; and the ce- 
lebrated Irish amateur, Luke Plunkett, 
once essayed to repeat the fight at Bos- 
worth, after he was killed, but the 
victorious Richmond held him forcibly 
down, and refused again to stand ‘the 
hazard of the die” against such a 
desperate adversary. 

Here are many portraits of Charles 
Mathews, the founder of the gallery 
from which we have derived so much 
amusement and instruction. Let us 
give our particular attention to this 
group by Harlowe, in which the like- 
nesses compete in excellence with the 
painting. The object of the artist is 
to represent Mathews as studying four 
distinct characters for imitation, pre- 
serving, at the same time, his own ex- 
act resemblance, as varied in the de- 
lineation of each. The idea is partly 
original, and partly taken from Michael 
Wright’s triplicate portrait of John 
Lacy, at Windsor Castle. The cha- 
racters introduced by Harlowe are all 
from the life. The principal figure is 
an Idiot amusing himself with a fly; 
the next to hima drunken Oséler (in- 
troduced in Killing no Murder); the 
third an extraordinary fat man, whose 
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manner and appearance suggested the 
idea of Mr. Wiggins, in the farce of 
that name ; and the last, Fond Barney, 
an individual well known on the York 
race-course, in 1798. Because Ma- 
thews was unrivalled as an imitator, it 
was usual with many to say that he 
could not be an actor; and when he 
gave up appearing as a part of the 
whole, to take the entire task of enter- 
taining an audience for three hours on 
his own shoulders, exceptious criticism 
endeavoured to place him in a lower 
grade than when he formed merely an 
item in a combined dramatis persone. 
As an actor, he would have been 
deemed greater, had not his peculiar 
entertainments given a handle to ready 
detraction, to call that mimicry, 
which was, in fact, creation. The 
conclusion appears to us as illogical 
as it was ungenerous. 

Entertainments supported by one 
person had often been given before the 
days of Mathews. Foote, Wilkinson, 
Henderson, and Bannister, were each 
celebrated and successful in their way ; 
but Mathews was the first who added 
the Monopolylogue, and wound up with 
a drama of many characters personated 
by himself. In this the rapidity of his 
changes, either in countenance or cos- 
tume, far surpassed anything of the 
same kind attempted by his predeces- 
sors. Mathews was irritable and ec- 
centric to a proverb, but withal warm- 
hearted, unsuspecting, and liberal, a 
most amusing companion, and a steady 
friend. He enjoyed the intimacy of 
Sir Walter Scott, Lord Byron, Moore, 
Rogers, and all the literati of his day ; 
was not unfrequently the guest of 
George IV.; and his society was 
courted by the highest and noblest 
in the land. He was equally respected 
and applauded in his private as in his 
public life; and few men were more 
generally beloved by all who had an 
opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with his worth. He died far from 
wealthy, for which many causes might 
be easily assigned, although, with the 
exception of Edmund Kean, hereceived 
more money in a given period than any 
performer of his day. His widow and 
biographer, who knew him better than 
any one else, says, in an affectionate 
tribute to his excellence, ‘* he was one 
of the most unassuming possessors of 
genius that ever graced it with a life 
of undeviating rectitude and goodness.” 
Mathews was born on the 28th of June, 
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1776, and died on the fifty-ninth anni- 
versary of his birth, in 18385. Harry 
Stoe Van Dyk summed up the charac- 
ter of his professional powers in one 
remarkable line— 


“ Thou live kaleidoscope, thou single Co." 


We have now reached the days of 
the Rosciomania. Look well on this 
full-length portrait of Betty, the Young 
Roscius, by Opie. It represents him 
in Young Norval, as he charmed the 
London public, at the early age of 
thirteen, and eclipsed for a time the 
glories of Mrs. Siddons, John Kemble, 
and Cooke. The Betty fever, during 
its prevalence, ragedat a furious height. 
While the great performers we have 
named were receiving moderate week- 
ly salaries, a boy stepped in, demanded, 
and obtained, fifty guineas a-night, 
for three representations in the week, 
at Covent Garden, and even a larger 
sum for the alternate three at Drury 
Lane. 

In 1728, the celebrated Lavinia 
Fenton, afterwards Duchess of Bolton, 
tempted by an increased salary of fif- 
teen shillings, deserted the Haymarket 
for Covent Garden, and deemed herself 
enriched when, after performing Polly 
in the Beggar's Opera, she was raised 
to thirty shillings per week. 

There can be no doubt that young 
Betty had an astonishing genius for act- 
ing ; but his partizans, not content with 
saying he was a boy of great promise, 
insisted that he was actually at that mo- 
ment a first-rate performer, and would 
soon eclipse all competitors. The pub- 
lic, as usual, suffered themselves to be 
carried away in the whirlpool. As 
Cumberland says, he was caressed by 
Dukes, and, which is better, by the 
daughters of Dukes, flattered by wits, 
feasted by aldermen, stuck up in the 
windows of print-shops, and wafted to 
his morning's rehearsal in coroneted 
carriages, attended by powdered lac- 

ueys. One of these prints exhibited 
Saner Betty and John Kemble on the 
same horse, Betty riding before. He 
was represented as saying to Kemble, 
**T don’t mean to affront you, but 
when two persons ride on a horse, one 
must ride Behind.” 


George LIT. never could be induced 
to see the Young Roscius. When 
they told him he was a wonderfully- 
clever boy, ‘ Pooh! pooh!” said 
his Majesty, “I don’t care for clever 
boys; I'll wait till he is a man.” 
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He waited, and never went, for with 
manhood came disappointment and me- 
diocrity. When the transient miracle 
of youth had departed, the bubble 
burst, ‘‘and full-grown actors were 
endured once more.”” We have had a 
legion of Roscii and Roscie on the 
stage, before and after Master Betty, 
though none who ever rivalled him 
either in popularity or profit. There 
was the little girl, Miss Mudie, who, at 
eight, told the audience, when they 
hissed her, that she knew it was an 
organised conspiracy, and claimed the 
protection of the British public; and 
Clara Fisher, who made a hit in Ri- 
chard the Third at six; and Master 
Burke, and Master Balfe, and lately 
the Batemans; and infant Viottis, 
Lyras, and Sapphos, without num- 
ber, some of whom clung on to 
childhood till they were proved to be 
thirty, and were only driven away by 
a combined assault of baptismal regis- 
ters, 

Premature talent is not confined to 
the dramatic art, but many instances 
have been recorded in higher and more 
complicated sciences, which leave the 
early prodigies of the stage at an im- 
measurable distance. Gassendi, ac- 
cording to Bernier, delivered lectures 
at four, taught astronomy to the boys 
of his village at seven, and harangued 
his bishop in Latin at ten. Pascal 
made discoveries in mathematics at 
eleven; Grotius lisped law in his 
cradle ; Joseph Scaliger spoke thirteen 
languages at twelve; and Ferdinand of 
Cordova was such a sage at nine, that 
the monks of Venice publicly de- 
nounced him as Antichrist. Samuel 
Wesley, on the testimony of Dr, 
Burney, composed music before he 
could write. Mozart was a proficient 
on the harpsichord at four, and when 
just turned of five, wrote a concerto 
so difficult that nobody could execute 
it but himself. William Crouch, of 
Norwich, played ‘‘ God save the King” 
at little more than two years old, with- 
out any previous instruction, and a 
month or two after, astonished his fa- 
ther by a voluntary on the organ, of 
his own composition. But these ex- 
amples of precocity are nothing to the 
learned Lipsius, who, as we are assured 
by Mr. Shandy, senior, composed a 
work the day he was born. We must 
refer our readers to the book for my 
Uncle Toby’s matter-of-fact commen. 
tary on the hypothesis, as being more 
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natural, though far less profound, than 
that of the erudite Baillet.* 

This sketch by Landseer, of Young in 
King John, is one of the gems of the 
collection. Here is another fine por- 
trait of that classical actor by Harlowe. 
Young was the most eminent disciple 
of the Kemble school, and a worthy 
successor of the founder. He had no 
stage tricks. His style was invariably 
sustained ; his countenance expressive; 
his voice fine, and beautifully modu- 
lated; his judgment excellent. He 
was ever most popular with his thea- 
trical brethren, from his unvarying 
urbanity of manner and kindliness of 
disposition, He is still alive and merry, 
as he ever was. Long may he continue 
so! But as his professional career has 
been terminated for many years, in 
his public capacity we may speak of 
him as belonging to the past. Young 
left the stage in the full vigour of his 
powers, before they evinced the slight- 
est symptoms of decay. In his case 
there was no coquetting with last ap- 
pearances; no recals for a few nights 
by “special desire ;” no longing aspira- 
tions to hear once more the applause 
of former days. He closed his career 
on the 30th May, 1832, inthe character 
in which he originally appeared in 
London in 1807_Hamlet_—always one 
of his best performances. Mathews, 
who had played Polonius with him on 
his first appearance, resumed the same 
character on his last; and Macready 
complimented him by enacting the 
Ghost. Young’s leading parts were 
Hamlet, Zanga, Pierre, Iago, Rolla, 
Brutus, and Sir Pertinax MacSyco- 
phant, in which he trod close on the 
heels of Cooke. His comic assump- 
tions abounded in humour, and he sang 
with great taste and execution. 

The year 1814 is a remarkable era 
in dramatic history, as having intro- 
duced to the London boards two of the 
greatest names the stage can boast— 
Miss O’Neill, and Edmund Kean, The 
former only gladdened the hearts of 
her admirers for five years —a short 
period in which to achieve histrionic 
immortality, Her appearance was love- 
liness personified ; her voice the per- 
fection of melody; her manner grace- 
ful, impassioned, and irresistible. In- 
ferior to Mrs. Siddons in grandeur, 
and in depicting the more terrible pas- 





* See “ Tristram Shandy,” 
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sions of human nature, she excelled 
that great mistress of her art in ten- 
derness and natural pathos. She had 
also the additional attractions of youth, 
beauty, and novelty. In Lady Mac- 
beth, Constance, Margaret of Anjou, 
Zara, in the Mourning Bride, Eu- 
phrasia, and Isabella, she fell far below 
her predecessor; while in Juliet, Bel- 
videra, and Mrs, Haller, candour 
must admit that she surpassed her, 
You trembled before Mrs. Siddons; 
you wept with Miss O'Neill. You 
were awed by the one, and subdued 
by the other. Mrs. Siddons presented 
a lofty being to admire and wonder at, 
but whom you hesitated to approach 
in familiar intercourse. Miss O'Neill 
invited sympathy, and while she suf- 
fered intensely, appeared incapable of 
retaliation. We do not say she was 
more natural than Mrs. Siddons, but 
she was more like every-day nature— 
more closely resembling what you ex- 
pected to meet in the common inter. 
course of life. Some starch, mecha. 
nical old ladies, whose blood had con- 
gealed, or, perhaps, never liquefied, ob- 
jected to her impassioned gesticulation 
and fervid manner, as being, as they 
said, boisterous, extravagant, and bor. 
dering on indecorum. It was perceived, 
after her first season, that she listened 
too much to this cold criticism, and 
qualified her impersonations accord, 
ingly. For her own happiness, she was, 
doubtless, right in retiring into the pri. 
vacy of domestic life, but her early se- 
cession occasioned a public lamentation 
which was indulged long, before she was 
forgotten. Miss O’Neill’s last appear. 
ance in London occurred on the 13th 
of July, 1819, as Mrs. Haller. It was 
no leave-taking, but merely announced 
as her closing night before Christmas, 
She performed afterwards in Edin- 
burgh and Dublin, and, finally, at the 
private theatre in Kilkenny, from 
whence she married Sir W. Wrixon 
Beecher. Her portrait, by Joseph, in 
this Gallery, as the Tragic Muse, does 
not convey anything like an adequate 
idea of her personal attributes, The 
best likeness is a full-length in Juliet, 
by Chalon, of which good engravings 
are now rarely obtained. 

There is not a creditable resemblance 
of Edmund Kean in this collection, al. 
though there are five specimens in 





and “ Jugemens des Savans.” 
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number, so called. Such a brilliant 
original genius should be here more 
truthfully depicted, and in a high place 
of honour. When Kean flashed like a 
meteor across the London horizon, the 
fortunes of Drury-lane were at the 
lowest possible ebb, and the committee 
reduced to despair. Hamlets and 
Richards had subsided, one by one; 
two successive Shylocks had been pro- 
nounced incapable, when a third ap- 
peared, and changed the whole aspect 
of affairs. The house wasthin; a new 
appearance had ceased to attract, and 
after a long delay, with much hope 
deferred, Kean was put up at last, 
rather as an experiment of emergency 
than an expected triumph. He came 
on with something less than the or- 
dinary puff and encouragement ; but he 
had not spoken half-a-dozen speeches, 
before the audience discovered that 
they had no common-place debutant to 
deal with — there was not going to be 
another added to the list of failures; 
and, when the curtain fell, the vast 
area of Drury-lane resounded with re- 
iterated acclamations. It was not 
applause, but bursts of enthusiastic 
cheering, such as modern audiences 
never indulge in ; andif by any miracle 
they could be worked up to the un- 
wonted climax, they would recoil 
abashed, like Fear, in Collins’s ** Ode,” 
**even at the sound themselves had 
made.” The town was taken by sur- 
rise, and startled into excitement. 
word Byron, Whitbread, and the com- 
mittee saw at once that they had se- 
cured a great prize. They went round 
to the proprietors and editors of the 
leading papers, asked them to come 
and criticise the new candidate them- 
selves, and not leave him to the mercy 
of the routine reporters. They came, 
saw, approved, and the actor and the 
theatre rose together. The press ma- 
terially assisted Kean, but had the true 
fire of genius not burned brightly in him, 
all the laboured panegyric in the world 
would never have kept him up against 
the army of disadvantages he had to en- 
counter atthe onset. There were many 
old dogmatic sticklers who could not 
believe in a first-rate tragedian, unless 
he had a tall figure, a stentorian voice, 
a solemn, conventional deportment, 
and a measured declamation. To these, 
Kean was perfectly unintelligible ; but, 
fortunately, they were few in number, 
though loud in censure. This class 
of critics disregarded, or, perhaps, had 
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never felt the truth of Churchill's 
more discriminating appreciation :— 


“ Figure, Town, at first may give offence, 
And harshly strike the eye's too curious sense ; 
But when perfections of the mind break forth, 
Humour’s chaste sallies,—judgment’s solid worth ; 
‘When the pure, genuine flame, by Nature taught, 
Springs into sense, and ev'ry action's thought, 
Before such merit all objections fly— 
Paircuaro’s genteel, and Garricg’s six feet 

high,” 

Others discovered that, because the 
style of the new actor could be recon- 
ciled to no established rules, it was a 
dangerous heresy, and ought to be re- 
sisted. Exactly the same was said of 
Garrick when he erected nature on the 
ruins of formality. Kean was familiar, 
epigrammatic, and antithetical ; he was, 
anata: pronounced an actor of im- 
pulse rather than study, and his most 
original points set down as happy ac- 
cidents. But the great majority of 
the public thought differently, and 
crowded to see him. It could scarcely 
be expected that John Kemble should 
anally admire, or admit the supe- 
riority of a manner so diametrically 
opposed to his own ; but he spoke can- 
didly on the subject, and said—* It 
must be acknowledged that Mr. Kean 
is terribly in earnest.” In that very 
earnestness lay his herculean strength, 
and the power it enabled him to 
wield over the passions of his audience. 
We have never seen the pit rise, en 
masse, and stand for minutes on the 
benches, waving hats and handker- 
chiefs, as they were wont to do to 
Edmund Kean in the days of his early 
vigour. Let those too who lament the 
size of our large theatres, remember 
that he produced his greatest effects 
with the eye, and the muscular work- 
ings of his face, and that Drury-lane 
was his arena. Whitbread, at the 
annual meeting of the proprietors, 
previously to the opening of the season 
of 1814-1815, paid a just tribute to 
the genius which had rescued the thea- 
tre from the jaws of bankruptcy :— 
‘Though there might be,” he said, 
**some few who did not agree with him 
in regarding Kean as the most shining 
actor that had appeared for many 
years, yet he was happy to find that 
the general opinion concurred with 
his own in that respect. A com. 
bination of all the qualities that are 
essential to perfection are found to 
unite in one man very rarely indeed; 
and though objections might be set up 
to the figure of Mr, Kean, yet judg- 
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ing of him in all the great attributes 
of the art, he was one of those prodi- 
gies that occur only once or twice ina 
century. Kean is not the copyist of 
any other, but an actor who finds all 
his resources in nature. It is from the 
wonderful truth, energy, and force 
with which he strikes out, and presents 
the natural working of the passions, 
that he excites the emotions and en- 
gagesthe sympathy of the audience. It 
is to him that, after 139 nights of con- 
tinued loss and disappointment, thesub- 
scribers are indebted for the success of 
the season.” Kean was not fortunate 
in original characters—valuable auxi- 
Jiaries in an actor’s career, as they 
remove him beyond the danger of com- 

arison and preconceived conclusions. 
Fis strength was in Shakspeare, and to 
Shakspeare he always retreated after 
an advance on less substantial ground. 
When he saw Talma at Paris, in 
Orestes, in 1818, he was piqued by 
the warm admiration of his wife, and 
said—* I will show you that I can beat 
that.” Accordingly he wrote over to 
the Drury-lane management, and re- 
commended an early revival of Racine’s 
declamatory tragedy, as anglicised by 
Aaron Hill. The result disappointed 
himself and the public. Othello was 
unquestionably his masterpiece; and, 
samhene, his very best performance of 
this great character was on the 20th of 


February, 1817, when Booth was 
pitted against him in Iago. This 


Junius Brutus Booth was not unlike 
Kean in personal appearance. He 
had made a hit in Richard III., at 
Covent Garden, a few days before, but 
left’ suddenly in consequence of some 
misunderstanding about salary. He 
had many partisans, and was loudly 
applauded when he made his entrance 
at Drury-lane, as Iago. In the third 
act, Kean put forth all his strength, 
and literally strangled his opponent, 
who never appeared again on the same 
boards.. He was announced for the 
22nd, but was too ill to perform, and 
returned back to Covent Garden, 
where, after the usual tumult, expla- 
nation, and apology, he was permitted 
to appear to the end of the season, and 
gradually subsided into insignificance. 

We have often asked ourselves, 
whether Edmund Kean, if he were to 
appear now for the first time, would 
roduce the effect and attraction which 
e formerly did? We think the answer 
may be in the aflirmative ; for although 
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modern audiences are not so easily 
excited to enthusiasm as they were in 
our young days, and look more at the 
general accompaniments than at the 
individual acting, true nature and ge- 
nius will never fail to vindicate them- 
selves, let taste, caprice, or fashion, 
merge into what channel it will. Lord 
Byron was once seized with a convul- 
sive fit on seeing Kean in the last scene 
of Sir Giles Overreach. His opinion 
of the leading actors of his day was, 
that Cooke was the most natural, 
Kemble the most supernatural, Kean 
the medium between the two; but that 
Mrs. Siddons was worth them all put 
together. In his preface to ‘“ Marino 
Faliero”’ he says (and the passage is 
worth transcribing) : — ** The long 
complaints of the actual state of the 
drama, arise from no fault of the per- 
formers. I can conceive nothing better 
than Kemble, Cooke, and Kean, in 
their very different manners, or than 
Elliston in gentleman's comedy, and in 
some parts of tragedy. Miss O'Neill 
I never saw, having made and kept a 
determination to see nothing which 
should divide or disturb my recollection 
of Siddons. [Is this to be received as 
a compliment to Miss O’Neill?] Sid- 
dons and Kemble were the ideal of 
tragic action; I never saw anything 
at all resembling them in person ; for 
this reason we shall never see again 
Coriolanus or Macbeth. When Kean 
is blamed for want of dignity, we 
should remember that it is a grace and 
not an art, and not to be attained by 
study. In all not supernatural parts 
he is perfect ; even his very defects 
belong, or seem to belong, to the parts 
themselves, and appear truer to nature. 
But of Kemble we may say, in refe- 
rence to his acting, what the Cardinal 
de Retz said of the Marquis of Mon- 
trose, ** that he was the only man he 
ever saw who reminded him of the 
heroes of Plutarch.” 

Kean, as Lord Byron says, may 
have been deficient in dignity, but he 
was eminently graceful in action, to 
which his skill in dancing and fencing 
materially contributed. We have seen 
his attitude, while leaning against the 
wing, listening to Lady Anne, in 
Richard III,, elicit loud applause from 
its striking elegance. His figure being 
small, was perfectly under command. 
Not so with poor Conway, who was 
so bullied by the newspapers for being 
tall, that he twisted himself into all 
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sorts of incomprehensible bends to di- 
minish the height, which many other 
actors would have given their eyes for. 
Conway was a remarkably handsome 
man (here he is in Richmond, by De- 
wilde), and so attractive in private 
society, that when ladies in Bath and 
Newcastle gave invitations to tea, they 
added to the cards, ** Mr. Conway will 
be present,” as an additional induce- 
ment. Conway and Warde had eacha 
patronising dowager in Bath, who sat 
In opposite stage- boxes and led the ap- 
lause for their respective protegés. 
The red and green factions of the 
circus at Constantinople, or the feuds 
of the Ursinis and Colonnas, at Rome, 
never raged with greater intensity than 
the ‘* Vereker” and * Piozzi” parties 
which divided * British Bai ” in sup- 
port of their two favourite heroes of 
the buskin. Conway had been also 
extremely popular in Dublin. Fortune 
smiled on him until he appeared in 
London, in 1813, as Alexander the 
Great. He played many correspond- 
ing parts with Miss O'Neill in 1814 
and 1815, and though the public re- 
ceived him well, some of the papers 
crusaded against him, which drove him 
from the stage in disgust. He de- 
clined into the office of prompter at 
the Haymarket, went to America, and 
threw himself overboard on a voyage 
from New York to Charleston, in a fit 
of insanity. Conway was most un- 
justly treated, for he was a good actor, 
despite the detraction of * John Bull,” 
and amiable in his private character. 
Here are two portraits of William 
Macready ; one by Jackson, as the 
Sick King in the second part of Henry 
IV. ; the other, as Orestes, by Boaden, 
wresented to the Club by Captain 
Mateyst, Macready appeared at 
Covent Garden in 1816, and retired at 
Drury-lane, in 1848—an actor of strong 
original conception, and great execu- 
tive power, in a school of his own,which 
has found many followers. The period 
of his management — first at Covent 
Garden, and afterwards at Drury-lane, 
was marked by incessant activity, and 
many striking improvements in cos- 
tume and stage mechanism. On the 
rapid strides since made in these de- 
partments, weshallspeak more fully ona 
future opportunity. Inour hasty glance 
through the rooms we have passed 
over many eminent artists who ought not 
to have been unnoticed. Much might 
be said, did space permit, of Mrs. 


Bartley, Mrs. Renaud, Mrs. Gibbs, 
Mrs. Glover, Mrs. Edwin, Mrs. Lich- 
field, Miss Kelly, Warde, Yates, Blan- 
chard, Knight, Abbott, Tokely, Sim- 
mons, and Terry, cum multis aliis. 
We cannot pretend to be more than a 
guide-post on a pleasant road, leaving 
travellers to select their own resting- 
places when the direction is pointed 
out. Of living celebrities, still in high 
~areer, we forbear to speak or to draw 
any comparisons. Posterity must clas- 
sify them, as we have endeavoured to do 
by their progenitors. It will be found 
that the stage can still boast distin- 
guished talent in every branch of the 
dramatic art, although, from the multi- 
plication of theatres, that talent can no 
longer be concentrated as formerly in 
one or two distinct companies. The 
latest acquisition of the gallery we have 
carried our readers through, is a fine 
painting by Clint, representing a scene 
from the Clandestine Marriage, with 
W. Farren, R. Jones, and Farley as 
Lord Ogleby, Brush, and Canton. 
The colouring, grouping, and like- 
nesses are all admirable. 

We had nearly forgotten Robert 
Coates, Esq., more familiarly called 
Romeo Coates, from his favourite cha- 
racter ; an eccentric amateur, who as he 
has obtained a niche in the collection of 
portraits, may claim a line or two in our 
references. Dewilde has flattered him, 
for he was, beyond all question, an 
ugly man, even more so than he is here 
represented. A West India proprietor, 
and the owner of extensive estates in 
the Island of Antigua, he possessed 
ample means for indulging a whimsical 
taste ; and some forty years ago he was 
aman upon town of the first order of 
singularity. We recollect him a con- 
stant appendage to Bond-street, while 
yet that favoured locality was the 
fashionable louge, and before Regent- 
street was thought of. He drove a 
light claret-coloured curricle, in shape 
like a cockle-shell, with beautiful bay 
horses and two outriders. He was 
usually attired in nankeen tights and 
silk stockings, to display his leg, on 
which he prided himself. His harness, 
panels, and liveries were bedizened 
with silver cocks, his adopted armorial 
bearings, and the motto, * Whilst I 
live, I'll crow.” These unlucky cocks 
furnished an apt cue to his ridiculers, 
for as soon as he died in Romeo or 
Lothario, there arose from the gallery 
of the Haymarketa simultaneous burst 
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of crowing, which seemed as if every 
farm-yard in England had furnished 
its quota for the gratulation. A cruel 
trick was once played off upon Coates, 
by sending him a fictitious invitation 
to one of the Prince Regent’s grand 
fétes at Carlton House. When his 
name was announced, and he appeared 
in gorgeous costume, the Prince, who 
at once recollected that he was not in- 
cluded amongst the guests, whispered 
to those about him, ‘ This poor man 
has been hoaxed, but I will disappoint 
them.” He then advanced to Coates, 
with that peculiar urbanity by which 
he was distinguished, and welcomed 
him in the most cordial manner. Di- 
vested of his theatrical mania, Mr. 
Coates was harmless, amiable, and cha- 
ritable to a degree. He lived toa 
great age, and owed his death at last, 
in some sort, to the theatre. Coming 
out of Drury-lane, he was run over by 
a street cabriolet, and died from the 
effects of the accident on the 4th 
March, 1848. ‘There have been many 
absurd amateurs, but none to compete 
with Romeo Coates, who ever seemed 
insensible to the merriment he af- 
forded. 

It ought to have been stated before, 
that in this collection are two portraits 
of Shakspeare ; one, a reduced copy 
by Ozias Humphreys, from the Chan- 
dos picture; the other a suspicious- 
looking original without a pedigree, 
presented by H. Broadwood, Ksy., 
M.P. All collectors should be on their 
guard against the army of pseudo 
Shakspeares with which Zinke, a well- 
known and clever picture-cleaner and 
repairer, inundated the world, and 
gulled the credulous. His favourite 
subjects forconversion were old women, 
with high caps, to leave room for the 
capacious forehead of the bard—or dis- 
coloured James the Firsts! The ce- 
lebrated Bellows forgery, by which 
Talma was swindled, and which he ob- 
stinately believed in to the day of his 
death, may be quoted as the finest ema- 
nation of Zinke’s genius, and worthy to 
be classed in bold effrontery with the 
Ireland fabrications. Talma gave two 
hundred pounds sterling for this pre- 


cious relic, painted on the exterior of 


an immense pair of bellows, said to 
have been the undoubted property of 
Queen Elizabeth. Neither was there 


wanting an appropriate legend in good 
old English, also oragnes by the pro- 
lific brain of Zinke. 


t ran thus :— 
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“ Whome have we here, 
Stucke onne the bellowes ? 
Thatte prynce of goode fellowes, 
Willie Shakspere, 
Oh! curste untowarde lucke, 
To be thus meanlie stucke.” 
* Poins.” 
Naye, rather glorious lotte, 
To hymme assign'd, 
Who, like th’ Aimightie, rydes 
The wynges oth’ winde.” 
“ Pystolle, * 

The enthusiastic French tragedian 
bestowed upon his purchase a sump- 
tuous decoration, lined with velvet, 
the whole being enclosed in a ma- 
hogany case. On the sale of Talma’s 
property at his death, all the Parisian 
fashionables attended, the grand object 
of attraction being the Bellows picture. 
During the sale, it was stated that the 
painter was a Flemish artist of the 
name of Porbus; that M. Talma had 
refused a thousand napoleons for the 
portrait, and that on one occsion, when 
the tragedian had been visited by Mr. 
Charles Lamb, the latter being shown 
the picture, fell upon his kness, and 
kissed it with idolatrous veneration. 
This was an unskilful parody on what 
James Boswell actually did when the 
Ireland manuscripts were placed be- 
fore him, and he had satisfied himself 
that they were genuine. The bellows 
portrait accordingly was knocked down, 
after much competition, to a fortunate 
bidder for three thousand one hundred 
francs, about one hundred and thirty 
poun's sterling, and was transported 
back to London, where it may still be 
obtained as the only authentic likeness 
of Shakspeare. At a corresponding 
price, Zinke first sold it to Mr. Foster, 
the well-known dealer in curiosities, 
who disposed of it again for five gui- 
neas, not as an original, but avowedly 
as a modern antique, intended asa 
mere memento of the Bard of Avon. 
The picture is, undoubtedly, an old 
woman in a high cap, decorated with 
blue ribbons, and has been twice trans- 
formed into Shakspeare—the second 
time even more skilfully than the first. 
Whether there is really in existence 
any genuine portrait of Shakspeare, is 
a question that has been so often dis- 
cussed, and so vehemently disputed, 
that it would be idle here to plunge 
anew into the controversy. None can 
be considered as entirely proved, 
though evidence preponderates in 
favour of the following, which may be 
authentic, although they do not strong- 
ly resemble each other, 1. The Fel- 
ton portrait. 2. The Chandos por- 
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trait. 3. The Jansen portrait. 4. 
The miniature, lately in possession of 
Sir James Bland Burges. 5. The 
miniature, lately in possession of C, 
Auriol, Esq. To which may be added, 
what ought to have been placed first in 
the list, the Stratford bust, and Droe- 
shout’s engraving prefixed to the ori- 
ginal folio of 1623, the painter of 
which is unknown. Whatever faith 
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may be placed in all, or any of these, 
the rest are decided impostures. 

Reader, if we have beguiled you of a 
— hour, with these our histrionie 
ucrubations, let us drop the curtain 
before we draw too heavily on your 
patience, and take our leave as it falls, 
in the words of ‘Terence, saying, 
** Plaudite et valete.”’ 

dé Wed. 


DEATH. 


Angel, who treadest in the track of Time! 
Guarding the entrance to that unknown clime, 
Whence come no whispers to the world below, 
Whence not a song we hear 
Of triumph or of cheer, 
Or sound of happy footsteps passing to and fro. 


Pale as the Maybell trembling in the breeze 


Thou makest youthful cheeks. 


‘The summer seas 


Lose their calm blue beneath thy waving wing ; 
Fierce storms thou summonest 
From the deep mountain-breast, 

To be thy pursuivants when thou art wandering. 


Thy name is terrible; thine icy breath 
Stern order to the War-Fiend uttereth, 


Who stains the pleasant turf a fearful red ; 


Or dashes in the wave 
A myriad spirits brave, 


For whose eternal rest no saintly song is said. 


Yet have I known thee, Death, with gentle hand 


Lead some poor wanderer to the heavenly land, 
Amid the purple light of autumn eves ; 


While to the harvest moon 
Arose a rustic tune 


From sunburnt, lusty reapers, binding up their sheaves. 


And even if, in some too cruel mood, 
Thou didst neglect the weary multitude, 


To clutch the fair bride in her orange-bloom— 


To dim her eyes of light 
Upon the marriage night, 


And bear her pallid beauty to the marble tomb : 


Or the sweet child who prattles all day long 


Didst touch with chillness ’mid his cradle song— 


Yet, unrepining, let us hope and pray. 


The Master calls his own 
Up to his golden throne ;— 


When they are gathered there, thou, Death, shalt pass away. 


Mortimer Co..tys. 
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LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF AN OPIUM-EATER.* 


Tus is in many respects a very re- 
markable book—remarkable not alone 
for its great and peculiar merits, but 
also for the circumstances under which 
it is brought before the British public. 
It is a book not very easily described. 
It would be inaccurate to describe it 
as consisting of extracts from occa- 
sional papers contributed to magazines 
and reviews, and yet a good deal of 
its contents have been in this way 
printed, and the style has a good deal 
of the exaggeration incidental to writ- 
ings hurriedly got out, and in which 
each single proposition has a much 
greater chance of claiming undue pro- 
minence, than if the whole were at any 
one time present to the mind of the 
author, or to be introduced to the 
reader with that essential grace of 
unity which alone secures permanent 
acceptance. It has the faults incident 
to such writings; but is free also from 
some of the evils which beset periodical 
literature. The reviewer, if of a gen- 
tle nature, is apt to yield himself too 
much into the hands of the author 
whose work he is discussing, or he is 
lost in a subject which, after all, how- 
ever skilfully he may present its imme- 
diate bearings, or communicate as 
much as lies on the surface, is not one 
with which his thoughts have been 
habitually conversant. So much is 
this the case, that the papers most read 
at the moment of publication are those 
which in some short time are felt to be 
of no value whatever. How remark. 
ably this is the case, any one whose 
shelves happen to be loaded with the 
old volumes of the Edinburgh or Quar- 
terly Reviews, and who lives among 
his books, must feel. How seldom for 
any purpose, except, perhaps, that of 
ascertaining a date, is the sleep dis. 
turbed of those works which once agi- 
tated all Author-land. Even when he 
wrote about contemporary authors, 
Mr. De Quincey’s papers were not 
exactly reviews—they did not arise out 
of the immediate occasions of the hour, 
but were, as far as we know them, me- 
morials of persons and of scenes trea- 


sured up in an active and retentive 
memory for many a long year. In 
Tait’s Magazine there were recollec- 
tions of the poets Wordsworth and 
Southey, with whom he had been early 
an intimate friend and guest. There 
were pictures of Coleridge and of 
Lamb, as seen in the early dawning of 
their powers. Of De Quincey it must 
be felt, that he was one of the first to 
recognise the genius of those men, 
which there is no one who does not now 
acknowledge. That these memorials, 
and that an account of De Quincey him- 
self should be preserved, is, we think, 
an important service to literature. 

We do not know how much is actual 
fact—or how much is to be ascribed to 
unconscious states of mind, in which 
memory and imagination so blend as 
to be absolutely undistinguishable—or, 
thirdly, how much is absolute romance, 
and intended to be understood by the 
reader as being such, in the ** Confes- 
sions of an English Opium-Eater.” 
We only know that some thirty years 
ago, when we read it, it appeared to 
us to be the very most interesting 
paper we had ever read. To us it was 
true. We entertained no doubt of any, 
the minutest, incident of the strange 
dreams there described. We were 
ourselves thrown into a sort of trance, 
and became, as it were, dreamers. 
When we afterwards thought of the 
work, of the constructive power ex- 
hibited by the spiritual architect, the 
demon or genius who seizes into his 
own hand the powers which their pro- 
per owners would seem to have aban- 
doned, and builds out of the chaos of 
sleep such palaces as those of Kubla- 
khan, but only for Coleridges or De 
Quinceys, we felt that in the author 
of the “* Confessions,” whose name we 
had not then heard, another great poet 
was born into the world. It would 
appear that Mr. De Quincey is indolent, 
or perhaps only indifferent to fame, 
and that had it not been for an Ame. 
rican collection of his works, he would 
still have delayed forming any him- 
self. Difficulties, arising from the law 
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of copyright, which, though we cannot 
suppose them insuperable, may, to an 
indolent man, be practically so, from the 
necessity of negotiations of one kind or 
another, interrupted him at one time, 
ill health at another; and the thing 
would probably never have been done, 
if the proof of : sympathy from America 
had not come, which showed how he 
was appreciated abroad, and if such 
trouble as arrangement of materials 
involved was not in this way greatly 
diminished. The American collection 
already amounts to twelve volumes. It 
is published by the Boston house of T'ick- 
nor andCo.,who, highly to their honour, 
have made him “asharer in the profits 
of the publication, called upon,” says 
Mr. De Quincey, “ to do so by no law 
whatever, and assuredly by no expec- 
tation of that sort on my part.’ 

The intercommunication with the 
great England beyond the waters will, 
we have little doubt, be a benefit 
to our permanent literature. Books, 
which some accidental circumstance 
has prevented from being known in 
England at the period of their first 

ublication, have, in some cases, been 
in point of fact first brought into no- 
tice in America. Coleridge's * Aids 
to Reflection” is an instance. Car- 
lyle’s “‘ Sartor Resartus ” was printed 
as a series of papers in a magazine, 
and had a doubtful, life-in death, or 
death-in-life existence, till the Ameri- 
cans printed it ; and lo! it is a book, 
and a very g good book it is. In Eng- 
land none but the readers of the maga- 
zine in which it appeared would have 
known anything about it but for the 
American publisher. And here is De 
Quincey redeemed from Tait—a name 
and not a nightmare —a name, and 
not unlikely to be a permanent one in 
our literature. 

How far the American edition is the 
basis of that before us, we have no 
means of judging. The author tells us 
he has made large additions. Addi- 
tions, however large, we should not 
complain of; but we think it is a sub- 
ject to be complained of, that we are 
in no way informed how, or where, or 
when, this volume, which is called, 
*¢ Autobiographical Sketches,” first ap- 

ared—-what has been omitted, what 
See been added. We can form no con- 
jecture how much is fact, how much is 
fiction—by fiction we, of course, mean 
not fiction which seeks to impose on 
the reader incidents which have not 
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occurred, as true —of this no one can 
think the author guilty ; but to an ex- 
tent which, without reading the book, 
cannot be imagined, we have emblem 
and dream, and “ dream-echo,” taking 
up some half forgotten fact of child- 
hood — we have it pursued under a 
hundred phantom resemblances, and, 
in one instance, the author himself 
guards us from the danger of suppos- 
ing that some prolonged illustration of 
the state of feeling into which he was 
thrown during infancy, or early child- 
hood, is not an account of an actual 
ascent of the Brocken, the fact being 
that he never ascended the Brocken, 
but that without carrying his reader 
in imagination thither, he had no easy 
means of raising from the ranks a Me- 
taphor, which he wished to deck out as 
an Allegory. Now, had he told us for 
what publication he had at first writ- 
ten the passage, we might, perhi aps, 
have been more disposed to forgive— 

nay, perhaps, to admire — so much in 
all that is human depends on fitness. 

There is a preface to this volume, 

in which the author reviews the Ame- 
rican edition, or rather states what he 
thinks are the claims of his works to 
attention. He classes his papers in 
three divisions :— 


“First, into that class which proposes 
primarily to amuse the reader; but which, 
in doing so, may or may not happen occa- 
sionally to re ch a higher station, at which 
the amusement passes into an impassioned 
interest Some papers are merely play- 
ful; but others have a mixed character. 
These present Autobiographic Sketches illus- 
trate what I mean. Generally, they pre- 
tend to little beyond that sort of amusement 
which attaches to any real story, thought- 
fully and faithfully related, moving through 
a succession of scenes sufficiently varied, that 
are not suffered to remain too long upon the 
eye, and that connect themselves at every 
stage with intellectual objects. But, even 
here, [ do not scruple to claim from the 
reader, occasionally, a bigher consideration. 
At times, the narrative rises into a far higher 
key. Most of all it does so at a period of 
the writer's life where, of necessity, a severe 
abstraction takes place from all that could 
invest him with any alien interest; no dis- 
play that might dazzle the reader, nor am- 
bition that could carry his eye forward with 
curiosity to the future, nor successes, fixing 
his eye on the present ; nothing on the stage 
but a solitary infant, and its solitary combat 
with grief — a mighty darkness anil a sor- 
row without a voice. But something of the 
same interest will be found, perhaps, to re- 
kindle at a maturer age, when the characte- 
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ristic features of the individual mind have 
been unfolded.”—pp. x. xi. 


The second class consists of essays. 
He mentions some which he supposes 
to be known to his readers—one is on 
the Essenrs; another is the Casars ; 
another is Cicero. The essays are 
not before us, nor can we speak of 
them from any recollection. The au- 
thor says :— 


“These specimens are sufficient for the 
purpose of informing the reader — tnat I do 
not write without a thoughtful consideration 
of my subject ; and also—that to think rea- 
sonably upon any question, has never been 
allowed by me as a sufficient ground for 
writing upon it, unless I believed myself 
able to offer some considerable novelty. Ge- 
nerally I claim (not arrogantly, but with 
firmness) the merit of rectification applied to 
absolute errors, or to injurious limitations of 
the truth.”"—p. xvii. 


The third class consists of such pa- 
~ as * The Confessions of an Opium- 
ater.” Of these their author says :— 


“ First, I desire to remind him of the pe- 
rilous difficulty besieging all attempts to 
clothe in words the visionary scenes derived 
from the world of dreams, where a single 
false note, a single word in a wrong key, 
ruins the whole music; and, secondly, I de- 
sire him to consider the utter sterility of 
universal literature in this one department 
of impassioned prose ; which certainly argues 
some singular difficulty suggesting a singu- 
lar duty of indulgence in critivising any at- 
tempt that even imperfectly succeeds. The 
sole Confessions, belonging to past times, 
that have at all succeeded in engaging the at- 
tention of men, are those of St. Austin and of 
Rousseau. The very idea of breathing a re- 
cord of human passion, not into the ear of the 
random crowd, but of the saintly confession- 
al, argues an impassioned theme. Impas- 
sioned, therefore, should be the tenor of the 
compositon. Now, in St. Augustine’s Con- 
fessions, is found one most impassioned pas- 
sage, viz., the lamentation fur the death of 
his youthful friend in the 4th Book; one, 
and no more. Further there is nothing. In 
Rousseau there is not even so much. In the 
whole work there is nothing grandly affect- 
ing but the character and the inexplicable 
misery of the writer.”"—pp. xviii. xix. 


The social position of the family to 
which Mr, De Quincey belonged, is re- 
lated in the first chapter. His father 
was a Manchester merchant, well to do 
in the world :— 


“ We, the children of the house, stood, in 
fact, upon the very happiest tier in the social 
scaffolding for all good influences. The 
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prayer of Agar —‘ Give me neither poverty 
nor riches’— was realised for us. That 
biessing we had, being neither too high nor 
too low. High enough we were to see mo- 
dels of good manners, of self-respect, and of 
simple dignity ; obscure enough to be left in 
the sweetest of solitudes. Amply furnished 
with all the nobler benefits of wealth, with 
extra means of health, of intellectual cul- 
ture, and of elegant enjoyment, on the other 
hand, we knew nothing of its social distinc- 
tions. Not depressed by the consciousness 
of privations too sordid, not tempted into 
restlessness by the consciousness of privileges 
too aspiring, we had no motives for shame, 
we had none for pride. Grateful, also, to 
this hour I am that, amidst luxuries in all 
things else, we were trained to a Spartan 
simplicity of diet — that we fared, in fact, 
very much less sumptuously than the ser- 
vants. And if (after the model of the Em- 
peror Marcus Aurelius) I should return 
thanks to Providence for all the separate 
blessings of my early situation, these four I 
would single out as worthy of special com- 
memoration — that I lived in a rustic soli- 
tude; that this solitude was in England; 
that my infant feelings were moulded by the 
gentlest of sisters, and not by horrid, pugi- 
listic brothers; finally, that I and they were 
dutiful and loving members of a pure, holy, 
and magnificent Church.”—pp. 5, 6. 


It isa curious thing that this dream. 
er of magnificent dreams should find 
the earliest recollection on which he 
can fasten, to be “a dream of terrific 
grandeur about a favourite nurse.” 
This he refers to a period before he 
had completed his second year. About 
the same time, he remembers to have 
felt profound sadness at the reappear. 
ance, in early spring, of some crocuses 
— “This I mention as inexpheable, 
for such annual resurrections of plants 
and flowers affect us only as memorials 
or suggestions of some higher change, 
and therefure in connexion with the 
idea of death; yet of death I could, 
at that time, have had no experience 
whatever.” 

There is, we believe, something of a 
deep pathos connected with Spring, in 
spite of all its joyousness — not awak. 
ened either by the thought of death, 
or by the resurrection of the flowers, 
reminding us of the death from which 
they seem to have arisen. The feel- 
ing, however originating, diffuses it- 
self on the objects around, and gives 
them its own character :— 


“ At Spring’s return the earth is glad, 
And yet to me, at this lone hour, 
The wood-dove’s note from yonder bower, 
Though winning sweet, is sad : 
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Calmly the cool wind heaves 
The elm’s broad boughs, whose shadows seem 
Like some deep vault below the stream : 
The melancholy beech still grieves, 
As in the scattering gale are shed 
Her red and wrinkled leaves : 
And from the yew, by yon forgotten grave 
Hark! the lone robin mourning o'er the 
dead !” 


Death, of which till now he had 
known nothing, soon made itself felt 
in the family : two sisters of his succes- 
sively died ; there were other deaths, 
too, but these do not appear to have 
afflicted him at the time, or to have 
remained in his memory. The second 
sister who died was approaching her 
ninth year—he was nearly six. We 
do not know at what period of the 
author’s life he wrote the account 
which we here have of his feelings at 
that early age, nor any means of judg- 
ing to what extent the man’s imagina- 
tion, different at every stage of our 
life on earth, aided him in shaping 
into distinctness what cannot but have 
been forgotten recollections. In all 
such cases we distrust the power of 
the imagination. The boy anticipates 
manhood; and supposing him to ex- 

ress his thoughts in words, they will 

thoughts which would indicate the 
age of manhood, which he has not yet 
attained, not that of childhood, which 
is already past. This must be a fami- 
liar fact, in every one’s observation ; 
and in the case of men of genius it is 
even more remarkably true than in 
other cases, as is evidenced by the 
early writings of all true poets—those 
of Milton, Cowley, Chatterton ; Shak- 
spere, for instance, not alone exhibits 
maturity of power in the expression of 
thought, but the thoughts expressed 
are those which would seem to belong 
to the age of advanced manhood, not 
that of mere adolescence, still less that 
of a past childhood. We deem it im- 
possible by any effort to throw one’s 
self back into the early feelings of 
childhood, and therefore must regard 
much of what is here given as being the 
work of imagination ; but even for the 
purpose of judging how far the imagi- 
nation is consciously at werk—how fe 
a romance is built up by one exercising 
something of the t’s art over his 
materials, and, on the other hand, how 
far a man may be self-deceived, and 
think he is but relating actual occur- 
rences, and the feelings with which, at 
the time of their occurrence, they were 
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indeed accompanied—we should be glad 
to have been told at what time each 
particular part of the narrative was 
written. In all these inquiries, the 
few figures by which the date of a par- 
ticular year is expressed, are of more 
moment than Kautean definitions of 
Time. How far we are in a world of 
our author’s own creation we demand 
to know, not for the purpose of lessen. 
ing his power of moulding it at will, 
but rather for the purpose of feeling 
that the magician’s power over it and 
over us is one legitimately exercised. 
Of the fact of a sister’s death having 
occurred at this early period of our 
author’s life, we entertain no doubt; 
of the grief under whick he continued 
long to suffer, we have no doubt. We 
wish, however, to know at what period 
of his life his description of that grief 
was written—was it at thirty ?—was 
it at forty ?—was it at fifty ?—was it 
at — ?—was it at seventy? Of the 
general fact of his having undergone 
mental suffering from his sister's death 
we have no doubt; but surely a per- 
son who speaks in reference to the 
broad fact, on which the whole de- 
scription rests, of 
“ Unimaginable trance, 
And agony that cannot be remembered,” 

can scarcely blame us, if we doubt 
whether a passage constructed with 
consummate artistic skill be wholly a 
picture of thememory. The question, 
in the case of our author, is one of 
considerable curiosity, as he claims a 
a peculiar power which he describes as 
existing in his earliest childhood, long 
before he tampered with laudanum, 
which gave preternatural distinctness 
to his dreams. We do think it would 
have been of real importance, in a psy- 
chological view, to have stated the pre- 
cise dates at which each part of the 
narrative had been written. 

It is impossible for us to find room 
for the whole passage describing this 
first great grief. We omit much that 
is dwelt on with a painful distinctness. 
We omit a good deal that is purely 
fanciful. The death occurs in summer. 
Summer, we are told, is, in some way, 
naturally associated with images and 
feelings of death. The Bible, illus- 
trated with engravings, was among the 
books of the nursery. The children 
were fond of reading it by the firelight. 
**It ruled and swayed us as mysteri- 
ously as music.” ‘The narrative of our 
Lord’s death is described as ‘‘sleeping”’ 
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upon the minds of the children, “like 
early dawn upon the waters.” Eastern 
summers were spoken of by the nurse. 
** The disciples plucking ears of corn— 
that must be summer;” the “ cloudless 
sunlights of Syria — those seemed to 
argue everlasting summer ;” “ Palm 
Sunday—the verynameof Palm Sunday, 
a festival in the English Church, trou- 
bled me like an anthem ;” “Sunday, 
the day of peace which masked a peace 
deeper than the heart can comprehend. 
Palms — what were théy? Palms, in 
the sense of trophies, expressed the 
pomps of life; palms, as a product of 
nature, expressed the pomps of sum- 
mer;” palms suggest Jerusalem—Jeru- 
salem was connected with the resurrec- 
tion; and thus, with the thought of 
death, summer, Palestine, and Jerusa- 
lem were in his mind inextricably con- 
nected with death. We are compelled 
to abridge his language—we have pre- 
served his reasoning. He now passes 
to the chamber of death. e has 
stolen secretly to it, at a time when 
everyone is absent :— 


“T imagine that it was about an hour 
after high noon when I reached the chamber 
door; it was locked, but the key was not 
taken away. Entering, I closed the door so 
softly, that, although it opened upon a hall 
which ascended through all the stcreys, no 
echo ran along the silent walls. Then, 
turning round, I sought my sister’s face. 
But the bed had been moved, and the back 
was now turned towards myself. Nothing 
met my eyes but one large window, wide 
open, through which the sun of midsummer 
at mid-day was showering down torrents of 
splendour. The weather was dry, the sky 
was cloudless, the blue depths seemed the 
express types of infinity; and it was not 
possible for eye to behold, or for heart to 
conceive, any symbols more pathetic of life 
and the glory of life. 


“IT stood checked for a moment; awe, 
not fear, fell upon me; and, whilst I stood, 
a solemn wind began to blow — the saddest 
that ear ever heard. It was a wind that 
might have swept the fields of mortality for 
a thousand centuries. Many times since, 
upon summer days, when the sun is about 
the hottest, I have remarked the same wind 
arising and uttering the same hollow, so- 
lemn, Memnonial, but saintly swell: it is in 
this world the one great audible symbol of 
eternity. And three times in my life have 
I happened to hear the same sound in the 
same circumstances.”—pp. 12-17. 


The funeral is told of. In his descrip- 
tion of the way in which he indulged 
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his grief in solitude there is much of 
beauty. The following passage is not 
susceptible of abridgement, nor could 
we venture, without the risk of de- 
stroying the entire effect, to displace a 
word :— 


“Into the woods, into the desert air, I 
gazed, asif some comfort lay hidin them. I 
wearied the heavens with my inquest of be- 
seeching looks. Obstinately I tormented 
the blue depths with my scrutiny, sweeping 
them for ever with my eyes, and searching 
them for one angelic face that might, per- 
haps, have permission to reveal itself for a 
moment. 

“ At this time, and under this impulse of 
repacious grief, that grasped at what it could 
not obtain, the faculty of shaping images 
in the distance out of slight elements, and 
grouping them after the yearnings of the 
heart, grew upon me in morbid excess. And 
I recall at the present moment one instance 
of that sort, which may show how merely 
shadows, or a gleam of brightness or no- 
thing at all, could furnish a sufficient basis 
for this creative faculty. 

“On Sunday mornings I went with the 
rest of my family to church: it was a church 
on the ancient model of Engand, having 
aisles, galleries, organ, all things ancient 
and venerable, and the proportions majestic. 
Here, whilst the congregation knelt through 
the long litany, as often as we came to that 
passage, so beautiful amongst many that are 
so, where God is supplicated on behalf of 
‘all sick persons and young children,’ and 
that he would ‘ show his pity upon all pri~ 
soners and captives,’ I wept in secret; and 
raising my streaming eyes to the upper win- 
dows of the galleries, saw, on days when the 
sun was shining, a spectacle as affecting as 
ever prophet can have beheld. The sides of 
the windows were rich with storied glass ; 
through the deep purples and crimsons 
streamed the golden light; emblazonries of 
heavenly illumination (from the sun) ming- 
ling with the earthly emblazonries (from art 
and its gorgeous colouring) of what is grand- 
est in man. There were the apostles that 
had trampled upon earth, and the glories of 
earth, out of celestial love to man. There 
were the martyrs that had borne witness to 
the truth through flames, through torments, 
and through armies of fierce, insulting faces. 
There were the saints who, under intolerable 
pangs, had glorified God by meek submis- 
sion to his will. And all the time, whilst 
this tumult of sublime memorials held on as 
the deep chords from some accompaniment 
in the bass, I saw through the wide central 
field of the window, where the glass was 
uncoloured, white, fleecy clouds sailing over 
the azure depths of the sky ; were it but a 
fragment or a hint of such a cloud, immedi- 
ately under the flash of my sorrow-haunted 
eye, it grew and shaped itself into visions of 
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beds with white lawny curtains; and in the 
beds lay sick children, dying children, that 
were tossing in anguish, and weeping cla- 
morously for death. God, for some myste- 
rious reason, could not suddenly release them 
from their pain ; but he suffered the beds, as 
it seemed, to rise slowly through the clouds; 
slowly the beds ascended into the chambers 
of the air; slowly, also, his arms descended 
from the heavens, that he and his young 
children, whom in Palestine, once and for 
ever, he had blessed, though they must pass 
slowly though the dreadful chasm of sepa- 
tation, might yet meet the sooner. These 
visions were self-sustained; these visions 
needed not that any sound should speak 
to me, or music mould my feelings. The 
hint from the litany, the fragment from 
the clouds — those and the storied windows 
were sufficient. But not the less the blare 
of the tumultuous organ wrought its own 
separate creations. And oftentimes in an- 
thems, when the mighty instrument threw 
its vast columns of sound, fierce yet melo- 
dious, over the voices of the choir—high in 
arches, when it seemed to rise, surmounting 
and overriding the strife of the vocal parts, 
and gathering by strong coercion the total 
storm into unity —sometimes I seemed to 
rise and walk triumphantly upon those 
clouds which, but a moment before, I had 
looked up to as mementoes of prostrate sor- 
row ; yes, sometimes under the transfigura- 
tions of music, felt of grief itself as of a fiery 
chariot for mounting victoriously above the 
causes of grief.”—pp. 22-24. 


We cannot pursue this subject fur- 
ther, for there is a sanctity in domestic 
grief that renders it not easy for us to 
comment upon it. Suffice it to say, 
that what is here given as the dream of 
childhood, continues to haunt our au- 
thor's imagination in after years, when 
he has become an Oxford student. He 
has taken laudanum in other forms 
than that in which it is administered in 
paregoric elixir. ‘The elder nurse, but 
now dilated to colossal proportions, 
stood as upon some Grecian stage, with 
her uplifted hand, and, like the superb 
Medea towering among her children 
in the nursery at Corinth, smote me 
senseless to the ground.” We are told 
that, fifty years later, something shap- 
ed out of the grief of childhood and its 
dreams, had been changed, in the meta- 
morphosis of sleep, into an ascent of 
the Brocken, under strange symbols 
which we cannot wholly interpret into 
anything which falls in with waking 
thought, and to which we can but 
refer our readers. 

Such is the first chapter of the “ Au. 
tobiographic Sketches.” The next is 
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called, ‘‘ Introduction to the World of 
Strife.” We have said that De Quincey’s 
father was a Manchester merchant. 
Partly from broken health, partly, we 
presume, from the nature of his busi- 
ness, he lived very much abroad : some- 
times in Portugal, at Lisbon, and at 
Cintra; then at Madeira; then in one 
or other of the West India islands. He 
was, about the time when his daughter 
died, himself dying of pulmonary con- 
sumption, in his thirty-ninth year. He 
came home to die. The residence of 
the family was at Greenhay — then a 
rural spot adjacent to Manchester, now 
a part of the city. He was expected 
to arrive at an early hour of a summer 
evening; but his carriage travelled 
more slowly than was calculated on by 
the children, whose health was unbrok- 
en, and who knew little of such slow 
journeys as a dying man must be con- 
tented to take. At last, just at mid- 
night, he arrived, ‘* but at so slow a 
pace, that the fall of the horses’ feet,”’ 
says our author, ‘ was not audible till 
we were close upon them.” The first 
notice of the approach was the sudden 
emerging of horses’ heads from the 
deep gloom of the shady lane; the next 
was the mass of white pillows, against 
which the dying patient was leaning. 
“ He died, but there was nothing in his 
life or death to impress the memory.” 

About this period an elder brother 
returned from school — a public school 
in Lincolnshire, He claimed the rights 
of a senior over our young hero, who 
had not pluck enough to resist. He 
came from a school where he had learn- 
ed to box, and where it would seem 
that something of the fagging system 
existed. Our author is for public 
schools, thinking that to them is, in a 
great measure, due the manliness of 
the English character. We think him 
likely to be right, but we should pre- 
fer hearing him argue the question on 
broader grounds than any which he 
brings before us. 

The tall, strong schoolboy utterly 
despised his young brother, who was 
not well out of the nursery, and who 
had been brought up with his sisters. 
“ But it happened,” says brother Tom, 
**that I had a perfect craze for bein 
despised ; I doted on it, and oan 
contempt a sort of luxury that I was 
in continual fear of losing.” By a total 
want of ambition, he was secure of 
being left in unmolested repose. Call 
him a clever fellow, the annoyance was 
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intolerable; it suggested that he must 
work :— 

“ The slightest approach to any favoura- 
ble construction of my intellectual preten- 
sions alarmed me beyond measure ; because 
it pledged me in a manner with the hearer 
to support this first attempt by a second, by 
a third, by a fourth — O, heavens! there is 
no saying how far the horrid man might go 
in his unreasonable demands upon me. I[ 
groaned uuder the weight of his expecta- 
tions; and if I laid but the first round of 
such a stairease, why, then, I saw in vision 
a vast vacob’s ladder towering upwards to 
the clouds, mile after mile, league after 
league; and myself running up and down 
this ladder, like any fatigue party of Irish 
hodmen, to the top of any Babel which my 
wretched admirer might choose to build. 
But I nipped the abominable system of ex- 
tortion in the very bud, by refusing to take 
the first step. The man could have no pre- 
tence, you know, for expecting me to climb 
the third or fourth round, when I had seem- 
ed quite unequal to the first.”—p. 39. 


The elder brother succeeds in ob- 
taining entire dominion. There is 
something of Robinson Crusoe ro- 
mance and Robinson Crusoe adven- 
ture— young De Quincey is man 
Friday. The scene now changes, and 
stars and garters are at the disposal of 
the elder, now the sovereign—we know 
not whether of England proper — of 
some Atlantis undiscovered in those 
far seas which roll where * wide con- 
tinents have bloomed.” We have wars 
and rebellions which assume in our his- 
torian’s page more of stirring interest 
than our Humes and Hallams are 
able to give to those that have ac- 
tually occurred among men. All this 
in the world of dream and illusion. In 
that which most men would call the 
world of actual life, there were also 
battles enough. Between the house 
of the De Quinceys and Manchester 
was 4 cotton factory, the boys be- 
longing to which and the young De 
Quinceys were in the habit of throw- 
ing stones at each other —a feat comme- 
morated in some twenty pages of dithy- 
rambic prose. One day poor Tom was 
actually taken prisoner, delivered into 
the custody of some dozen of factory 
girls, and to his heart’s content ac- 
tually kissed to baby-rags, as they say 
in Ireland, before the girls let him go. 
This excited jealousy among the fac- 
tory boys, and violent wrath in the 
elder brother's mind, but, somehow or 
other, Tom escaped the consequences 


of both. 
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The quarrels with, or rather between 
the young blackguards—for we cannot 
but think the young gentlemen in their 
Hessian boots were to the full as great 
blackguards as their adversaries—are, 
at last, at an end. What would be 
thought of this daily stone-throwing 
by the boys at a public school in our 
days, we cannot tell. The squabble 
was terminated, not by any concession 
on the part of the factory boys, but by 
the young gentlemen having to avoid 
passing the factory at the hours when 
the boys went to work or returned 
home. 

A book true to life must blend 
trifles and matters of serious interest 
together. We cannot read, without 
a moment’s regret, the page which fol- 
lows this long account of juvenilé 
sports, such as they are, and records 
the death of this poor brother at six- 
teen. He had shown some talents for 
drawing, was apprenticed to a dis- 
tinguished academician, had his hour 
of hope and promise, and died of ty- 
phus fever. This chapter of early life 
at home, is closed by an account of a 
narrow escape from a mad dog, which 
occurred to our author on the very day 
of his brother's separation from home. 

These chapters are followed by 
sketches, entitled ‘* Infant Literature,” 
and “ The Female Infidel.” We cannot 
pass over either without a few words. 
It is probable that the author regards 
both as important portions of his vo- 
lume, We cannot think so; though 
he cannot write on any subject without 
giving proofsof a vigorousand thought- 
ful mind — vigour, however, wasted in 
unimportant subtleties, and thought 
too often passing into mere reverie. 
The shaping spirit of imagination, as it 
has been called, may be a spirit too in- 
cessantin its work. ‘ To bid the shift- 
ing cloud be what you please,” is, no 
doubt, a power; but to curb and re- 
strain that power is what indicates 
mind in any high senseof the word. In 
our literature there was but one glo- 
rious dreamer of dreams, and his 
dreaming was anything but vague re- 
verie ; it was in truth the allegory of 
a man whose heart was earnest ih the 
truths which he saw everywhere sym- 
bolised — the immortal John Bunyan 
had no equal. Even Spenser was in 
this faculty greatly his inferior, though 
no one would think of comparing them 
in general intellectual power. We 


wish our autbor did not deal so entirely 
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as he does in speculative dreams, but 
allowed the current of his narrative to 
flow freely: having before him some 
distinct subject—remembering when 
he begins a sentence that it should 
have some defined purpose to which, 
and not to some remote possible ap- 
plication, it should be pointed. Up 
and down through this chapter on “ In- 
fant Literature,” are odds and ends of 
information and of conjecture worth 
examining—guesses, for instance, that 
the ‘‘Sortes Virgilianez,” and Dante’s 
selection of Virgil as a guide in Hades, 
arose from Virgil’s maternal grand- 
father’s name having been Magus, 
which led the medizval wiseacres to 
imagine him a magician, and to be- 
lieve that his grandson inherited his 
skill, A passage from Phedrus is 
quoted, which, says De Quincey, 
“first revealed to me the immeasure- 
ableness of the morally sublime ”— 

“ ZEsopo statuam ingentem posuere Attici ; 

Servumque collocérunt eterna in basi,” 

Horace is said to be “ the most shal- 
low of critics.” This is original. He 
speaks of Mrs. Barbauld, as— 


“ A lady now very nearly forgotten, then 
filled a large space in the public eye; in 
fact, as a writer for children, she occupied 
the place from about 1780 to 1805 which, 
from 1805 to 1835, was occupied by Miss 
Edgeworth. Only, as unhappily Miss Edge- 
worth is also now very nearly forgotten, 
this is to explain ignotum per ignotius, or at 
least one ignotum by another ignotum. How- 
ever, since it cannot be helped, this unknown 
and also most well-known woman, having 
occasion, in the days of her glory, to speak 
of the ‘Arabian Nights,’ insisted on Aladdin, 
and, secondly, on Sinbad, as the two jewels 
of the collection. Now, on the contrary, my 
sister and myself pronounced Sinbad to be 
very bad, and Aladdin to be pretty nearly 
the worst, and upon grounds that still strike 
me as just.”—pp. 121, 122. 


Now, neither Mrs. Barbauld nor 
Miss Edgeworth are nearly forgotten, 
nor can we imagine what hallucina- 
tion can make the writer think so. 
The objections to “Sinbad” and 
*¢ Aladdin ” are as follows :— 


“For, as to Sinbad, it is not a story at 
all, but a mere succession of adventures, 
having no unity of interest whatsoever: and 
in Aladdin, after the possession of the lamp 
has been once secured by a pure accident, 
the story ceases to move.”—p. 122. 


That is, a story is not constructed 
on the principle which critics have laid 
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down for epic poetry, and which every 
epic poet has, in truth, violated quite 
as much as the Arabian story-teller ; 
and, in the other case, as far as the ob- 
jection is intelligible, accident, or what 
seems to be accident, brings about 
the result — for that the story ceases 
to move after the lamp is found, is a 
sentence absolutely without meaning. 
Is the fate of the magician no part of 
the story? With the proper story of 
** Aladdin,” no doubt, there is con- 
nected, as through the structure of the 
** Arabian Nights ” from beginning to 
end, another story of another ma- 
gician, which is no part of the first, 
and, very probably, not by the same 
author. We cannot but agree with 
the persons who think ‘ Sinbad ” and 
** Aladdin” the best, or among the 
best, of these stories. 

*¢ The Female Infidel ” might better 
have been omitted. A lady of 
some beauty, of some rank, of some 
fortune too, marries; separates from 
her husband; by some accident is a 
visitor at De Quincey’s mother’s. 
She has the name of so much learn- 
ing, and is so much disposed to dis- 
cuss theology, that the élite of the 
neighbouring clergy are asked to meet 
her. She gives them fierce battle, and} 
in brilliancy and readiness of talent, 
has the best of it. English society is, 
however, shocked by the anal of 
a female infidel, and she gradually 
finds herself shunned by all that is 
respectable, while a dissolute circle 
gathers round her. She leaves Lon- 
don with two dissolute men (they were 
brothers)—the professed purpose of the 
journey was never explained. What- 
ever the original object of the parties 
was, the adventure ended in one of 
the brothers sharing her bed at the first 
hotel to which they came — she said 
against her will—and a criminal prose- 
cution was commenced by her against 
both, which terminated, however, by 
counsel for the accused, when she ap- 
peared in the witness-box, asking her 
whether she believed in the Christian 
religion, and then, whether she believed 
in God. To both questions, she reso- 
lutely answered no. The judge would 
not allow the trial to proceed, and di- 
rected an acquittal. Our author, who 
was present at this scene, heard nothing 
more of her for many years, excepting 
that ‘‘ she was then living in the family 
of an English clergyman, distinguished 
for his learning and piety ”:— 
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“ Finally, we saw by the public journals 
that she had written and published a book. 
The title I forget; but by its subject it was 
connected with political or social philosophy. 
And one eminent testimony to its merit I 
myself am able to allege —viz., Words- 
worth’s. Singular enough it seems, that he 
who read so very little of modern literature, 
in fact, next to nothing, should be the sole 
critic and reporter whom I have happened 
to meet upon Mrs. Lee’s work. But so it 
was: accident had thrown the book in his 
way during one of his annual visits to Lon- 
don, and a second time at Lowther Castle. 
He paid to Mrs. Lee a compliment which 
certainly he paid to no other of her contem- 
poraries — viz., that of reading her book 
very nearly to the end; and he spoke of it 
repeatedly as distinguished for vigour and 
originality of thought.”—p. 146. 


This story is not easily intelligible. 
How, under such circumstances as are 
here related, a verdict of conviction on 
a capital charge could have been ob- 
tained, even if the lady had been al- 
lowed to give her testimony, and if 
such verdict was not expected, what 
was the meaning of a prosecution, we 
cannot understand. The desire of giv- 
ing the sequel of the story has made 
our author give the incident, which did 
not occur till some years after the pe- 
riod of his life to which we have been 
conducted in the former parts of the 
narrative. He now returns to that 
earlier time. For four years after his 
father’s death, his mother resided with 
her family at Manchester. They then 
moved to Bath. Their property at 
Manchester was sold at considerable 
disadvantage through some absurd ar- 
rangements of his father’s will, by 
which the management of his property 
was given to some three or four very 
respectable men, some of whom knew 
nothing of business, and others had no 
love for business not their own. The 
state of the law on the subject is blamed 
for what in this case seems the fault or 
the folly of the parties ; however, pro- 
perty worth some six thousand pounds 
or more was sold for £2,500. The fa- 
mily removed to Bath. One of De 
Quincey’s guardians was a clergyman, 
occupied with parish duties, but he 
found time also for the education of a 
few pupils, and De Quincey remained 
with him for a while after the family 
had left Manchester. Here he was 
taught Latin — it would appear care- 
fully and well. His master did not 
know as much Greek as Latin, or De 
Quincey did not learnas much, This, 
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when some time after he went to the 
‘‘grammar school” at Bath, made 
some difference in the way in which his 
education was conducted—his deficien- 
cy in Greek leading to his being placed 
in a class not taught by the head mas- 
ter. At Manchester, however, he had 
learned the manufacture of Latin verse, 
and his fame had passed beyond his 
own form, and was great in all the 
classes. The head master heard of it, 
called him up for high distinction ; it 
would appear that Manchester was to 
become famous in the fabrication of 
ware of this kind, and the house of De 
Quincey become known through the 
world for good, stout, serviceable hex- 
ameters, warranted to scan. The boy 
was happy —abundantly happy; no- 
body could say he had not written the 
verses himself; no patent had yet been 
taken out for machinery by which the 
thing could be done without loss of 
time, not to say of thought. In fact, 
he could have got no help, “ since it 
was sufficiently known,” he says, ‘‘to 
such of my school-fellows as stood on 
my own level in the school, that I, 
who had no male relatives but military 
men, and those in India, could not have 
benefited by any clandestine aid.” 
Our young poet was applauded and 


happy— 


“ But mortal pleaseance, what art thou in sooth ? 
The torrent’s smoothness ere it dash below.” 


The Latin which he each day wedded 
to mortal verse, and which delighted 
his schoolmaster, was a horror to the 
boys— to the boys of the head class 
more particularly ; and he was warned 
that if he did not in future write his 
worst, and not bring them into dis. 
grace by his verses, which were unne- 
cessarily good, he should be “ annihi- 
lated.” This only made him write 
better. A kind word would have made 
him write as badly as man could have 
wished ; but he rebelled against 
threats. A sort of compromise was 
effected, which ended in his having to 
write verses for every one who was 
unable to write for himself. This ef- 
fectually dimmed the splendour of his 
poetry. The mine was overworked ; 
then came nervous disease—the result, 
probably, of excitement, if his feelings 
were as acute and as constantly in an- 
tagonist action as he believes them to 
have been at this period of life. 
The generous feeling of boyhood was 
now exhibited. His illness converted 
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enemies into friends, and he was in- 
vited to the houses of those with whom 
before he had been in hostility. 

The fabrication of Latin verse is, no 
doubt, a graceful accomplishment. Its 
chief value, however, is that it saves 
the boy from writing English verse. 
Something is learned in the former case, 
in the latter nothing; and instead of 
being encouraged by schools and col- 
leges as a branch of education, and re- 
warded by prizes, it should, we think, 
be left to itself. Where real genius 
exists, it is pretty sure of commanding 
sympathy, and making itself felt. We 
do not mean that in any art — least of 
all in that which seeks to produce ef- 
fect through the ministry of language— 
an instrument far more subtle than 
the light and shade with which the 
painter counterfeits substance—educa- 
tion is unnecessary. But we think that 
such education cannot possibly be con- 
ducted through any system which con- 
templates the teaching of almost more 
than of the individual. Schools of the 
Poets there are none, and can be 
none. The art of writing Latin verse, 
which is encouraged in the great clas. 
sical sciools of England, must be re- 
garded chiefly, perhaps, in strictness 
exclusively, with reference to the aid it 

ives in acquiring a knowledge of the 
anguage, or rather of the prosody of 
the language. * Our own strong con- 
viction is, that for those purposes, it 
would be far better that boys were 
made get by heart the odes of Horace, 
and considerable parts of Virgil; and 
if other and higher purposes are likely 
to be subserved by this discipline, there 
can be no objection to a ranch of stu- 
dy which, at a time of life when the 
memory exists in great strength, will, 
we have little doubt, be in the very 
enjoyment derived from a_ perfect 
knowledge of the poems, thus acquired 
be its own great reward. 

Mr. De Quincey, in the course of 
this chapter, corrects an error arising 
from the gradual and unobserved 
changes of language, which is not un- 
likely to lead to mischievous mistakes. 





The word grammar-school is not un- 
likely to be interpreted, as if it meant, 
in the thought of the founders of the 
great public schools so designated, a 
school where only the elementary prin- 
ciples of grammar were intended to 
be taught ; and, therefore, that an ap. 
plication of the funds of these schools 
for the promotion of higher learning, 
was a violation of the trust for which 
these funds were intended. 


“ Grammatica does certainly mean some- 
times grammar; but it is also the best Latin 
word for literature. A grammaticus is what 
the French express by the word litferateur, 
We unfortunately have no corresponding 
term in English; a man of letters is our 
awkward periphrasis in the singular (too 
apt, as our jest-books remind us, to suggest 
the postman); whilst in the plural we re- 
sort to the Latin word literati. The school 
which professes to teach grammatica, pro- 
fesses, therefore, the culture of literature in 
the widest and most liberal extent, and is 
opposed generically to schools for teaching 
mechanic arts; and, within its own sub- 
genus of schools dedicated to liberal objects, 
is opposed to schools for teaching mathema- 
tics, or, more widely, to schools for teaching 
science.”—p. 149. 


While De Quincey’s family was at 
Bath, Sir Sidney Smith made his es- 
cape from the prison of the Temple in 
Paris, and was in Bath before the news 
of his escape had reached England. 
Some accident made him acquainted 
with the De Quincevs, and our author; 
with a brother, called on him. Crowds 
were expecting his appearance, and 
he shrank from being a spectacle to 
crowds, He did not wish to walk alone 
to the Pump-room ; he could not, with 
pos churlishly deny the sight of 
nis presence to the expecting groups; 
and so it happened, that he went ac- 
companied, guarded as it were, by the 
brothers De Quincey. Canning, at the 
height of his reputation, seems to have 
had the same constitutional timidity. 
Sir George Beaumont told Words- 
worth, that when Canning was intro- 
duced to himself, the great orator 
blushed like a girl of fifteen; and De 


* Some discussion on this, as well as on other educational subjects, has lately taken place in 
Treland, and pamphlets have been published by the masters of sume of the great endowed 
schools, of which we have only seen those by Mr. Ringwood, of Dungannon. They are wel 
worth thoughtful perusal. He thinks that in the system of education pursued in the great 
schools of England, too much time is yiven to the composition of Latin verse. In this we 
agree with him. He recommends the cultivation of English verse in schools, ¢.¢, making 
the Loys write exercises in Enzlish verse. In this we differ from tim But the pamphiets 


ought to be read by every one feeling avy interest in the subject of school education. 
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Quincey says, that when about to ad- 
dress a Liverpool audience, where he 
ought to have been at home, Canning 
always rose with agitation, “in short, 
fighting with the necessity of taking 
the final plunge, like one who lingers 
on the scaffold.” , 

De Quincey left the school at Bath, 
ill — seriously ill, from some accident 
which had happened to his head. His 
recovery was slow. While he was re- 
covering, his mother read for him se- 
veral books ; among others, Hoole’s 
abridgment of his translation of Ari- 
osto. He says what may be, in some de- 
gree, true, and lowers the pride of those 
who are called more successful trans- 
lators than pvor Hoole, who yet is by 
no means the miserable craftsman that 
Rose and some others represent him— 
“‘From my own experience at that 
time, I am «lisposed to think that the 
homeliness of this version is an advan- 
tage, from not calling off the attention 
at all from the narrative to the narra- 
tor.” At the same time he, for the 
first time, read ** Paradise Lost,” and, 
oddly enough, in Bentley’s absurd edi- 
tion. On fis recovery, he was sent to 
another school — Winkfield, in the 
county of Wilts. 

We next find him at Eton, or the 
neighbourhood, in his fifteenth year, 
the guest of Lord Westport. The ac- 
qaintanceship with Lord Westport af- 
fected his movements for the next few 
years of life. He resided with him for 
a while near Eton, and afterwards 
visited Ireland with him, at a period 
of considerable interest — at the very 
time when, after a dangerous insurrec- 
tion, the Act of Union had been car- 
ried, and was about to receive the royal 
assent, which last ceremony he wit- 
nessed. While at Eton, he and Lord 
Westport often rambled in the Queen's 
— at Frogmore, and chance threw 

im, on one occasion, into conversation 
with the King, who asked his name ; 
and having heard it, asked him was he 
of Huguenot descent. De Quincey had, 
it seemed, inherited his name from 
some Norman invader, and had some 
tale of the Crusades left him as a fa- 
mily inheritance. The King — one 
would think it must have been some 
lord-lion king at arms he had met — 
asked him his authority for this, and 
Robert of Gloucester was vouched. 
« The King smiled, and said, ‘1 know 
I know;’ but what it was that he 
knew long after puzzled me to conjec- 
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ture.” He found, however, afterwards, 
that Hearne’s antiquarian publications 
were among the King’s favourite books, 
which explained the doubt satisfacto- 
rily. In May, 1800, he, for the first 
tithe, is in the city — no, not the city, 
but themation, of London; and * The 
Nation of ‘London ” is the title of one 
of his chapters. 

This chapter, though by no means 
unamusing or uninstructive, has not 
much to detain us. From a short visit 
he returns with Lord Westport, and is 
again in the neighbourhood of the royal 
family. He finds himself ineluded in 
an invitation from the Queen to a ball. 
The ball is dull enough, but gives our 
author the opportunity of discussing 
the philosophy of dancing, and claim. 
ing the preterence which we think they 
deserve, for the old country dances, 
over anything that has since been sub- 
stituted for them. Soon after he ac- 
companied Lord Westport to Ireland. 

His first visit to Ireland is just at the 
period of the Union. We do not see 
very well on what principle he inter- 
weaves with his narrative an account 
of the antecedent rebellion or rebellions 
of 1798, of which he has not, in point 
of fact, anything to tell which was not 
known to everyone before ; but his ac. 
counts of which are strikingly enough 
given—so strikingly as often to remind 
us of Carlyle’s pictures of some of the 
most remarkable scenes of the French 
Revolution. He finds it convenient 
to speak of these Irish insurrectionary 
movements as if wholly unconnected: 
the first as arising out of the arrange- 
ments of the committee of the United 
lrishmen, which was suppressed long 
before the other broke out ; the second; 
as created by the landing of the French 
at Killala. Of the second, his account 
is altogether taken from the narrative 
of Dr. Stock, the Bishop of Killala. It 
is curious enough, that in a note added 
(in 1853) to this chapter, which he 
tells us was written in 1833, he throws 
some doubt on the statements which 
he yet adopts. An account of the 
landing of the French at Killala has 
been given in the romance of “ Mau- 
rice Tierney,” it would plainly appear, 
from information the most accurate; 
and this, in every respect, confirms and 
falls in with the Bishop's narrative. 

De Quincey was but fifteen when in 
Ireland. These events had occurred two 
_— before ; so that in no case can 


be supposed as writing from his owa 
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knowledge. He, however, appears to 
have been at Killala and in the neigh- 
bourhood in 1800 — just at the time, 
we may observe, when the persons who 
might be supposed to know most about 
such matters would be little likely to 
speak at all upon the subject. 

His summer is passed in Connaught, 
and he and Lord Westport return in 
November to Dublin, thence to Wales, 
and, ‘of course, to Birmingham.” 

Why ‘of course to Birmingham?” 
Birmingham was then the ‘‘ centre of our 
travelling system, under the old dynas- 
ty of stage-coaches and post-chaises.” 
Lord Westport was for Oxford, and 
De Quincey expected a letter at Bir- 
mingham which was to determine his 
movements, At Birmingham he and 
his friend parted. 

The links of connexion in our au- 
thor’s modes of thinking are not always 
such as would suggest any very strict 
obedience to the reasoning principle, 
if there be one at all in the mind, 
which, to the metaphysical student, 
must in every case be doubtful ; and, 
in such a case as our author, who unites 
in his own person poet, philosopher, 
church, state, congregation, and what- 
ever else there is claiming intellectual 
dominion over the mind, much more 
than doubtful. He tells us that it 
was a wet day which he passed in Bir- 
mingham (in 1800), and that being then 
confined to his hotel by rain, he may 
as well (in 1833) give an account of 
travelling in England. Is he not in 
the state of mind of a man making a 
bull when he thus writes? The chap- 
ter is an amusing one; but the class 
of facts on which it dwells is better 
brought before the eye in Macaulay’s 
England. The following passage is, 
however, well worth preservation :— 


‘* The revolution in the whole apparatus, 
means machinery, and dependencies of that 
system—a revolution begun, carried through, 
and perfected within the period of my own 
personal experience — merits a word or two 
of illustration in the most cursory memoirs 
that profess any attention at all to the shift- 
ing scenery and moving forces of the age, 
whether manifested in great effects or in 
little. And these particular effects, though 
little, when regarded in their separate de- 
tails, are not little in their final amount. On 
the contrary, I have always maintained, 
that under a representative government, 
where the great cities of the empire must 
naturally have the power, each in its pro- 
portion, of re-acting upon the capital and 


the councils of the nation in so conspicuous 
a way, there is a result waiting on the final 
improvements of the arts of travelling, and of 
transmitting intelligence with velocity, such 
as cannot be properly appreciated in the ab- 
sence of all historical experience. Conceive 
a state of communication between the centre 
and the extremities of a great people, kept 
up with a uniformity of reciprocation so ex- 
quisite as to imitate the flowing and ebbing 
of the sea, or the systole and diastole of the 
human heart; day and night, waking and 
sleeping, not succeeding to each other with 
more absolute certainty than the acts of the 
metropolis and the controlling notice of the 
provinces, whether in the way of support or 
of resistance. Action and re-action from 
every point of the compass being thus per- 
fect and instantaneous, we should then first 
begin to understand, in a practical sense, 
what is meant by the unity of a political 
body, and we should approach to a more 
adequate appreciation of the powers which 
are latent in organisation, For it must be 
considered that hitherto, under the most 
complex organisation, and that which has 
best attained its purposes, the national will 
has never been able to express itself upon 
one in a thousand of the public acts, simply 
because the national voice was lost in the 
distance, and could not collect itself through 
the time and the space rapidly enough to 
connect itself immediately with the evanes- 
cent measure of the moment. But, as the 
system of intercourse is gradually expand- 
ing, these bars of space and time are in the 
same degree contracting, until finally we 
may expect them altogether to vanish: and 
then every part of the empire will re-act 
upon the whole with the power, life, and ef- 
fect of immediate conference amongst parties 
brought face to face. Then first will be seen 
a political system truly organic—i.e., in 
which each acts upon all, and all re-act upon 
each: and a new earth will arise from the 
indirect agency of this merely physical re- 
volution. Already, in this paragraph, writ- 
ten twenty years ago, a prefiguring instinct 
spoke within me of some great secret yet to 
come in the art of distant communication. 
At present I am content to regard the elec- 
tric telegraph as the oracular response to 
the prefiguration. But I still look for some 
higher and transcendent response.” — pp. 
293-4, 


The next chapter is occupied with 
the history of a brother of the author's, 
who ran away from school ; found em- 
ployment in a South Sea whaler; was 
captured by Spanish pirates, who mas- 
sacred most of thecrew. The boy was 
acquainted with navigation and sea- 
manship, and being found of use, his 
life was preserved. He was for two 
years in this enforced service, having 
found no means of escape. His danger 
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was very considerable, if the vessel in 
which he was should be taken—if taken 
by Spaniards, his ignorance of the lan- 

uage would render it impossible for 
Fim to communicate the precise cir- 
cumstances of his case; and, if by 
English, he would probably be regard- 
ed asa guilty participator in the acts of 
those with whom, against his will, he 
was associated, but amongst whom he 
appeared to move as a free agent. 
While he was apparently a free agent, 
he was in reality not trusted even in 
the slightest degree by his associates. 
To whatever cause he first owed his 
life, there can be little doubt he would 
have perished in the innumerable 
brawls of the rascals amongst whom he 
was, if his safety was not regarded as 
an object of the utmost importance by 
those who assumed the right of com- 
mand. He alone, of all on board, un- 
derstood the management of chrono- 
meters, and several had been captured 
by the pirates, ‘‘some of the highest 
value, in the many prizes, European 
or American.” At times there was a 
cessation from their predatory life, and 
*¢ then the black flag was furled,” near 
some one of the Gallapagos islands :— 


“These islands, which were visited, and 
I think described, by Dampier —and there- 
fore must have been an asylum to the Buc- 
caneers and Flibustiers in the latter part of 
the seventeenth century — were so still to 
their more desperate successors, the Pirates, 
at the beginning of the nineteenth; and for 
the same reason —the facilities they offer 
(rare in those seas) for procuring wood and 
water. Hither, then, the black flag often 
resorted ; and here, amidst these romantic 
solitudes — islands untenanted by man — 
oftentimes it lay furled up for weeks toge- 
ther; rapine and murder had rest for a sea- 
son ; and the bloody cutlass slept within its 
scabbard. When this happened, and when 
it became known beforehand that it would 
happen, a tent was pitched on shore for my 
brother, and the chronometers were trans- 
ported thither for the period of their stay.”— 
pp. 335-6. 


The island most often selected for 
the purpose, was what is called ‘ the 
Woodcutters’ Island ” :— 


“There was some old tradition — and I 
know not but it was a tradition dating from 
the times of Dampier—that a Spaniard or an 
Indian settler in this island (relying, per- 
hapa, too entirely upon the protection of per- 
fect solitude) had been murdered in pure 
wantonness by some of the lawless rovers 
who frequented this solitary archipelago, 
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Whether it were from some peculiar atro- 
city of bad faith in the act, or from the 
sanctity of the man, or the deep solitude of 
the island, or with a view to the peculiar 
edification of mariners in these semi-Chris- 
tian seas—so, however, it was, and attested 
by generations of sea-vagabonds (for most 
of the armed roamers in these ocean Zaaras 
at one time were of a suspicious order), that 
every night, duly as the sun went down, 
and the twilight began to prevail, a sound 
arose—audible to other islands, and to every 
ship lying quietly at anchor in the neigh- 
bourhood—of a woodcutter’s axe. This was 
the story: and amongst sailors there is as 
little variety of versions in telling any true 
sea-story, as there is in a log- book, or in ‘ The 
Flying Dutchman :’ literatim fidelity is, with 
a sailor, a point at once of religious faith and 
worldly honour. The close of the story was 
—that after, suppose, ten or twelve minutes 
of hacking and hewing, a horrid crash was 
heard, announcing that the tree, if tree it 
were, that never vet was made visible to 
daylight search, had yielded to the old wood- 
man’s persecution. It was exactly the crash, 
so familiar to many ears on board the neigh- 
bouring vessels, which expresses the harsh 
tearing asunder of the fibres, caused by the 
weight of the trunk in falling; beginning 
slowly, increasing rapidly, and terminating 
in one rush of rending. This over — one 
tree felled ‘towards his winter store ’—there 
was an interval: man must have rest; and 
the old woodman, after working for more 
than a century, must want repose. Time 
enough to begin again after a quarter of an 
hour’s relaxation. Sure enough, in that 
space of time, again began, in the words of 
Comus, ‘the wonted ruar amid the woods.’ 
Again the blows become quicker, as the 
catastrophe drew nearer; again the final 
crash resounded; and again the mighty 
echoes travelled through the solitary forests.” 
—pp. 336-8. 


It would appear that the poor boy 
was haunted with more than a sailor's 
superstitions. ‘* Ghosts,” he would 
admit, ‘‘ might be questionable reali- 
ties in our hemisphere, but it was a 
different thing to the southward of the 
line.” He somehow or other made his 
escape at last from the pirates ; more 
than once was in England afterwards, 
but afraid to make himself known 
through panic fears of the power of 
his guardians. He was, his brother 
says, one of the ‘‘ genus attonitorum.” 
How he made out life we are not told. 
In 1807, he joins the storming party 
of the English at Monte Video: — 


“Here he happened fortunately to fall 
under the eye of Sir Home Popham; and 
Sir Home forthwith rated my brother as a 
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midshipman on board his own ship, which 
Was at that time, | think, a fifty gun-ship 
—the Diadem. Thus, by merits of the most 
appropriate kind, and without one particle 
of interest, my brother passed into the royal 
navy. His nautical accomplishments were 
now of the utmost importance to him ; and, 
as often as he shifted his ship, which (to 
gay the truth) was far too often — for his 
temper was fickle and delighting in change 
—so often these accomplishments were 
made the basis of very earnest eulogy.”— 
pp. 346-7. 


When or where, or in what rank of 
the service De Quincey’s brother died, 
or whether he found some other occu- 
pation for his restless spirit before he 
passed away, we are not told. He has 
perished with the unremembered— 


The sole memorial of their lot, 
Is that they were, and they are not,” 


It is impossible to conduct any narra- 
tive in a strictly onward course, We, 
therefore, do not fall out with our 
author when he anticipates; still less 
are we displeased with him when he 
has to recede a few steps in the ar- 
rangement of his subject. He is now 
come to a period of his story when it 
is too early for him to enter the Uni- 
versity, and when arrangements for 
his education, in the interval, must be 
made :— 


“In the poor countries of Europe, where 
they cannot afford double sets of scholastic 
establishments, having, therefore, no splen- 
did schovls, such as are, in fact, peculiar to 
England, they are compelled to throw the 
duties of such schools upon their universities ; 
and consequently you see boys of thirteen 
and fourteen, or even younger, crowding 
such institutions, which, in fact, they ruin 
for ali higher functions. But England, 
whose regal establishments of both classes 
emancipate her from this dependency, sends 
her young men to college not until they 
have ceased to be boys — not earlier, there- 
fore, than eighteen.”—p. 351. 


At this stage of his life the first vo- 
lume of * Selections, Grave and Gay, 
from the Writings, Published and 
Unpublished, of Thomas De Quin- 
cey” terminates. The book is one 
exceedingly entertaining and, in many 
respects, instructive. Its value does 
not consist in the facts which it 
states, but in the reflections which 
everywhere abound—the growth ofa 
rich and very thoughtful mind. Solittle, 
indeed, does the interest depend on the 
mere facts, that we do not know 
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whether our enjoyment isnot greatest 
when we forget that we are reading 
the life of an actual living, breathing 
man, and for the moment believe 
ourselves ‘“ lone, sitting on a shore of 
old romance ;"—at times hearkening 
with fear to one who tells of ‘painted 
ships upon a painted ocean ;” at times 
in sympathy with the strange passions 
which here find a record, listening for 
the voice— 


“ Of woman wailing for her damon lover.” 


We believe it is our author who 
somewhere says, that Wordsworth is 
the only poet who has succeeded in 
the description of clouds, or has made 
it be felt how important a portion of 
natural scenery they form. He is him- 
self unrivalled in his representations of 
those states of mind in which sleep is 
haunted with the kind of dreams that 
refuse to be classed with the ordinary 
phantoms of sleep, and in which, 
through what are called waking hours, 
the mind seems to have lost its ordinary 
control over the sequence of its passing 
thoughts. By no poet in our own, or, 
as far as we know, in any language, is 
our author equalled in such represen. 
tations. In the kindred art of paint- 
ing, something of the kind has been 
occasionally effected. 

Since writing the last sentence, we 
have received a second volume of se- 
lections from Mr. De Quincey’s works. 
It is a continuation of what he calls 
** Autobiographic Sketches.” Through 
the work, our readers must have al- 
ready perceived, that what may be 
called the external history of our au- 
thor’s life, is scarcely, in any degree, 
the subject of his book. Through the 
first volume, the incidents, as far as 
they can be recalled to memory, which 
acted upon his mind in infancy and 
early youth, are brought before us, not 
for their own sake, but for the purpose 
of showing us how, and in what way, 
and through what influences of evil and 
good the intellect was trained and the 
moral nature formed, of a man whose 
writings have certainly had no small in- 
fluence upon public opinion, 

We have mentioned his parting from 
Lord Westport at Birmingham. Each 
pursued his separate route. De Quin- 
eey’s led him to Northamptonshire ; 
and at Laxton, the seat of Lord Car. 
bery, he passed some happy months, 
He there met a Lord Massy —by the 
date it must have been the second Lord 
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Massy — whom he describes as, from 
some cause or other, ‘‘ sold to consti- 
tutional torpor;” but, through the 
good fortune of marrying an amiable 
woman, a “revolution” in his whole 
being took place, which suddenly and 
beyond all hope had kindled in him 
anew and nobler life.” Our readers 
remember the transformation which 
Dryden describes as effected in Cy- 
mon, when Jove evoked the human 
element, and waked the savage into 
man. Such was the magical change 
which some fair Irishwoman effected 
on Lord Massy. Before De Quincey 
could even make his toilet, he was sent 
for by Lady Carbery, to be told of 
the wonderful change that had been 
wrought ; and it is not De Quincey 
who, in after recollections of the inci- 
dent, calls to mind the old recorded 
case of love transmuting lead to gold, 
dullness to vivacious talent: it is Lady 
Carbery who quotes the poet, and ap- 
plies the poem. 

‘“‘ As I alighted on the steps at Lax- 
ton, the first dinner-bell rang, and I 
was hurrying to my toilet, when my 
sister, who had met me in the portico, 
begged me, first of all, to come into 
Lady Carbery’s dressing-room, her 
ladyship having something special to 
communicate, which related (as I un- 
derstood her) to one Simon. ‘ What 
Simon—Simon Peter?’ ‘ Qh, no, you 
irreverent boy; no Simon at all with 
an S, but Cymon with a C—Dryden’s 
Cymon— 


“* That whistled as he went, for want of thought,’ 


Lord Carbery was at the time from home, 
and the object of Lady Carbery’s com- 
munication was to impose onthe boy the 
duty of keeping up the spirits of Lord 
Massy, which, in spite of his wife, were, 
it would seem, too apt to droop and 
languish. Just returned from Ireland, 
our hero, ‘“‘ though naturally the shyest 
of human beings,” had a hundred sto- 
ries to tell. ‘ At Laxton the stables, 
and everything connected with the sta- 
bles, was magnificent.” ‘The contrast 
of the English appointments with the 
establishment which De Quincey had, 
a little before, seen at Westport, fur- 
nished fit theme for long discourse. 
The English arrangements were such, 
that at closing the stables tor the night, 
Lady Carbery would take all her visi- 
tors, once or twice a-week, to admire 
them. ‘The Westport scene was, indeed, 
a strange contrast. The crowds of 
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helpers and strollers about the place— 
few of whom the proprietor knew any- 
thing about, except that they had been 
active at Vinegar-hill— were fellows 
that Lever would have loved to de. 
scribe, ar in his description of whom 
De Quincey almost rivals our great 
novelist. One source of amusement 
to these blackguards was teaching the 
horses all manner of tricks. All this, 
told by the lively boy, who must have 
seemed half mad with sprits, amused 
Lord Massy. Massy knew Ireland, 
but Ais Ireland was the county of Li- 
merick ; and De Quincey had the pri- 
vileges of one who had travelled in 
Connaught. Still there was something 
not quite to be liked in De Quincey's 
manner. The Irish peer, it would seem, 
had been irregularly educated, and our 
hero fancied that some little jealousy 
arose at his lowering the tone of his 
conversation to the level of his lord- 
ship’s information. Something of this 
was indicated, and the dexterous boy, 
whether he was right or wrong in his 
suspicion, shifted the subject, and spoke 
of other things than horses and dogs, 
The library at Laxton was extensive; 
and though at what time or by whom 
it was first formed our author was not 
able to learn, there could be little doubt 
it was formed by some person of really 
studious habits. Accident made De 
Quincey acquainted with passages of 
history likely to be interesting to the 
other, from having some reference to 
his ancestors. On the whole, they got 
on well together. 

Lady Carbery’s mind had also under- 
gone achange. She had become reli- 
gious; and, had any arrangement for 
monastic life existed among Protes- 
tants, and bad her husband consented, 
De Quincey has no doubt she would 
have retired intoa convent. This could 
not be; and so, with our author's as- 
sistance, she commenced the study of 
the New Testament in Greek. He tells 
us that he communicated to her as 
something then entirely new and. un, 
dreamed of by divines, though since 
often enough put forward, that a total 
change of mind—an entire transforma- 
tion of nature—was meant by the ori- 
ginal word which our translators would 
represent by repentance. He also told 
her, as something very wonderful, that 
in the pagan systems their priests never 
purposed to teach morality. ‘“ Hero- 
dotus” was to have followed the “‘ Greek 
Testament” in this plan of instruction ; 
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but instructions, sacred or profane, 
were alike interrupted by the sudden 
return of Lord Carbery. Lady Car- 
bery was rather startled at his unex- 
pected appearance ; and he, too, was 
not a little startled, for, as he threw 
his arm round her neck, up sprang a 
strange protector, in the shape of a 
Newfoundland dog. “‘ Ruffian,’ a mon- 
ster of a Newfoundland dog, singularly 
beautiful in his colouring, and almost 
as powerful as a leopard, flew at him 
vindictively, as at a stranger commit- 
ting an assault, and his mistress had 
great difficulty in calling him off.” 

The rivals were at last separated, 
and Lord Carbery had scarcely reco- 
vered his surprise when he was told of 
the Greek studies. ‘The abstract love 
of Greek had to bear the blame, for 
the lady was not prepared to confess 
her theopathic tontendlos “Why He- 
rodotus, not Homer ?—Homer is much 
easier,” said Lord Carbery. Woman's 
wit is never baffled ; and yet the answer 
was not one which seemed made for 
the question. “ Parkhurst’s is the only 
Greek-English Lexicon,” said she, ‘‘and 
that would give no help in reading Ho- 
mer.” The answer satisfied Lord Car- 
bery; but when the young lady and 
her younger tutor had thought of He- 
rodotus, they felt the existence of the 
difficulty, and De Quincey’s plan was 
to Saeilaene Parkhurst and introduce 
such additional words as might be 
easily mustered from the special dic- 
tionaries (Graco-Latin) dedicated to 
the service of the historian. The labour 
would not, he says, have been great; 
1500 extra words were all that would 
be required—ten days’ hard work would 
have done it. However, it was not 
done. Our own country has set the 
example of removing this difficulty in 
the way of studying Greek. Hincks’s 
and Donnegan’s Greek-English lexi- 
cons led the way to publications of the 
same kind both in England and Scot- 
land; each successive labourer in that 
field has the advantage, not always 
sufficiently acknowledged, of whatever 
has been done by his predecessors ; and 
yet, even under these circumstances, 
the persons who have used either of 
these manuals will not easily be led to 
use in preference any other books of 
the kind. But we wander from our 
theme. 

The readers of De Quincey’s “‘dream” 
may, perhaps, fancy that the genius 
who talks horse-flesh and history with 
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a lord, and instructs a peeress in Greek 
Testament and Herodotus, who is 
either a pillar of orthodoxy or the 
founder of a heresy —for we do not 
well know which is the claim he makes 
—has, at least, come to that first dis- 
tinction of the philosopher, if not to 
the actual beard, at least to the callow 
down that speaks of a not impossible 
future—that “the boy has grown to 
manhood.” Not a bit of it— the boy 
is still boy — still under tutors and go- 
vernors ; he is not yet sixteen. His 
ways and means were good enough to 
have done without the sort of help 
given all over England to persons 
struggling on into the learned profes. 
sions ; but his guardians did not think 
so, and it occurred to them that 
an exhibition of forty pounds a-year 
given to students of Brazenose Col. 
lege, Oxtord, who had studied for 
three consecutive years at Manchester, 
would be a desirable thing for him to 

et. No plan could well be more fool. 
ish ; and it is probable that De Quin. 
cey himself felt its folly. Without this 
addition he had means enough for his 
support at Oxford, and the plan must 
necessarily delay his matriculation for 
three years — this, too, in the case of a 
boy who seems already to have known 
more Greek than a Brazenose profes- 
sor, and who lisped or stuttered in 
theology. Manchester grammar-school 
had at this time a master, whose 
character had been very high; but 
age came — with age infirmity; age, 
however, accompanied with increased 
determination of purpose. The old 
man would work; but he could not 
work as effectively or as fast as of old, 
The lessons which trench upon play- 
hours are not likely to be very popular 
or very effective; and it was only by 
abridging the hours for food and play, 
and, as far as possible, keeping boys at 
work for ten consecutive hours, that 
he did get through the prescribed bu- 
siness. It seat seem that he shrunk 


from resigning his place, through the 
e 


honourable feeling that no other man 
could be found who would give him- 
self the trouble which he cheerfully 
took, and that the school would thus 
decline. 

By a strange accident, the health 
of a friend of Te Carbery’s made it 
necessary for her to be nearer medical 
advice than at Laxton; and, at the 
same time that De Quincey was sent 
there to school, the Carberys, and his 
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mother and sister migrated to Man- 
chester. While at school he got ill— 
was treated by an apothecary—suffer- 
ed much, and was nothing the better, 
but rather the worse. A ramble among 
the Caernarvonshire mountains would 
have saved him from great torments, 
and, perhaps, much injury, for about 
this time he began his opium habits. 

He obtained some distinctions at 
school; and some of his noble friends 
came, partly for the purpose of patron- 
ising the school, partly with the wish 
to pay hima dvoaines by listening to 
him declaiming his Latin verses. The 
triumph was of short duration. We 
have said he had already commenced 
taking opium; we do not know how 
far his power of self-direction had 
ceased—how far he was to be regarded 
as an accountable agent at the time; 
but his folly was not greater in running 
away from his school, which he did, 
and for the wild mad world of London, 
than was that of his guardians in their 
arrangements for his education. 

This part of the book is disappoint- 
ing; for here ought to come in the 
episode of the “‘ Opium-Eater’s Confes- 
sions,” which is, we suppose, reserved 
for a future volume, but which must 
be less effective, thus displaced from 
its proper position. 

We next have him resident with his 
mother and a brother of hers, an officer 
from India, on leave of absence, at a 
oo called the Priory, in the neigh- 

ourhood of Chester. The excitement 
and military enthusiasm of the country, 
on the threat of invasion from France, 
is well described. He got into some 
squabble with his uncle about De Foe’s 
Memoirs of a Cavalier, which the 
young critic said was an unfair and 
superficial account of the Parliamen-~ 
tary war. The uncle thought the re- 
mark, however just, somewhat imper- 
tinent, and asked him, with more good 
sense than good temper, ‘how he 
could consent to waste his time as he 
did?” De Quincey replied that he did 
so because his guardians would not 
give more for his use than his school 
allowance of £100 a-year. His uncle 
thought that sum might answer, and 
asked him would he undertake an Ox- 
ford life on such terms. ‘* Most glad- 
ly,” was the reply ; and within a week 
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he entered that ‘time-honoured Uni- 
versity.” 

We have again to complain of the 
interruptions and omissions of the nar- 
rative. A few dates of time would 
have greatly aided us in understanding 
this book. The ‘ Confessions of an 
Opium-Eater”’ have great value, con- 
sidered merely as a romance —as the 
creation of a man of genius, from some 
chaos of dreams, reduced into some- 
thing of unity; but of infinitely more 
value would they be, if we were dis- 
tinctly told, in such language as did 
not admit of doubtful interpretation, 
the precise facts of the case. It is 
provoking that at this very point we 
are given, instead of the expected nar- 
rative, a cluster of idle asterisks. In 
the same way, when we have every 
reason to expect an account of his Ox- 
ford life, we find all mention of it omit- 
ted. We look for the account with 
the expectation of learning much of 
the state of the university, which no re- 
ports of any royal commissioners could 
give, and of which it would not be easy 
to find a witness in every way so com- 

etent as our author. The account, 
if there ever was any account written of 
this part of his life, is omitted, and 
we pass on to his recollections of the 
lake country, where it would appear 
that he resided for a few years, form- 
ing acquaintanceship more or less in- 
timate with the distinguished poets, 
Wordsworth and Southey. Of them 
and of Coleridge we have a good deal 
told —none of it very new, still it is 
not uninteresting. ‘The descriptions 
of the lake scenery, and of the state of 
society in the northern district of re i 
land some fifty years ago, is, we think, 
more true than his delineations of men, 
whom he seems to have at first re- 
garded with eager and undistinguish- 
ing admiration, though afterwards he 
found this hero-worship rather weari- 
some. Onthis part of the work we 
cannot now enter. At some future 
time, perhaps, in connexion with Mr. 
De Quincey’s work — more probably, 
however, in some detached papers on 
the subject — we intend to say a few 
words on the poets and poetry of Eng- 
land at the commencement of the pre- 
sent century. 
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A FRESH START IN THE GOLD-FIELDS OF DISCOVERY. 


Many people are beginning to think 
that there is nothing left on the face 
of the earth for a man to look for ;-— 
that everything has been found. 

It is natural enough that people 
should have this idea. It is only within 
the present century that the means of 
world-wide intercommunication have 
been fully opened up. ‘The children 
of civilisation, taking advantage of the 
universal amity of nations, have now 
overrun the whole habitable—and un- 
inhabitable — globe. Wherever they 
have gone, they have taken care to 
look Sout them, and, in particular, to 
leave no stone unturned to elucidate 
the history and antiquities, as well as 
the natural characteristics and capa- 
bilities, of the various regions they 
have explored. The result has been 
that from every quarter we have been 
plied with wondrous intelligence — 
east, west, north, and south, each has 
rendered up its secrets, till at last we 
fancy we have geographical reasons 
for the conclusion that we must be by 
this time in possession of all that the 

st can possibly have stored up and 

id away for the use of posterity. 

It is just as well, perhaps, that the 
mass of mankind is not given to re- 
flection. Physically speaking, we are 
made for present interests and present 
purposes, and assume the functions of 
our betters wheh we become philoso- 
phers. Nevertheless, there is a vast 
deal going on outside the range of 
man’s d¥dinaty Vision that he does not 
dream of: for instance, it does not 
oceur to évery body to reflect that, in 
almost every department of nature, 
there is a procession of things 80 slow 
as hot to réveal itself except to care- 
ful and long - continued obeeratbon. 
Such is the motion of the solar system 
in space; such is the supposed refri- 
geration of the earth’s crust ; such is 
the dying out of species; such, in man’s 
history, is the growth, maturity, and 
decay of nations. And yet these are 
matters of vast importance, without 
reference to which no general conclu- 
sions should be drawn, upon any of 
the subjects they are conversant with. 
Science, indeed, of necessity enters 


into these extended considerations. 
Met as it is on all sides by systems, 
spreading out from this little globe of 
ours into immensity, like rays from a 
Juminous point, it could not do other- 
wise ; and science teaches us that man 
is himself a recent lodger here, occupy- 
ing domains that had their own tenants 
countless ages before his organisation 
existed anywhere except in the pre- 
scient counsels of his Creator. The 
house he inhabits has been constructed 
out of the ruins of earlier dwellings, 
of which the inscribed stones may still 
be traced, built into the foundations 
of those he lives in. It teaches him, 
moreover, that all this is for the best, 
and that, so far as he can see, it could 
not have been so well in any other 
way. 
ow this, once it comes to be 
known, is admitted ta science without 
question, for two reasons. First, be- 
cause in science proofs can be pointed 
to. The admirable and systematic 
arrangement of the universe is the 
favourite theme with people who have 
got even a smattering of classified 
nowledge. To attempt to deny it, 
in fact, would be to draw ridicule upon 
oneself. Furthermore, there is no- 
thing in the doctrine with which we 
have any personal concern; it makes 
nothing either for or against ourselves 
though there should be a Madlerian 
centre of the universe, round which all 
the hosts of heaven whirl in an enor- 
mous eddy. We should be no greater 
or smaller, were we all at a stand-still. 
But when we come to religious or moral 
dispensations, the case is very dif- 
ferent ;—first of all, proofs are not so 
easy to be had — there are a hundred 
ways of accounting for events without 
referring them to any ulterior design. 
Take, as an example, the condition of 
the Jewish nation at the present day. 
It will be found that nine people out 
of ten, if unimbued with religious 
influences, will endeavour to explain 
the phenomenon as an ordinary cir- 
cumstance, or at least as an excep- 
tional case that can be accounted for. 
In fact it does violence to one’s first 
ideas of free-will to admit the direct 
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interference of a controlling power in 
man’s actions at all; the idea is 
humiliating to his pride. He loves to 
stand upon truths which he can com- 
prehend, and in a measure reduce 
within the sway of his own power ; and 
just in proportion as he finds himself 
compelled along a track he has not 
marked out for himself, and does not 
see the end of, does he fret, and chafe, 
and refuse to be a consenting party. 

In spite of him, however, and 
whether he chooses to open his eyes 
or shut them, great providential dis- 
poems do hold their courses about 
nim on every side. There is something 
grand, indeed, to the enlightened 
glance, in the tranquil indifference, as 
it might be called, with which these 
great wheels, whether in moral or 
materiak nature, make their revolu- 
tions— 


* In the rapid and rushing river of time,” 


regardless, seemingly, of human cog- 
nisance, disposed according to some 
higher law than human intelligence, 
and set in motion for more elevated 
japan than human contemplation. 
efore the eye of man was created, 
the blue rays of Capella and the red 
light of Aldebaran shone down upon 
the earth. For an unknown period 
antecedent to man’s first perception of 
them, the rings of Saturn, the many- 
formed clusters of the telescopic ne- 
bul, poured their splendour out into 
the waste places of the universe. Were 
the race of man to be swept away to- 
morrow, they would probably shine 
away as placidly as if he were still 
registering their minutest phenomena. 
And it is just the same in the moral 
world, in which events take the place 
of motions and purposes of laws. 
There, too, whether we choose to see 
it or not, the dispensation approaches, 
arrives, and goes, according to a deter- 
minate providential arrangement, the 
greater part of the orbit of which lies 
outside the limit of human observa- 
tion. A few degrees of the great 
circle includes us; but enough is ob- 
served to enable the philosopher of 
Christianity to perceive that the rota- 
tion takes place according to a law. 
The next step is, to recognise the 
meaning of all this. Not only do pro- 
vidential arrangements exist, but they 
emanate from a beneficent intelligence ; 
they conduce to an end; we should 
be the worse if they did not exist. 
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This is to be gathered from various 
sources. Take that of geological dis- 
covery, for instance. The formidable 
contents of the sedimentary rocks, 
which entomb the races of the primz- 
val world, lay under the very feet of 
antiquity, which had only to dig to 
expose them. They did not discover 
them; or, rather, they looked upon 
them so unheedingly, that scarcely a 
trace of their having ever been come 
upon exists in ancient literature. Why 
was this? ‘To us who live to-day, it 
seems impossible that the extraordi- 
nary, varied, and monstrous contents 
of the aqueous rocks of the globe 
could for an instant have failed to 
excite the interest and wonder of ever 
observer. It may safely be navaned, 
then, that if antiquity was blind to 
what we now see, there was some pro- 
vidential reason for it; that the time 
was not come, in fact, when the secrets 
of the pre-Adamite world could be re- 
vealed with advantage. At various pre- 
vious periods other sciences had made 
progress. Chaldean sages, and, before 
them, the Chinese, had studied and 
learned something of the stellar theory, 
chronicling, for the benefit of modern 
science, much which they did not 
themselves understand. The powers 
and virtues of herbs were discovered 
by the Thessalian enchanters, who, in 
seeking for charms or poisons, ex- 
tracted latent virtues from the simples 
they culled, and ministered to human 
suffering what they designed for occult 
or barbarous purposes. Arabs pored 
over the properties and affinities of 
mineral substances, in quest of health, 
happiness, immortality, and gold, and 
extracted chemistry from the research. 
But while the stars were tracked 
round their orbits, and the vegetable 
world was travelled over from end to 
end, and the materials of our globe 
were submitted to minute analysis, no 
attempt was made to ascertain the 
order of successive strata, or the mean- 
ing of the fossil flora, so strangely 
analagous to the upper and living one, 
or the mystery of those huge skeletons 
which grinned on every side from the 
uarries out of which the materials 
for chemical investigations were pro- 
cured, and in which they lay so thickly 
entombed. Surely there was design 
in this—some withholding of man's 
natural inquisitiveness, until its exer- 
cise should be profitable, or at least 
innocuous. Let us suppose antiquity 
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taking hold upon the relics of the geo- 
logic periods: it had exhaustedimagina- 
tion for its gods ; every hideous thought 
had in turn been embodied, deified, 
and worshipped. What a pantheon of 
ready-made idols was lurking in the 
lias under its feet! The eye is now 
familiar with the Dagon or fish-god 
of Assyria, the more fantastic demons 
of Etruria, the Vishnou of the Hindoo, 
the colossal chimeras of Egypt, the 
pou monoliths of Palenque and 
opan, and the hideous Quexalcoatl 
of the Mexican. But is there one of 
these to be compared in its terrors to 
the gigantic dragon of the Dorsetshire 
lias, the Icthyosaurus, or the frightful 
winged lizard of the same period, the 
Pterodacty], orthecumbrous Mastodon 
of the tertiary era? As much more 
startling would have been the effect of 
such phenomena upon the superstition 
of ignorance, as the monsters of nature 
exceed the bugbears of art. To have 
dug out a deity whole would have 
been to defy detection and silence 
scepticism, A goddess fabled to have 
descended from heaven, would have 
had no chance against a god known 
to have arisen out of the earth. No 
legend would have been too wild to 
have tacked on to such a demonstrable 
theogony. The things under the earth 
would have been bowed down to by 
an awe-struck world; and geology, as 
a science, might have been postponed 
to an indefinite period, if it had ever 
been able to shake itself clear ofthe 
trammels of early association. 

But, by providential wisdom, the 
thickly-packed treasures of a primeval 
world lay quiet and undisturbed, sleep- 
ing through the whole night of hea- 
thenism and ignorance; and never 
stirred until religion — the true reli- 
gion, the religion of reason and wisdom 
as well as of revelation—was firmly 
implanted in man’s breast, and the 
danger of the discoveries being turned 
to an account other than that of the 
glory of God and the good of man, 

ad passed away for ever. Then, 
indeed, they heaved, and burst through 
‘the surface, imprisoned as they had 
been through successive revolutions 
that had convulsed the surface of our 
globe; they waited but the command 
of Providence to place themselves be- 
neath the feet of Werner, and Cuvier, 
and Agassiz, who had only to stamp 
to make them appear. 

This is very like design, it will be ad- 
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mitted, and it is only an example of 
what has been manifested in many 
other instances besides this particular 
natural science. The discovery of 
printing was apparently postponed un- 
til Christianity had first taken a firm 
hold on mankind, and then been cor- 
rupted. The revival of learning im- 
mediately ensued, and this was follow- 
ed up by centuries of investigation into 
the written treasures of the past, which 
had lain so long unnoticed and un- 
known, waiting their time. It might 
now be safely permitted, in short, to 
mankind to aii use of his reason in 
investigations of this kind without 
danger to his faith, which the same de- 
velopmentshad matured, strengthened, 
and confirmed, so as to render it im- 
pregnable to the assaults of scepticism. 

Now, therefore —- literary antiquity 
having been, according to the de- 
sign of Providence, recovered and 
mastered by man, he is at length per- 
mitted, also by design, to resuscitate 
the past itself from the sleep in which 
it has lain so long, and obtain by actual 
demonstration the last and completest 
corroboration of the sacred and pro- 
fane history of his race. This is ac- 
complished in two ways—first, by the 
opportunities and facilities for the first 
time afforded of exploration on all 
sides and in every direction. The 
section made by a railway-cutting in 
an old country corresponds to the 
successive periods of its history — as 
you go down in the one, you go back 
in the other. But such sections were 
seldom or never to be had till now, 
when they open themselves almost 
everywhere. Secondly, it is arrived 
at by the re-construction of the for- 
gotten languages, presented to our 
view in ancient inscriptions. Philology 
can now do in literature what Cuvier 
taught us to do in geology —rear up, 
from a casual fragment, an alphabet 
and vocabulary, and make a revived 
tongue out of the most scanty mate- 
rials it picks up. In these two ways 
the whole power of modern intellectual 
machinery is brought to bear upon an- 
tiquity ; and, as might be expected, 
with results corresponding to that 

ower, and worthy of the manifest 
and of Providence displayed in the 
business, 

Just at the period when these ele- 
ments of power have been perfected, 
too, an unexampled opportunity of 
exercising them has been afforded by 
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a peace of extraordinary duration. 
Never has the world been so free to be 
walked over as it has been for the last 
forty years. Every gate has been on 
the latch for the traveller as he passes 
along. Every sea has been open; every 
port a friendly one. Is there nothing 
of design in this? But how long is such 
a state of things to last? At this mo- 
ment the change has begun. By-and- 
bye the great opportunity of the nine- 
teenth century will be past by for ever. 

A movement, in the meantime, is 
going forward. What is the limit as- 
signable to it? Can we discover any 
clue to what it is permitted to man to 
know, and what he must remain ig- 
norant of? Arguing from analogy, 
we can see but one halting-place, 
namely, the point where the whole of 
the past poh gi been thoroughly 
investigated and thoroughly under- 
stood. Such we conceive to be the 
design of Providence in what it per- 
mits and furthers. The annals of man 
from the outset (such is our creed) are 
intended to be fully opened up to the 
research of these latter days. There 
will not, we are persuaded, be one un- 
chronicled nation, one missing tribe, 
one forgotten language on the face of 
the earth. Profane history will be 
confirmed or falsified, as itis authentic 
or the reverse. Sacred writ will be 
illustrated to its minutest details, by 
material and literary records, either 
of the people who penned it, or of 
the heathen nations who came in 
contact with them. Ethnology will 
be as completely understood as any 
other science. We shall be able, in 
individual instances, to trace back de- 
cay to refinement, refinement to pros- 
perity, prosperity to heroism, heroism 
to simplicity, simplicity to barbarism, 
through the usual stages. And having 
thus familiarised ourselves with the 
past as a connected whole, we shall 
then see what we now only get a 
glimpse of now and then and here and 
there—the plan upon which the whole 
machinery of history has worked, the 
centre of Truth round which it re- 
volves. 

We have, by this time, left the mass 
of the population, of whom we spoke 
so slightingly at the outset, far be- 
hind, we fear. They will not give a 
fig for our laws and our providential 
arrangements. They maintain as 
stoutly as ever, that the mine of his- 
tory and antiquities is exhausted, and 
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that it is a useless expenditure of ca- 
pital to work it further. Will all our 
readers rank themselves with these ? 
If they do, we must e’en fall to prov- 
ing, by undeniable facts, what we 
would much prefer their assenting to 
from our arguments. We must show, 
by sensible evidences, that so far is 
the vein of discovery from being ex- 
hausted, that the richest lodes, in all 
probability, lie as yet beneath the sur- 
face, and have never yet been hit upon. 

In following out the inquiry, the start- 
ing point will be from this truth, which 
is not sufficiently considered in ques- 
tions of the kind, that whatever im- 
press man has at any period of his his. 
tory made upon durable materials must, 
generally speaking, unless man have 
again interfered to deface the impres- 
sion, exist somewhere or other to the 
present hour ;—whether it be marble, or 
granite, or alabaster, or gold, or silver, 
or the gem, or brick that has received 
the form or imprint, there will it re- 
main as long as these materials last, 
which will be, as we have said, gene- 
rally speaking, to the end of historic 
time. Now, if we only realise this, 
and at the same time equally rea- 
lise the truth of the histories which 
have recorded man’s works, there must 
necessarily follow a confidence in pro- 
secuting our search for these material 
objects, very likely to conduce to 
success; for we take it as a first prin- 
ciple that they must exist somewhere ; 
and as the only task which remains for 
us is to find them out, we are sure to 
set cheerfully to work. In this respect 
there is some analogy to natural and 
revealed truth, the study of both of 
which may be simultaneously carried 
on with equal vigour, it being certain 
that they must. ultimately harmonise 
with, and illustrate each other. 

The next thing we assume is, that 
all inscriptions have a meaning that is 
worth interpreting ; and that they can 
be interpreted. As to the first, we 
have experience to go upon. What- 
ever has hitherto been found, has in 
some way conduced to man’s know- 
ledge of the history or the people it 
concerned; and, for the latter, there 
is the system—shall we call it science ? 
—of reading by tabulation, which, if 
the slightest alphabetical foundation be 
once gained, enables us to raise the 
whole superstructure of a language. 

Lastly, we take it for granted that 
every nation which has attained a cer- 
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tain degree of civilisation, has left be- 
hind it a certain amount of history, 
if not literary in its ordinary sense, at 
least inscribed on durable materials, 
and available in the place of connected 
history ; and, moreover, that, in each 
particular instance, these inscribed relics 
are rich in proportion to the paucity of 
literary history. 

Let the reader, therefore, place him- 
self by our side, as we pass with rapid 
strides over some of the principal fields 
of man’s research, and see whether 
there may not be something left still 
even in the middle of thenineteenth cen- 
tury, to pique his curiosity and stimu- 
late his enterprise. 


INSCRIBED STONES, ETC. 

Or all records traced by the hand of 
man, those written upon rock are cer- 
tain to last the longest. This was 
foreseen by our fathers long before they 
could have tested the durability of the 
material by experience. Accordingly, 
those nations and individuals who acted 
and thought for eternity, as the prime- 
val nations and people seem invariably 
to have done, were fond of using the 
rock as their tablets, and inscribing it 
with the names, dates, and deeds they 
meant to commemorate. ‘Setting up 
a stone” was the common act of a con- 

ueror, or monarch, or legislator. He 
thus took a step similar to that of 
feeing a rhymer or patronising an his- 
torian now, though as much a wiser 
one as the new red sandstone is supe- 
rior in durability to the old unread 
conglomerate of the lauriferous series. 
There is great latitude, we admit, in 
the expression, “setting up a stone.” 
It varies, probably, from the lifting of 
a horizontal block in a man’s arms, and 
placing it upright (as in the case of 

acob’s pillow), to the erection of an 
obelisk of hieroglyphics, or even the con- 
struction of aregal palace. But of this 
we are sure, that the ancient monu- 
ments thus raised were much oftener 
inscribed monuments than they are ex- 
pressed to be. The inscribing of stones, 
at all events, we know began early. If 
the altar raised by Joshua to comme- 
morate the passage of Jordan bore no 
memorial of the event, that which the 
same captain set up in Mount Ebal was 
thickly covered with inscriptions; a 
copy of the law of Moses” (probably of 
the ten Commandments) was written 
upon it. This was done, according to the 
injunction of Moses himself, by means of 


a coat of plaster or cement, with which 
the stone was covered before receiving 
the impression of the tool. Weare un- 
certain whether the graver penetrated 
the coating; but, at all events, this 
outward envelope soon assumed the 
hardness of the stone itself, as we know 
from finding it so frequently still ad- 
hering, like electro-plating, to ancient 
monuments. We are thus incidentally 
informed that the Israelites carried the 
art of writing with them out of Egypt ; 
a fact of which some antiquaries have 
made an over-free use of. But we can- 
not go the length of the sanguine Mr. 
Forster, in thinking it “probable” that 
on ‘great stones” of this kind the Mo- 
saic law, ** as a whole,” was transcrib- 
ed. Although the writing on cylinders, 
both in Egypt and in Assyria, is occa- 
sionally very minute, that executed on 
public monuments would naturally be 
of conspicuous and legible dimensions 
for general perusal at a distance. It is 
more probable that the writing was of 
the respectable proportions of that to 
be mentioned by-and-bye as existing in 
the wilderness of Sin. 

Joshua’s altar, at all events, was 
loaded with inscriptions. Of the same 
character, it would seem, was the stone 
so solemnly set up in Shechem under 
an oak, ‘*to be a witness” between 
Jehovah and his people, as having heard 
all the words of the Lord that he had 
spoken there —a strange and startling 
impressment of inanimate things into 
sympathy with man’s actions. This 
stone we may believe to have been 
belted round with those words, carved 
into its heart; and this, as well as the 
others — for who would undertake the 
retrogressive labour of erasing them?— 
may once more come up to the surface 
and light of day from its hiding-place 
of 3000 years, to verify and vouch for 
the historical truths of Scripture. 

Inscribed stones have continued to be 
the common medium of triumphal com- 
memoration from that remote period al- 
most to ourown day. Nay, the practice 
began earlier. We may well believe that 
the first cities founded by Cain, Nim- 
rod, and other of the earliest patriarchs 
of our earth, were identified with their 
builders’ names through the means of 
gigantic monoliths, so imposing in their 
solemn simplicity, In Asia, Africa, 
and America, as well as in Europe, 
blocks of this kind characterise the re- 
motest eras of antiquity. We shall 
come by-and-bye, perhaps, upon some 
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them, in the course of our local explo- 
rations. In Egypt they take the form 
of obelisks ; in central America they as- 
sume a rude resemblance to the human 
form. Some of those of Egypt, we shall 
have occasion to see, take us back to 
ante-Mosaic times. No date can yet be 
assigned to the American ones. But 
there are on these, as well as on almost 
all monuments of the class, ample 
means of identification, they being rich 
in inscribed characters and forms, which 
either have been or will be read, and 
constitute their title to a fixed chrono- 
logical status. 

n Europe stones of this kind occupy 
the intermediate ground between the 
fabulous and the historical era. They 
exist in almost every country, and are 
more or less distinctly and copiously 
marked with legible characters; but 
wherever there is a trace of inscription, 
they should be accurately transcribed 
and carefully studied. There must 
necessarily be more of them buried 
than standing conspicuously above the 
surface. The great majority must have 
fallen; and most of these will have 
been covered over in a short time either 
by sand, earth, rubbish, water, or ve- 
getation, Those thus prostrate will 
have stood the best chance of having 
their inscriptions preserved entire, since 
air disintegrates many kinds of rocks 
more rapidly than moisture. Here, 
then, we have just afforded the slight- 
est possible hint of an entire class of 
monuments, argued, from known speci- 
mens, to be of peculiar interest and 
value. ‘They probably underlie all ex- 
isting records. As they are the first 
works of the graver we read of in 
Scripture, so itis likely they formed the 
earliest achievements of the chisel in 
other nations emerging into civilisation. 
The rudest demonstration of pride 
or exultation in success would assume 
this form: hence we are very close 
down to the origin of a people when we 
come upon them. Their value in the 
eyes of the archeologist is, therefore, 
proportionably great. We, accordingly, 
place these as the starting-point of ex- 
ploration— the zero on the scale of 
monumental discovery. They may 

resent a wide difference of antiquity 
in different countries, but in each they 
come first, We are down upon the 
ound when we have got at their 
oundations, 
NINEVEH, 
The world well knows what has 


of turned up beneath the ploughshare 
of Layard’s researches. Animated by 
some startling discoveries of M. Botta 
at Khorsabad, that enterprising ex- 
plorer, impelled by an irresistible in- 
stinet, disembarked from the boat in 
which he was gliding down the Tigris, 
just under themound of Nimroud, which 
he climbed, and traversed its bleak and 
barren top with an observant eye. For 
a long time he found nothing. At last 
his attention was attracted by a longi- 
tudinal mark upon the surface, which 
he found to be the edge of a stone, 
cropping out, as miners would say, on 
a level with the surrounding rubbish. 
Following its face downwards, he un- 
covered an alabaster inscribed slab. 
This was the first rent in the veil of 
oblivion which had covered Nineveh 
for 2000 years. The temple-palaces 
of Sennacherib, of Esarhaddon, of Sar. 
danapalus successively revealed them. 
selves. A nation, a history, and a lan. 
guage rose from a sleep of twenty 
centuries, and testified thus late to the 
authenticity and the accuracy of the 
old sacred chronicles of our faith. 
Already over a wide region, and to 
a profound depth, have the zeal and 
energy of this Columbus of the past 
spread their archeological conquests— 
Nimroud, Kuyunjic, Mosul, Nebbi 
Yunas, have yielded their tribute of 
wonders: and even out of the ‘‘ heaps” 
of Babylon have traces of intelligent 
information been sifted. But both in 
breadth and in depth, much remains 
yet to be revealed. That vast plain of 
Asia, believed to lie in the neighbour. 
hood of man’s first abodes, and illus. 
trated by the earliest literary records 
of history, forms one field of instrue- 
tive fallow for the explorer. Over its 
ruins the light winding-sheet of the de~ 
sert has been wrapped — so effectual a 
preserver — and concealer— of what is 
below. The besom of destruction has 
swept over cities which can be cleared 
by the besom of any ordinary visitor ; 
you have scarcely more to do than to 
scratch away a little sand, to arrive at 
the primitive archives of the human 
race. The temple at the south-west 
corner of the mound of Nimroud is 
discovered to have been built out of the 
ruins of an earlier one, situated at the 
north-west corner of the mound, The 
records found within it carry us back 
to the reign of an Adrammelech, 1,300 
years before the Christian era. But 
a reigned, and built, still earlier. 
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Ninus flourished long before. An ob- 
scure Nimrod preceded him. Centuries 
of records yet remain undiscovered. 
We cannot suppose that when the 
earliest inscriptions we find are so 
finely and elaborately carved, the age 
immediately preceding was unable to 
perpetuate itself on alabaster. Sir Gard- 
ner Wilkinson’s opinion on this sub- 
ject is conclusive. He says, in the new 
abridgment of his work on the An- 
cient Egyptians, “ Recent discoveries 
have fully justified the opinion I ven- 
tured to express, when they (the As- 
syrian marbles) were brought to this 
country: that they are not of Archaic 
style, and that original Assyrian art is 
still to be looked for.” What an area 
of examination ! 

When Abram left Mesopotamia, 
written monuments existed elsewhere, 
which are standing and legible to this 
day. Such is the obelisk at Heliopolis, 
erected, as we are told by Dr. Lepsius 
in that valuable work of his on Egypt, 
by King Sesurtesen I., about 2,300 
years s.c. Why should Nineveh be 
behindhand? Within these rubbish- 
heaps of bricks and pottery, what shall 
forbid the discovery, in due time, of 
some slab, cylinder, or pillar, alluding, 
in cuneiform characters, now legible by 
all the learned, to the mysterious de- 
parture of the mighty patriarch as he 
followed the viewless finger of God 
into the desert, with Lot his brother’s 
son, and the souls that he had gotten 
in Haran ? 

Even at this moment, as we write, 
some important corroboration of Scrip- 
ture, or illustration of antiquity, may 
turn up under the pickaxe wielded by 
the explorers so judiciously organised 
on the spot by Dr. Layard, or, still 
more probably, by means of the ex- 
tensive photographic delineations now 
in process of accomplishment, under 
the ote of Colonel Rawlin- 
son. Nineveh is but beginning to yield 
its harvest of wonders. ‘The great mass 
of inscriptions already discovered is, as 

et,unread. Thusthere is an unopened 

ibrary at thismoment in the hands of the 
learned, written before the Alexandrian 
was founded. However we may have 
doubted what has yet been done, may 
we not look with confident hope to the 
legitimate issue of Hincks’s and Raw- 
linson’s labours? Are we not justified 
in believing that the great Scripture 
pillars, so long unsupported, will be 
found to be surrounded with massive 


buttresses, hid through all these ages 
beneath the sand of Assyria ? 

And here it is only right to remind 
the reader of the wonderful revolution 
wrought in antiquarian research by 
the discovery of the photographic pro- 
cess. From henceforth the minutest 
details of sculpture, architecture and 
written character, hitherto such 4 dif- 
ficulty and labour to copy, may be taken 
off and preserved in a few moments, 
with a fidelity and truthfulness of de- 
lineation wholly out of the reach of 
former methods. We can have the 
whole literature of a lost nation brought 
home to our libraries by a single ex- 
plorer. Observe what a future of 
discovery thus bursts upon us! In- 
stead of prosecuting our researches 
under the exhausting heat of a tropical 
sun, or amid the freezing terrors of 
boreal solitudes, we may operate upon 
distant remains of antiquity as an as- 
tronomer does upon a star—who turns 
his back upon it, and magnifies it at 
his pleasure. 

EGYPT. 

Our oldest literary archives have 
sprung from between the great streams 
of the East. The architectural cradle 
of the world existed on the banks of 
the Nile. Physical civilisation seems 
there to have developed itself at a 
period at which the rest of the world 
was incapable of making itself known 
to posterity by its works. Egypt is 
among the nations what the great 
Saurian period of geology is in rela- 
tion to the animated creation of our 
day. It is the Necropolis of a gigantic 
world, the world of a race which em. 
ployed life in constructing monu- 
ments for death, as those lizard-like 
monsters entombed themselves for our 
edification. We have no books, no- 
thing to be called literary records, 
opening up the past of this mysterious 
land. The ancient Egyptians scorned 
the vulgar pen of a scribe. True, his 
papyrus is old — but, ere it became 
paper in his hands, he had written 
with colossal implements, the granite 
block, the pillar, the obelisk, the tem- 
ple, the tomb. With these he spoke of 
power, and grandeur, and durability. 
On these he deigned to inscribe names 
and dates, and such matters of fact. 

Listen to the sensible and erudite 
Sir Gardner Wilkinson :—* Bas-relief 
may be considered the earliest style of 
sculpture. It originated in those pic- 
torial representations which were the 
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primeval records of a people anxious 
to commemorate their victories, the 
accession or the virtues of a king, and 
other events connected with their his- 
tory. These were the first purposes 
to which the imitative powers of the 
mind were applied; but the progress 
was slow, and the infant art (if it may 
be so called) passed through several 
stages ere it had the power of portray- 
ing real occurrences and imitating 
living scenes. The rude outlines of a 
man holding a spear, a sword, or other 
weapon, or killing a wild animal, were 
first drawn or scratched on a rock, as 
a sort of hieroglyphic ; but in process 
of time the warrior and a prostrate foe 
were attempted, and the valour of the 
prince who had led them to victory was 
recorded by this simple group. As 
their skill increased, the mere figu- 
rative representation was extended to 
that of a descriptive kind, and some 
resemblance of the hero’s person was 
attempted—his car, the army he com- 
manded, and the’ flying enemies were 
introduced; and what was at first 
scarcely more than a symbol, aspired 
to the more exalted form and character 
of a picture. Of a similar nature were 
all their historical records; and these 
ictorial illustrations were a substitute 
or written documents. Rude drawing 
and sculpture, indeed, long preceded 
letters, and we find that even in 
Greece, to describe, draw, engrave, 
and write, were expressed by the same 
word, yeaguy.” 

The diligent labours of a century 
have failed to exhume more than a 
small proportion of the buried past of 
Egypt. But we are beginning out 
of the fragments recovered to put to- 
— a history—and what a history! 

he hundreds of years of Israelitish 
sojourn come in as an unimportant 
episode in the long line of dynastic suc- 
cessions, striking down almost into the 
roots of the Mosaic cosmogony! We 
are at this moment arrived at the most 
interesting period of Egyptian explo- 
ration. Every stone we now turn up 
takes its place beside others, already as- 
signed their true position, and the whole 
isassuming the symmetry oftruth. Near 
Semelid, mounds, Mr. St. John tells 
us, exist, strewed with bricks and 
pottery.—‘* Under these mounds lurks 
the site of some ancient city, most 
probably of Cynopolis; but to ascertain 
this point, it would be necessary to 
undertake many laboriousexcavations.” 


What magnificent vagueness in the 
expression ‘* some ancient city !” 
rom the top. of the temple at 

Thebes, Dr. Lepsius surveyed the con- 
tinent of ruin, all but submerged 
beneath the immemorial gulf-stream 
of the desert. He could catch out- 
lines of buildings from that height 
which escaped him on the level. “The 
four Arab villages, Karnac and 4 
sor (Luxor) on the east, and Qurna 
and Medinet Habu on the west of the 
river, form a great quadrangle, each 
side of which measures about half a 

eographical mile, and gives us some 
idea of the dimensions of the most 
magnificent part of ancient Thebes. 
How far the remainder of the inha- 
bited portion of the hundred-gated 
city extended beyond these limits to 
the east, north, and south, is difficult 
to be discovered now, because every- 
thing that did not remain upright in 
the lapse of ages gradually arene 
under the annually-rising soil of the 
valley, induced by the alluvial deposit.” 
And all this is one vast bibliotheca of 
inscriptions! Tombs, temples, palaces, 
covered with pictured sculptures, thus 
doubly insuring immortality, pressing 
upwards towards the surface, as it were, 
to meet the hand of the downward ex- 
cavating antiquary ! 

At Benihassan Lepsius found a 
painted scene which “forcibly remind- 
ed” even his scepticism of the immi- 
gration of Jacob and his family, placing 
it ** before his eyes in the most lively 
manner !” —an identification which he 
finds himself forced to reject, * Jacob 
having entered it at a far later period!” 
The picture has reference to the sixth 
year of King Sesurtesen II. ; and al- 
though Sir Gardner Wilkinson took 
the immigrants as there represented 
for prisoners, this he considers con- 
futed by their appearance with arms, 
lyres, wives, children, asses, and bur- 
dens. We venture to oppose our cre- 
dulous faith to the rigid antiquarianism 
of the German savant, and wish to 
believe that here we have in reality 
Jacob and his sons coming down into 
Egypt! 

At the same time we have no right 
to overlook the facts which start 
up before us every day. Miss F. 
Corbaux is of opinion that the Exodus 
must be looked for late in the succes- 
sion of the Egyptian kings. The Rev. 
Mr. Heath, acting upon her views, has 
pitched upon the reign of MeneptahIL., 
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the predecessor of Rameses III., as 
the most likely era; and has within 
the last month or two carefully read 
some hitherto unexamined Papyri of 
that date, in which he has discovered 
records seeming to refer distinctly to 
the sojourn of the Israelites in Egypt! 
Let us not make up our minds, then, 
upon the subject until we have fuller 
light. We shall soon be able to see it 
all without glasses. 

No wonder poor Lepsius feared 
“being annihiliated by the immense 
treasures of monuments ’’ assembled at 
Thebes! The ‘‘Homeric forms of 
the mighty Pharaohs of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth dynasties ” came forth 
to him in their majesty and pride, and 
actually shrunk him up with their 
shadowy hugeness. There they are 
still, for him who goes armed with a 
shovel and a firman among them. 
They cannot be conjured up by inean- 
tation, like the ghost of Samuel, and 
made to tell the secrets buried with 
them ; but a few strokes of the spade 
are more than they can resist. Sed 
the abundance of secrets to be dug 
for is the chief puzzle. After a quar- 
ter of a year’s diligent work, aided by 
all the advantages of a royal commis. 
sion, Lepsius candidly owned that, at 
the Libyan side alone, when he left 
off, ‘* there remained twelve temples, 
twenty-five king's tombs, fifteen tombs 
of royal wives or daughters, anda num- 
ber, not to be counted, of graves 
belonging to persons of consequence, 
to be examined!” ‘* They who come 
after us,” he need scarcely have added, 
‘with fresh information, and with the 
results of science farther extended, 
will find new treasures here, and obtain 
more instruction from them.” 


SINAI, 
We might have mentioned the rock- 
inscriptions of Behistiin and other 
laces, if it were not for these writings 
Reoes been read, and the conspicuous 
ition of such monuments rendering 
it unlikely that many more of the 
same class remain unobserved and un- 
deciphered. But there is one remark. 
able locality, where the inscriptions 
have till lately offered difficulties to the 
archwologist—we mean the rocks in the 
neighbourhood of Mount Serb&at in 
Arabia, on which are traced the writ- 
ings usually called the Sinaitic inscrip- 
tions, Itis for the purpose of guard. 
ing the public against a very prevalent 
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error that we mention the inscriptions 
at all. 

Mr. Forster battles with the en- 
thusiasm of a true antiquary for 
these mysterious carvings having been 
traced by the children of Israel on 
their **Exode" from Egypt. Here 
are numerous spacious sal wall. 
ed on each side with rock, the prin- 
cipal being the Wady Mokatteb, or 
written valley, actually covered with in- 
seriptions, punched into the sandstone 
with sharp instruments, at a height 
which no casual traveller could well 
have reached, of large, occasionally of 
colossal dimensions, and all evidently 
of the same character and period. 

We really feel for Forster, who has 
so frightfully committed himself be- 
fore the learned world. He never can 
unpublish his books. Into this mag- 
nificent and eloquent valley he has en. 
tered, and solemnly deposes to having 
heard the voices of the children of Israel 
echoing from the rocks around. He 
even reports what they said, and 
makes it all harmonise sweetly with 
Scripture. What is it to him — now, 
at least, that he is committed to a 
theory — that the elder Niebuhr, or 
Professor Beer, has satisfactorily de- 
ciphered and read the inscriptions? 
It is a mere nothing that they are now 
known by all competent judges to be- 
long to the first two centuries of Chris- 
tianity, and to record the passage of 
various heathen travellers, of Arab 
blood, on their pilgrimage to Mount 
Sinai —a place held in veneration by 
the star-worshippers in the pre-Mo- 
hammedan period. If Dr, Tuch has 
convinced all sensible men of this, what 
of that? Forster has neither charity 
nor sympathy for Neibuhr; he holds 
Beer very small, and cannot be taken 
by any of Tuch’s sophistry. ‘It is 
written,” is no less deeply inscribed on 
his theory than on the rocks of Wady 
Mokatteb. The ‘‘ primeval language” 
must be proved, in spite of disproof, 
If the reader have any fancy for seeing 
the inquiry placed upon its proper 
footing, he may refer to Vol. XX XIX, 
of this Magazine, where he will find 
Mr. Forster disposed of summarily 
and for ever, 

We are therefore conferring a boon 
on the public by warning them off the 
delusions upon which a mistaken anti- 
acne might make shipwreck of 
them, under the pilotage of the worthy 


philologist. It is quite as essential to 
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know where labour must necessarily 
be thrown away, as where it may be 
productive. And a very moderate 
skill in * prospecting” ought to have 
made the author of ‘‘The Primeval 
Language” shift his eradle to a more 
promising field. 

But although we repudiate the in- 
scriptions altogether, still, during the 
exodus of the children of Israel from 
Egypt, and their passage through the 
desert into Canaan, occupying a period 
of forty years, they may safely be assum- 
ed to have left many material traces of 
their presence behind them. And it can 
never be sufficiently impressed upon 
the reader's mind that sand, if in one 
sense a destroyer, in another is a con- 
servator, serving as a store-house, or 
mausoleum, for some of the choicest 
monuments of antiquity. If its ad- 
vance has rendered barren and unin- 
habitable whole tracts formerly fertile 
and populous, its dry and secret depths 
have preserved for the wonder of later 
ages what would otherwise have been 
lost for ever. Now let us realise as 
we ought to do, the presence ofa great 
multitude in these solitudes. Let us 
look upon the Scripture account as 
historic, in the ordinary and human 
sense, and we have as much right to 
expect marks of their passage as we 
have to trace the foot-prints, or ich- 
nites, of birds, across the sandstone of 
the period in which they lived. What 
must be there if the Mosaic narrative 
be literally true? 

1, The bodies of hundreds of thou- 
sands of the people—in short, of all who 
came out except Caleb and Joshua, and 
Korah and his followers. The first two 
passed over Jordan, and died in the 
promised land; the latter sunk below 
exploration. 

2. Vast quantities of the ornaments, 
some of them, no doubt, cumbrous, of 
which they had spoiled the Egyptians: 
though probably, with a view to pre- 
serve them, or to prevent their being 
again applied to the composition of 
idols, numbers of these were in the 
end collected by Moses, to be fashion- 
ed into vessels of the sanctuary. 

3. Nor is there anything presump- 
tuous in the supposition that there, be- 
neath the sacred mount, may yet lie 
for the discovery and rational reve- 
rence of an advanced Christianity, the 
fragments of the two tables of stone, 
inscribed with the finger of God, and 
dashed by the indignant Moses to the 
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earth, as, deseending from the imme- 
diate presence of the Almighty, and 
charged with his commandments, he 
found the people performing their wild 
and unholy orgies round the Anubis, 
the abomination of the land of Egypt, 
whence they had been delivered. 


In speaking of the great mausoleum 
‘*of dead empires” in the East, we 
passed over 

BABYLON 

almost without notice. In doing 
so, we only followed in the steps 
of most of those who have gone to 
look for it. There is nothing to be 
seen. One shapeless mass of half. 
vitrified brick forms a landmark, and 
nothing more. Here it is the looseness 
of the rubbish that is the obstacle to dis- 
covery. What we dig out falls in again; 
and while Herculaneum—one block of 
voleanic rock—is quarried up into day, 
Babylon the Great, dropped down 
amidst its own crumbling ruins, refuses 
to come to the surface for all our ef- 
forts. Bricks innumerable, and in- 
scribed cylinders, alone testify to the 
whereabouts of the mighty abomina- 
tion of prophecy. A more advanced 
system of scientific excavation—per- 
haps the first Great Central Asiatic 
Railway — will be needed to expose 
her to view once more. 

Yet, O enthusiastic explorer! (as the 
worthy Dibdin would have said), do 
not be discouraged. There — down 
there — under your feet —are Da. 
niel, Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed. 
nego, Nebuchadnezzar, Belshazzar, 
Cyrus, Darius. Records, of price- 
less value, are waiting for you. His- 
tory, sacred and profane, asks for cor- 
roboration. ‘There they are, beneath 
these vast accumulations of struc. 
tural decay. Your task is to get at 
them. Exert yourself — persevere 
persevere—and the fame of a Belzoni, 
a Stephens, or a Layard may be yours. 
And, as if to encourage us, rises only 
just now under our feet the long buried 
past of Persia. ‘* The commissioners 
engaged,” as we were informed but 
lately by an American journal, ‘‘ under 
the mediation of England and Russia, 
in marking the boundary line between 
Persia and Turkey, have recently come 
upon the remains of the ancient palace 
of Shushan (this was the winter-palace 
of the Persian kings), mentioned in 
the books of Esther and Daniel, toge- 
ther with the tomb of Daniel the pro- 
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phet. The locality answers to the re- 
ceived tradition of its position, and the 
internal evidence arising from its cor- 
respondence with the description of the 
place recorded in sacred history, 
amounts almost to demonstration. The 
reader can turn to Esther, i. 6, where 
he will read of a pavement of red, and 
blue, and white, and black marble in 
that palace. That pavement still ex- 
ists, and corresponds to the description 
given in sacred history. And in the 
marble columns, the dilapidated ruins, 
the sculpture, and the remaining marks 
of greatness and glory that are scat- 
tered around, the commissioners read 
the exact truth of the record made by 
the sacred penman. Not far from the 
palace stands a tomb, and on it is 
sculptured the figure of a man, bound 
hand and foot, with a huge lion in the 
act of springing upon him to devour 
him. No history could speak more 
—— the story of Daniel in the 
ion’s den. The Commissioners have 
with them a most able corps of engi- 
neers and scientific men, and other in- 
teresting discoveries may be expected. 
The Persian arrow-heads are found 
upon the palace and tomb ; glass bot- 
tles, elegant as those placed upon the 
toilet-tables of the ladies of our day, 
have been discovered, with other indi- 
cations of art and refinement, which 
bear out the statement of the Bible, 
so that twenty-five hundred years after 
the historians of Esther and Daniel 
made these records, their histories are 
verified by the peaceful movements of 
nations of our day.” 


CITIES OF THE PLAIN. 

The ruins of Sodom and Gomorrah 
are now supposed to have been iden- 
tified. M. de Saulcy claims the dis- 
covery of these two ancient sites. He 
argues plausibly enough as to the 
a that the Cities of the 
lain have never been submerged ; 
and that the idea of their existing 
below the waters of the Dead Sea is as 
vulgar an error as it is to suppose that 
on or in that sea nothing will Live. But 
his identification of their sites (except 
for the modern names, which seem to 
resemble those of Scripture) is far from 
satisfactory. That extensive ruins are 
met with everywhere along the bor- 
ders of the Dead Sea, there can be no 
doubt. Every traveller has stumbled 
upon them ; but beyond the Djibel Es- 
doum, and the Ouad Goumran being so 
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named, and containing ruins, nothing 
is attempted in the way of fixing the 
sites. Sodom, indeed, has Zour near 
it, but that is all. The world will 
scarcely accept M. de Saulcy’s confi- 
dent assertions (for they are not to be 
called arguments) without further and 
more particular examination. Mean- 
while, there is enough discovered here, 
and in the land of ‘Moab at the oppo- 
site side of the lake, to stimulate cu- 
riosity. A vast mass of ruin, called 
Kharbet-el-yahoud, is supposed to form 
part of the enclosure of the ancient 
Gomorrah. De Saulcy enters into the 
details of this structure, which stands 
at present but a few feet above ground, 
having probably been partially buried 
under the accumulation of the upper 
part of the building, and which, he 
says, ‘belongs unquestionably to the 
most remote antiquity.” ‘It seems 
likely,” he remarks, ‘‘ that the seven 
distinct pavilions which I have just 
described, were dwelling-rooms or ha- 
bitations attached to vast enclosures, 
the original use of which it is very 
difficult to give at the present day.” 

These ruins, supposed to be Gomor- 
rah, stand nearly at the northern ex- 
tremity of the Salt Sea. Those sought 
to be identified as Sodom are almost 
at the extreme south, seventy-five miles 
distant. At forty or fifty yards from 
the water's edge, and thirty yards from 
the foot of a mountain, our traveller 
comes upon them. 

‘* We have arrived,” he says, ‘in 
front of the vast excrescences, or pro- 
jecting hillocks, bordering the north. 
ern part of this mountain. On these 
hillocks, which present an extensive 
surface, disjointed accumulations ap- 
pear, exhibiting positive and infallible 
evidence of the existence, at this point, 
of a very considerable town.” 

As he scarcely paused to do more 
than glance at the ruins, it is plain 
that this ancient field lies open for fu- 
ture exploration. Assuming that they 
are the Cities of the Plain, and recur- 
ring to the mode of their destruction, 
we have a right to expect much that is 
curious to be revealed. A sudden and 
unexpected catastrophe overwhelmed 
them in a moment— one man with his 
family alone escaped. For centuries 
it was believed in the neighbourhood 
that the curse of the Almighty rested 
on the place, and, consequently, there 
would be no attempt to violate the 
ruins. Even when the country fell into 
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the hands of unbelievers, the story of 
the overthrow of these cities was still 
received as true, and sacrilegious hands 
were restrained. In all probability, a 
deliberate ransacking of the ruins has 
never yet taken place ; and as they are 
os sunk below the surface (those of 

omorrah, at least), what they con- 
tained at the moment of the catastro- 
phe they may conceal now, and the re- 
cords of a patriarchal peroid may be 
opened up to the perusal of the first 
persevering explorer. 

We have assumed that Esdoum and 
Goumran are the true sites of the over- 
whelmed cities of the Mosaic narra- 
tive. That they are actually so, does 
not appear by any means so plain ; and 
were it not a digression from our main 
inquiry, we could give sound reasons 
for our doubts. A catastrophe such 
as that described in the Bible, proba- 
bly resembled that of Pompeii. Heaps 
of gray sand are found on the borders 
of the Dead Sea. We must suppose 
that the original catastrophe did com- 
pletely overwhelm both the cities. The 
smoke of the country went up like the 
smoke of a furnace ; and not a glimpse 
of the cities is spoken of as having 
been caught by Lot. How does So- 
dom nowstand?—wholly above ground, 
without the slightest accumulation of 
pumice, or any other volcanic pro- 
duct in or near it. With this hint — 
coupled with the fact, as regards the 
estimation in which De Saulcy’s quali- 
fications are held, that Dr. Brugsch 
considers him, in a certain matter of 
philological research, to have volunta- 
rily * put himself fifty years back”— 
we leave the question to more compe- 
tent judges. 

JERUSALEM. 

There is a flat, grassy plain forming 
the space surrounded by the walls of 
the Harem-es-Scherif, or enclosure of 
the Temple at Jerusalem, which is le- 
velled over the most interesting ruins 
in the world. No Christian dare enter 
this enclosure, under pain of death. 
The infidel can only look into it from 
a neighbouring eminence. One or two 
adventurous individuals, however, not 
Mahometans, have succeeded in enter- 
ing in disguise, and returning with 
their lives. They were spit upon, to 
be sure, and their ancestors were set 
down as having met an igneous 
fate; but they did the thing. The re- 
sult was, an accurate survey of the an- 
cient enclosure. By-and-bye we shall 
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have the de-orientalising spirit at work, 
even in the Holy City, and then these 
maps and plans may guide us in our 
researches—for researches will be made, 
sooner or later, in the pious spirit of 
an enlightened curiosity, even up to 
the porch of the Holy of Holies, and 
the walls of the Holy Sepulchre, where- 
ever that is. Even nowa move has 
been made in the right direction, by 
the formation, in London, ofa Society 
called the Palestine Archeological As- 
sociation. 

A portion of this enclosure contains 
the Mosque El Aksa—built, as the best 
topographers inform us, on the site of 
the Temple of Herod—in other words, 
of the threshing-floor of Araunah the 
Jebusite. This temple was destroyed, 
according to prophecy, to a level with 
the earth, but, as if to exhibit the 
studied accuracy of that prophecy, not 
below it. Its foundations exist to the 
present day; they reveal themselves in 
the outer or enclosing wall of the pre- 
sent Harem. The huge Cyclopean 
stones remain as they were placed, pro- 
bably by Solomon, too massive even 
for Roman destructiveness. These 
stones enclose vaults; some of them 
are open. They are of vast dimen- 
sions, with supports massive enough to 
have borne a temple even of the fabu- 
lous altitude of Josephus’s. But some 
are closed, filled up with rubbish from 
above. These are the innermost vaults 
—those immediately under the central 
ae of the temple. They were pro- 

ably overwhelmed at the time of its 
destruction by Titus; and in all like- 
lihood formed the last refuge for the 
fugitives of the sacerdotal order, 
whither they had collected what yet 
remained of valuable and sacred with- 
in the holy precincts. Whatever was 
brought there then, remains there still. 
Over the whole, the ploughshare of 
desolation was passed. Behind that 
ploughshare, other buildings sprung 
up, and around these the grassy plain 
was smoothed down. Whatever was 
beneath was sealed up for the day 
appointed for its discovery. That day 
has not come — but it is approaching. 
What may we not expect to find? 
The sacred utensils, the sacred records, 
the bones of the priests, the ark of the 
second temple, as Prideaux argues, — 
corroborations, unexpected and awful, 
of Scripture details, Nay, it is be- 
lieved that the Ark itself—that which 
contained the tables of stone, the pot 
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of manna, and Aaron’s rod—was pre- 
served by the Prophet Jeremiah, and 
hidden in some place of safety. Who 
knows but it may be lighted upon in 
the fulness of time? A pickaxe struck 
into the floor of the Harem Court 
might clear up a controversy carried 
on forages. We are now prepared to 
use, without abusing, such new revela- 
tions; they will, therefore, be revealed. 
These precincts have been recently 
surveyed. Is this the first survey ? 
Very probably not. 
the Roman domination, registries were 
made, more minute than our most 
careful modern surveys, of all places 


within the provinces and colonies of 


the Empire. We are told by Ulpian 
and Lactantius, that the original en- 
tries were engraved on brass tablets, 
and deposited amongst the archives at 
Rome. Where are these? We shall 
find them when the proper season ar- 
rives, and God permits us to settle the 
topography of Jerusalem. 

‘There is so much of what is wonder- 
ful yet to be revealed in this the sacred 
centre, towards which the kiblah (to 
use an orientalism) of all Christian cu- 
riosity is directed, that we feel quite 
unequal to the task of giving even a 
sketch or slight abstract of the subject. 
‘The Holy Places” are unchangeable. 
They are there; but, unfortunately, 
tradition is not so much of a fixture. 
It partakes of the nature of most move- 
ables; and, indeed, as if its character 
were suspicious, seems to delight in 
shifting from place to place, until it be- 
comes impossible to identify it with the 
original truth it sprang from. We pass 
by the Holy City for the present, hop- 
ing to return to it on some future oc- 
easion, It seems more consonant with 
the character of these hasty hints now 
to quit sacred ground, and point out 
some few of the curiosities which we 
know to lie about in every direction 
through the world, waiting to be turned 
up. How many more there may be in 
store, of which we have before us no 
direct indication, it is, of course, im- 
possible to conjecture; but, judging 
from the past, we have a right to ex- 
pect no trifling amount, Nobody be- 
fore Dupaix guessed at Yucatan. Hum- 
boldt was the first who discredited Ro- 
bertson on the subject of the aborigines 
of North America. 


MEXICO AND PERU. 
In fact, until lately, it was generally 
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believed that no civilisation belonging 
to an early period could be traced in 
the new world. On the plateau of 
Anahuac nations indeed were known 
to have existed, in various conditions 
of social development, from remote 
times; and, south of the isthmus, the 
state of Peru had accomplished, before 
the arrival of Pizarro, a considerable 
degree of civil organisation. But little 
more was known about either people 
than what the historians of the con- 
quering nations had thought proper to 
record; and this was generally rather 
what would swell the glory of the 
invaders than enlighten the world 
as to the country they had over- 
run. In Mexico the records, as well 
literary as monumental, of the van- 
quished inhabitants, were, with pious 
zeal, systematically delivered over to 
destruction ; and in Peru, where there 
was not so deliberate a literary massa- 
cre, the revolutions and convulsions 
which followed the first conquest did 
the work of destruction as completely 
as if it had been perpetrated of design. 
To the succeeding ages ante-Colum- 
bian America was a blank, and nobody 
supposed it would ever be otherwise. 
But our day has seen wonders in this 
as well as in other ways. Investigation 
has travelled into both worlds. Peace 
has fostered inquiry, and on the trans- 
atlantic continent the dim outlines have 
begun to be discernible of an ancient 
and powerful population, not confined 
to those two celebrated empires, but 
spread widely over the face of the vast 
central regions of America, 

With regard to Mexico, a peculiarly 
rich field would seem to invite the ex- 
plorer. Let us look to the cireum- 
stances when Cortez approached it. 
The city of Tenochtitlan, as it was 
then called, was of immense size, and 
possessed great wealth. Its buildings 
were spacious and massive, though low, 
and the palaces of Montezuma almost 
rivalled in extent and magnificence 
those of the Chinese emperor at Pekin, 
as they have been lately described to 
us. The siege was a long and bloody 
one; but, one by one, the positions of 
the enemy were forced, his buildings 
overthrown, and his legions annihila- 
ted ; finally, the city fell into the hands 
of Cortez, by the almost total extermi- 
nation of the inhabitants. Everything 
was destroyed, the edifices were thrown 
down, chasms filled up with their ruins, 
and over the whole a level foundation 
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was spread for a new city, which was 
reared, in an incredibly short time, 
upon the ruins of the old. Portions of 
these ruins, indeed, were employed in 
the new constructions, but by far the 
greater part was buried beneath them; 
and so complete was this demolition, 
that at the present day scarcely a single 
object remains in that fair capital to 
attest the existence of the previous me- 
tropolis it grew out of, except the 
gigantic calendar-stone, which leans 
against the Cathedral wall in the Plaza 
Mayor. 

‘The war which begun against the 
existence of the Mexican nation, was 
next waged against its memory. Even 
its literature was doomed to annihila- 
tion. And the consequence of all this, 
and of the almost equally complete de- 
struction of the literary and architec- 
tural records of the neighbouring cen- 
tres of civilization, Tlascala, Tlacopan, 
Cholula, and Tezcuco was, that the whole 
system and polity of the past soon began 
to darken down into a mystery; and, 
although a native historian did contrive 
to preserve some memorials of the abori- 
gines, the very writing used by the Mexi- 
cans became, ere long, undecipherable, 
their monuments meaningless, their arts 
lost, and their history a sealed and silent 
book. Here is the condition of things 
exactly the most favourable to inquiry. 
The strange writing, of which the great- 
er part was wilfully destroyed, has 
been, in our day, illustrated by the 
munificent liberality of Lord Kings- 
borough. A sort of key is obtained to 
this picture-writing, by means of the 
discovery of those portions of the re- 
cords having reference to known events, 
such as the invasion of the Spaniards. 
Minute topographies of the country 
have been made; and one of the most 
delightful of modern histories rectifies 
while it interprets the memoirs of the 
conquest. ‘Thus the way is paved for 
the explorer. And see what he has at 
his feet—a great, ancient, and opulent 
city, suddenly destroyed, and rapidl 
built over by strangers. He might ek 
a shaft anywhere, and be certain to 
come upon the Aztecs. The knowledge 
of the Aztecs would open up a world of 
analogy to work upon in deeper inves- 
tigations. Ethnology might derive in- 

culable aid from stripping the Spa- 
nish crust from the subjacent native 
stratum. And almost the same thing, 
with modifications, might be said of 
Peru. Less advanced in most of the 
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arts of life — including that grim one, 
war—the subjects of the Incas enjoyed 
a prosperity and a polity of their own, 
inferior to, but perhaps more pecu- 
liar and exceptional than the systems 
of the nations of Anahuac. Upon the 

aceful and golden region Pizarro and 
bis men of iron burst like avenging 
demons. Everything was overwhelmed. 
Nothing but gold remained above the 
surface ; the rest lies buried there still, 
and Cuzco reserves the secrets of the 
Children of the Sun for the first anti- 
quary who shall follow the first rail- 
way-cutting through the heart of Peru. 


YUCATAN, 

But grander vestiges than these have 
been come upon — of people, of whom 
even the invading Spaniard says little 
or nothing. Stephens has cleared a 
region of stately ruins out of the 
tangle of the central American bush. 
He has dislodged the monkeys 
from the halls of kings and ecaciques, 
and proved the problem of an ante- 
Columbian civilisation in a region as 
far removed from the palaces of Te- 
nochtitlan as from the sun-temples of 
Cuzco. What he says in speaking 
of the Casa del Gobernador at Uxmal, 
may be taken as applicable to the 
whole wide labyrinth of wonders rang- 
ing through Central America and Yu- 
catan ; that ‘* each (sculptured) stone 
by itself is an unmeaning fractional 
portion, but, placed by the side of 
others, makes part of a whole, which 
without it would be incomplete. Per- 
haps it may with propriety be called 
a species of sculptured mosaic; and, 
I have no doubt, that all these orna- 
ments have a symbolical meaning ; that 
each stone is part of a history, al- 
legory, or fable.” Ay, history that 
can be read ; allegory, that shall be in- 
terpreted ; fable, that must be applied. 

In another place he says, ‘‘ I cannot 
help believing that the tablets of 
hieroglyphics will yet be read. For 
centuries the hieroglyphics of Egypt 
were inscrutable, and, though not per- 
haps in our day, I feel persuaded that 
a key surer than that of the Rosetta 
stone will be discovered.” Ay; and 
if there be no Rosetta stone, the 
stones will assuredly cry out of the 
wall, one day or other. They are 
finding a voice every day; “the in- 
finite fierce chorus” will in the end 
tell it out to the world, that mighty 
nations of heathendom were, and are 
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not; and Christianity will find its 
comfort in the promises which exempt 
the citadels of truth from the common 
doom of the strongholds of error and 
unbelief. 

With all he found, how much 
Stephens must have left behind him! 
Speaking of one of the buildings at 
Labna, he thus expresses himself:— 
«The reader will form some idea of 
the overgrown and shrouded condition 
of this building from the fact, that I had 
been at work the whole day upon the 
terrace without knowing that there was 
another building on the top. In order 
to take in the whole front at one view, 
it was necessary to carry the clearing 
back some distance into the plain, and 
in doing this I discovered the upper 
structure. The growth of trees before 
it was almost equal to that on the ter- 
race, or in any part of the forest.” 
Nor are these buildings without their 
history. The photograph was in its 
infancy when Stephens and Catherwood 
visited Yucatan. 

At Chichen Itza, painted designs 
cover large portions of the walls — and 
sculptured hieroglyphics still exist, 
with traces of colours, on the doorway 
of the building called Akatzeeb, at 
the same place. In this system of 
ruins, we have a counterpart to the 
Assyrian field ; but in the latter, the 
history of a buried nation has been 
read, or partially read, —in this, the 
reading is to come. In the mean- 
time, our impatience is stimulated 
by such glimpses as this: — “The 
ramon tree was growing out of the 
mouth of a cave, which the Indians 
said was an ancient well. I should 
perhaps not have observed it but for 
the discussion about cutting down the 
tree. I had no great disposition for 
another subterranean scramble, but 
descended the cavity or opening for 
the purpose of taking a bird’s-eye view 
of the mouth. On one side was a 
great ledge of stone, projecting as a 
roof, and under this was a passage in 
the rock, choked up by masses of 
fallen stone. It was impossible to con- 
tinue if I had been so disposed, but 
there was every reason to believe that 
formerly there had been some wild 
passage through the rocks,” &c. 

There is nothing too strange to be 
believed of America. We felt, in our 
ignorance, tolerably confident that at 
least the ‘* Far West,” beyond the 
range of the Kentuckian’s rifle and the 





New Yorker's rhodomontade, was 
virgin ground —a veritable desert 
prairie, as far across as to the Sierra Ne- 
vada, and the head-waters of the gold 
region of California. Bosh —no such 
thing. Captain Joe Walker knows 
better. He will tell you, and you may 
credit him too, that over that barren 
and desolate table-land, lying between 
the Rio Grande and the Colorado, not 
only are there spread numerous frag- 
ments of pottery and masonry, but a 
mighty city stands, or partially stands, 
with its streets running in rectangular 
directions, still traceable; its citadel 
frowning over it, as of old, from a lofty 
rock, with ten feet in height of its 
walls still standing. .Nay, even this 
was only part of what Captain Walker 
discovered. And amongst the traces 
of civilisation he met with, were spe- 
cimens of pottery beautifully painted 
and carved; stone mills, like the 
Mexican ; figures of sheep on the pot- 
tery, &c. Another explorer found in 
the wilderness, north of Gila, what ap- 
peared to be a strong fort, the walls of 
great thickness, and of stone, and 
forty-two apartments within its pre- 
cincts, — and we have recently heard 
rumours of a truncated pyramid some- 
where or other, of Cyclopean magni- 
tude. And, indeed, long before this, 
not only had we been told that tumuli, 
or mounds, and fortifications, had been 
cut into by the backwoodsmen of 
Kentucky, that mummies had been 
found in a cave, and that there was a 
Pheenician (?) inscription on a rock 
at Dighton (Jrish, for a wager!) 
but we had had inklings of the ruins 
of “a great city” in Arkansas and 
Winsconsin territory, besides similar 
rumours from the distant Texas! 
Away with scepticism! We are 
falling back into barbarism. It was 
the world of a few thousand years ago 
that was the truly civilised one. All 
we have gained, amidst this loss, is 
pride and unbelief. We scorn to 
admit that the nineteenth century after 
the Christian era is not more advanced 
than the nineteenth before it. It is 
time to get rid of this weakness. The 
very waste places of the earth cry out 
against us. Antiquity holds up its 
hand, and shows us a mirror with a 
magnified image of ourselves upon it. 
If we would not see ourselves ridiculous 
we must look upon it with a face of 
becoming gravity. But shall we ever 
know more about these primeval relics? 
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To be sure we shall. ‘The antiquarian 
world, instead of being behind, is all 
before us. Let us only dig into it, and 
the thing is done. 


It may be expected, before we take 
our leave, that we shall offer the ex- 
mga a few hints as to his outfit for 

is expedition. It will not take him 
long, nor cost him much, to procure it. 
He must have a pickaxe, in the shape 
of a sharp appetite for what is odd and 
out-of-the-way, which will poke into 
and under everything, and leave no 
stone unturned toachieve itsobject. He 
must take the shovel of perseverance, 
patiently to delve into the unknown, in 
search of its secrets; and the sieve of 
discrimination, through which the rub- 
bish must be passed. Let him not for- 
get the hammer of truth, for he will 
have hard rocks to break; and he may 
even need a little of that gunpowder 
which is sometimes necessary to ex- 
plode an inveterate prejudice. Thus 
equipped, he may set forth, north, 
south, east, or west, in whichever di- 
rection he pleases. It matters little 
which way the tempest of his enthusi- 
asm bears him, he will find the ground 
rich in proportion to his zeal; for we 
know of no instance in which the ar- 
dent, judicious, and persevering pur- 
suit of a worthy and legitimate object 
of the kind has ever resulted in any- 
thing but ultimate success. 

It will strike the reader, that a large 
space of likely ground has been left un- 
touched. Quite true. We have been 
obliged to pass over a great deal that 
would bear to have the shaft sunk into 
it. It would havebeenimpossible tohave 
compressed within limits already ex- 
ceeded, all that invited remark. Scarcely 
a tithe of the secrets of the Holy City 
has been touched upon. Egypt, as we 
took care to state, has only been super- 
ficially scratched. We have not so 
much as cast out a shoe over Edom, 
though Petra waits in the inviting soli- 
tude of its wady. No attempt has been 
made to show how the adventurous ex- 
plorer might, throughout the land of 
Canaan, sound for the pre-Israelites, 
and get down to the underlying abori- 

ines. Persepolis has been passed by. 
ome, and its underlying Etruria— 
that wide reflection of the upper world 
reversed on the waters of time in the 
form of tombs —are equally unvisit- 
ed. The buried cities of the volcano 
have been undisturbed. Nota footfall 
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of ours has echoed in the deserted streets 
of Pompeii. Pastum is undiscoursed 
of. Spain, with its Celtic tumuli, for 
us is untravelled ground. Even Greece 
has not prevailed to entiee our steps 
that way. Moreover, vast area 
of India, and, above all, China—older, 
perhaps, than primeval Egypt itself— 
is untrodden, so far as we are con- 
cerned. 

Of many a land, then, as the reader 
sees, the treasures remain undesig- 
nated. Butigthere nothing in another 
element? Lookout from the Numidian 
coast. There, “all along where the 
salt waves sigh "—where not a solitary 
wall breaks the line of the surface of 
the deep —lies submerged the city of 
Dido and of Hannibal. Submerged— 
but is she below the sounding-line of 
modern exploration? Time will show. 
There, what treasures of historical il- 
lustration may lie buried, none can 
tell. There is, perhaps, on the face of 
the earth, at least in the old world, no 
city of equal importance and celebrity 
of which so little is known, and in 
which more valuable materials of inte- 
rest might reasonably be supposed to be 
heaped up. Delenda est was the doom 
of Carthage; but there is no prophecy 
against its restoration. We may 
weigh, out of their deep-sea silence, 
the spoils of a pre-historic Pheenicia, 
the trophies of Hannibal and Hamilcar, 
the revived magnificence of Adrian, the 
barbaric splendours of the Vandal Gen- 
seric, and the final glories of the Sara- 
cen. There they lie, in strata of centu- 
ries, for the boring-tube of exploration 
to sink into.@ And if we wade thus far 
out ofour own element intoanother,what 
is to prevent us, one day or other, from 
plumbing still deeper into the outer 
ocean into which such treasuries of his~ 
toric specie have gone down? Only 
conceive for a moment what is stored 
upon the floor of that vast granary of 
lost things! From the chariots of 
Egypt heaped under the Red Sea, to 
the literary hoards of Sir Stamford 
Raffles at the bottom of the eastern 
straits, all ages have contributed to en- 
rich the shell-caves of the ‘* unrefund- 
ing deep.” Let it not be hastily set 
down as certain, that these are all of 
them beyond the dive of man’s future 
reclamation. Wonders have turned up 
on land ; its jaws have disgorged much. 
The sea may one day have its turn, and 
be obliged to pay its debts. At all 
events, whatever has been lodged in that 
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vast receptacle, of a nature to resist the 
action of water, is there still, safe and 
whole. Amongst the variety of entomb- 
ments, that by water is, for some pur- 
es the nearest for durability to 

igyptian embalmment. We sail every 
day over wonders of antiquity which, 
were they weighed up, would astonish 
the world— 


“ A thousand fearful wrecks ; 
A thousand men, that fishes gnaw upon; 
Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl, 
Inestimable stones, unvalued jewels, 
All scattered in the bottom of the sea.” 


Have we omitted nothing more in 
our wanderings over earth and ocean ? 
Ts there nothing at home still unexplor- 
ed, and worthy of exploration ?—But 
this would give us a fresh start, and 
we are tired. For the present, at all 
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events, wehavedone. A hint from the 
gentlest of readers may, by-and-bye, 
prevail with us to continue these de- 
sultory rambles in the gold-fields of dis- 
covery for his amusement. 


Since the above was written, a very 
interesting letter has been addressed 
to the Atheneum by Colonel Rawlinson, 
in which the chronology of the Assy- 
rian empire is sketched, as ascertained 
from existing relics. The name of the 
earliest king differs from that we have 
given, on the authority of Layard. 
But the most important part of this 
communication relates to Babylon, of 
which the dynasties are now traced to 
the twenty-third century before the 
Christian era ! 





THORNS AND THISTLES, AND THEIR COMRADES. 


Tuorns and Thistles! what harsh.ideas 
their names present to us! How they 


remind us of the primeval malediction 
on man: ‘* Cursed is the ground for 
thy sake: thorns and thistles shall it 


bring forth to thee.” Can there be any 
satisfaction in contemplating them ? 
Shall we not turn from them with dis- 
like? Nay; these distasteful seeming 
objects demonstrate to us more clearly 
than many others the mercy of the 
Creator in producing beauty out of de- 
formity (or what we cdMsider defor- 
mity), and overcoming evil with good. 
Labour, which is the substance of the 
curse : ‘* In the sweat of thy face shalt 
thou eat bread’’—labour, that is needed 
toconquer thesterility of which THorns 
and Tuisttes are the emblems, be- 
comes a blessing to man, from the 
healthful state of mind and body to 
which employment conduces, and the 
prosperity which crowns its exertions. 
These apparently ungracious vegetable 
offspring of a stubborn soil, have yet 
within them something of comeliness 
for the investigating eye, something of 
usefulness for the wants of men and 
animals: nor are they devoid of their 
anecdotes and reminiscences. 

Look at the Hawrnorn (crategus 
orycantha) in winter. How repulsive 
it seems, with its sharp spines and naked 
branches. In due season it becomes 


the most beautiful and most odoriferous 
of our flowering shrubs, laden with its 
delicious blossoms, to be succeeded by 
a blaze of crimson berries. Meetly, 
then, was the hawthorn used among 
the ancients as a symbol of hope; 
wherefore it was dedicated to May as 
the month of flowers, the hopes of the 
year ; and in spring-time the gates of 
Athens were crowned with its bloom- 
ing wreaths. 

In most parts of England the haw- 
thorn is called ** May,” from being espe- 
cially used in the decorations of the 
merry May games, in the olden time, 
and particularlyin garlanding the May- 

ole. During the Commonwealth, 
when the Puritans got the upper hand, 
they exerted themselves to abolish the 
games and the May-pole, as of heathen 
origin, and too closely allied to the 
Roman Floralia ; though certainly the 
people who then celebrated the vernal 
sports had little or no acquaintance 
with their early Pagan history, but 
merely considered them as rejoicings 
for the return of the fine season with 
all its promise. After the restoration 
of Charles II., the Londoners cele- 
brated the revival of the May games by 
the erection, in the Strand, of a gigan- 
tic May-pole, 134 feet high. It was 
adorned with crowns, banners, gar- 
lands, lighted lanterns, anda scutcheon 
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of the royal arms. It was raised by 
twelve seamen of the fleet, with cables 
and pullies, amid trumpets sounding, 
drums beating, crowds huzzaing, and 
universal demonstrations of joy. 

The ancient Saxons dedicated the 
May-pole, with its hawthorn wreaths, 
to the goddess Hertha, i. e., the earth. 

The origin of May games in Ireland 
is very ancient; they are, in fact, the 
relics of the mystic rites of the Irish 
Druids, that were celebrated when the 
sun entered Taurus. These Druidic 
mysteries are traceable in classical my- 
thology ; festivals, called Carnea, were 
solemnised at Rome in May; and Ovid 
in his ** Fasti’” says, that the Dea Car- 
nea was so ancient a goddess, that her 
worship was antiquated, and that of 
old she was called Grane, a name evi- 
dently derived from the Irish Grian 
(genitive Greine), the sun. The Spar- 
tan feasts called Carneia were held in 
honour of the sun-god Apollo, then 
surnamed Granius, an appellation ap- 
parently of Irish origin. 

In Ireland the May games were long 
kept up with national gleesomeness. 
What they formerly were, especially in 
Finglas, the gifted pen of Dr. Wilde 
has so well described as to render any- 
thing we could say on the subject su- 
pane But the jocund Mayings 
have dwindled away to the shadow of 
a shade; the mirth of our once light- 
hearted people seems to have evapo- 
rated under the pressure of the times, 
and the saddening influences of emigra- 
tion, cutting so many affectionate ties. 
In Munster, the observance of May- 
day has degenerated into the ramblings 
of a band of boys, going about with a 
hawthorn bush, having a decorated 
ball. attached to it: they call at the 
dwellings of couples married since the 
beginning of the year, and expect the 
bride to ‘append some gratuity to the 
ball. 

The Irish peasant regards with su- 
perstitious veneration, as under fairy 
protection, the gnarled old hawthorns 
growing on the raths, or circular earth- 
works, that were the dwellings of the 
ancient inhabitants, who fenced their 
ramparts with these trees. 

For some centuries the Abbey of 
Glastonbury, in Somersetshire, rejoiced 
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in a holy hawthorn, that was said to 
have the habit of coming suddenly into 
blossom on Christmas Day. The mo- 
nastic legend affirmed that the abbey 
was founded by Joseph of Arimathea, 
who came, at Christmas, to Glaston- 
bury, for the purpose of founding a 
church; but the people being disin- 
clined to hear his preaching, he prayed 
for a miracle to convert them; and 
having in his hand a staff of hawthorn 
wood, he struck it into the ground, and 
it instantly became a tree covered with 
blossoms. The prodigy, of course, pro- 
perly impressed the Infidels: the church 
was founded, and the holy thorn was 
held in high veneration till cut down 
by the zeal of the Puritans in the Great 

tebellion. Some descendants of it, 
however, that were nursed from its 
scions, are still extant in various places, 
and preserve the habit of blossoming in 
winter; but they are not uniform as to 
time — some flowering in December, 
others in January and ‘February. The 
holy thorn of Glastonbury was an exo- 
tic, brought from the East by some 
early pilgrim; fromits nature it bloomed 
late in December: hence the tradition. 
Formerly it was customary to present 
a branch of the old holy thorn, carried 
in solemn procession, to the king and 
queen of England, on Christmas morn- 
ing. The flowers of this venerated 
tree were long a favourite sign for hos- 
telries, particularly in the vicinity of 
Glastonbury. Bosom’s Inn, in St. 
Lawrence’s-lane, London, is a corrup- 
tion of Blossom’s Inn. The sign is (or 
was lately) the effigy of St. Lawrence* 
the deacon, surrounded by a border of 
hawthorn blossoms. 

In France, old tradition said that our 
Lord’s cross was made of the hawthorn; 
whence the French called the tree 
Epine Noble, or the noble thorn, and 
believed that it emitted audible groans 
on Good Friday. 

After the battle of Bosworth, the 
crown of the defeated and slain Richard 
ILI., being found hung on a hawthorn 
bush, was carried to Lord Stanley, and 
by him set on the head of Henry Vv ie 
who afterwards adopted as a comme- 
morative device, a hawthorn tree cover- 
ed with its fruit, and surmounted by a 
crown. From this incident arose the 





« St. Lawrence was martyred in Rome, by being broiled to death on a gridiron, for not 
delivering up the concealed treasure of the Christian churches to the Emperor Valerian, about 


A.D. 258. 
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popular adage, ‘Stick to the crown, 
though it should hang on a bush.” 

In Scotland, the hawthorn is the 
badge of the Clan Ogilvy; and the 
blackthorn, or sloe-tree, is the badge 
of the Clan M‘Quarrie. 

In the ancient sacrifices to the Fu- 
ries, the votaries used hawthorn 
boughs in their rites, believing that 
the flowers possessed some narcotic 
quality capable of soothing pain and 
sorrow. Pliny says that a garland of 
hawthorn blossoms relieves headache; 
but the perfume, delicious as it is, is 
said to taint fish. 

In classic Greece, the hawthorn 
supplied the nuptial garlands; and the 
torches lighted at the altar of Hymen 
were formed of its branches, because 
the wood, unlike that of other trees, 
burns freely and brightly, when green 
and freshly cut, on account of a pecu. 
liar kind of gas which it contains. 

The Romans esteemed it peculiarly 
auspicious to make their wedding 
torches of hawthorn, because when the 
Sabine women were carried away by 
the first founders and inhabitants of 
Rome, branches of this tree were kin- 
dled to light them to their new homes. 


THE HAWTHORN TREE, 


M. E. M. 


O, hawthorn tree!—O, hawthorn tree! 

In wintry days theu’rt sad to see— 

So desolate thou art, and bare, 

With nought but wreath of thorns to wear, 
Like one of every joy bereft, 

With only mem’ry’s sorrows left ; 

One that beneath inclement sky 

Unlov'd may live—unpitied, die. 


But patient be. A little time, 

And thou wilt smile in springtide’s prime ; 
A robe of green, Hope’s own dear hue, 
Shall clothe thy naked limbs anew. 

Let time wear on—be patient still, 

And blossoms fair thy boughs shall fill, 
O’erclustering all thy thorns amid 

Thy richly-odour’d garlands hid. 


O, hawthorn tree!—O, hawthorn tree! 
Bid pale despondence look on thee, 

And read the lesson pitying heaven 

Hath in thy leaves to mourners given. 
Bid them in patience cherish Hope, 

And leave to Time his needed scope ; 
Spring will redeem the wintry hours, 
And thorns be crown’d at last by flowers. 


The pale-green berries of the Buck- 
THORN (rhamnus_ catharticus) were 
formerly used in medicine, but have of 


late fallen in estimation. To the dyer, 
however, they yield in their unripe 
state a yellow hue; when ripe, they 
supply the painter with the colour 
known as sap-green. Of old, this 
thorn was considered as an antidote 
to poison, and as a talisman against 
spells. Among the ancient Greeks, a 
bough from this tree, combined with a 
branch of laurel, was suspended over 
the door of the house wherein lay any 
one sick of a dangerous distemper: the 
laurel, as propitiatory of Apollo, god 
of physic as well as of poetry, to whom 
it was dedicated; and the thorn, on 
account of its then estimated medicinal 
qualities, and as an apt emblem of the 
bodily pain of the invalid, and the men- 
tal pain of the watchful friends during 
that severe trial of the feelings, the 
suffering, and decay of one round whom 
they have been tenderly entwined. 


THE WATCHER’S SORROW. 


M. E. M. 


’Tis misery to mark how day by day 

The form we love sinks, victim to decay ; 

*Tis misery to mark how death draws near, 

Ruthless to snatch what our torn heart holds 
dear ; 

To mark how beauty heightens tow’rds its 
end, 

As though a last, a farewell charm to lend. 

Upon that tender cheek the blushing rose, 

As if to deck the deathbed, deep’ning glows. 

Those vivid eyes, ere yet for ever seal’d, 

Beam with more light than erst their rays 
reveal’d, 

Fen as the setting sun bursts forth, and 
shines 

With double lustre, as his course declines. 


But when those eyes are veil’d in death's 
eclipse ; 

When the last breath has sigh’d from those 

ure lips ; 

When through the white, white skin the blue 
veins show, 

Like early violets half hid in snow, 

’Tis agony to view that silent form, 

Cut off from love, devoted to the worm ; 

To look upon that face, like marble wan, 

Chill and expressionless, the last spark gone ; 

That stony stillness, which the more we gaze 

Rivets us more, until our eyeballs glaze 

With earnestness, and we become as cold 

And statue-like as that which we behold, 


Yet is it worse from that rapt trance to burst, 

To feel new pangs —O! keener than the 
first— 

To beg with frenzy those mute lips to speak 

One word, one parting word; to vainly 
shriek 
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In ears that heed not, hear not; and in vain 
Try if the heart one lingering throb retain ; 
Then o’er the dead, ere yet a tear can flow, 
Sink prone, chok’d with unutterable woe. 


The shrub called Cuarist’s Torn 
(rhamnus paliurus) is regarded in 
Italy as that from which our Lord’s 
crown of thorns was plaited by the 
Roman soldiers. It has very flexible 
branches, shining leaves, shortrecurved 
thorns, and yellow-green flowers, suc- 
ceeded by a broad green fruit, convex 
in the centre, with wide rims like a 
hat, whence the French call it porte 
chapeau, or the hat-bearer. Firgil 
makes it the type of extreme sterility, 
usurping, with the thistle, the place of 
the wild flowers :— 

“Pro molli viola, pro purpureo narcisso 
Carduus et spinis surgit Paliurus acutis."" — Ee- 
logue 5. 
Pliny considered it efficacious against 
the bites of scorpions and serpents, and 
as beneficial in various complaints, the 
leaves being astringent and the bark 
discutient. 

This was one of the principal thorn- 
trees used by the ancients in hedges.* 
In the Greek Anthology of Constan- 
tine Cephalus, is an epigram upon it, 
by Geminus,f a translation of which 
we offer to the reader :— 


THE PALIURUS, 
FROM THE GKEEK OF GEMINUS, 


(HrraAtovpos eyw tpnxu fvdov. x. 7. A.) 


I, the spiu’d Paliurus, boast me peer 

Of all that with me fence thy garden here; 

Why dost thou taunt me that no fruit I 
yield, 

While thus I stand thy fruited trees to shield? 


The real Christ thorn is now gene- 
rally believed to be that called by the 
Arabs Nepvxu, one of the species 
zizyphus, which is very common in the 
Holy Land. It has extremely pliant 
branches, and sharp, strong, hooked 
thorns, and bears an edible fruit like 
a sloe. 

To this species zyzyphus, belongs 
the Loros Tuorn of the classics, which 
was fabled to yield a fruit <o delicious 
that strangers who ate of it in the re- 
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gions where it grew, forgot their na- 
tional affections, and would never re- 
turn home. Polybius, who saw it in 
its native soil (when he was employed 
by Scipio Africanus to explore the 
coasts of Africa), describes it as a mo- 
derate-sized tree, having leaves like 
those of the buckthorn, but broader, 
and a purple fruit the size of an olive, 
containing a small nut, with a kernel 
of a sweet taste, like that of dates, 
which being pounded, was laid up for 
use. It also yielded a kind of wine, 
which, however, would not keep more 
than ten days. ‘The country of the 
ancient Lotophagi, or Lotos-Eaters, 
lay on the African shore, between the 
two Syrtes (the Greater Syrtes, now 
the Gulf of Sidra, on the northern 
shore of Tripoli; and the Lesser Syr- 
tes, now the Gulf of Khabs, on the 
southern corner of Tunis), and includ- 
ed the Island of Maninx, now Jerba. 
Homer describes, in the ninth book of 
the Odyssey, the landing of Ulysses 
among the Lotophagi, after a storm, 
and the difficulty he found in carry- 
ing away by force three of his men 
who had eaten of the fruit, and were 
desirous of renouncing their country 
for its sake. 

Pliny describes another lotos-thorn, 
found at the Syrtes, with fruit of a yel- 
lowish colour, and the size of a large 
bean, which being bruised to a paste, 
was stored up for food. But the true 
classic lotos is that mentioned by Poly- 
bius. 

Ovid, in the ninth book of the ** Me. 
tomorphoses,”’ relates the fabulous ori- 
gin of the lotos tree. Dryope, the 
beautiful wife of Andremon, walking 
beside a lake with her infant boy in her 
arms, plucked some of the flowers of 
the ‘‘ aquatica lotos,” apparently the 
blue water-lily (nymphea lotos), to 
please the child, being ignorant that 
the plant was sacred —the nymph 
Lotis, beloved by Apollo, having been 
transformed into it in order to screen 
her from the suit of his rival, the rus- 
tic divinity Priapus. Drops of blood 
issued from the stalks that Dryope had 
wounded; and in punishment for the 
injury she was changed into the lotos 
tree, whose fruit had the power of 





* The earliest mention of hedges by profane authority occurs in the ninth book of the Odys- 
sey, where Homer describes the Gardens of Alcinous; but they are spoken of in various 
parts of the Old Testament, asin Proverbs, xv. 19 ; Ilosea, ii. 6, &e. 


t A Roman, though he wrote in Greek, 


His era is uncertain, 
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causing forgetfulness of home and 
country, an unenviable quality. We 
agree with Leontius, the Greek (father 
of Eudosia, wife of the Emperor Theo- 
dosius the younger), ‘* I hate the sweet 
food of the Lotophagi, that causes the 
forsaking of country.”* Unamiable, 
indeed, is it to forget the scenes of our 
innocent youth and its simple pleasures, 
fostered by the affection of our earliest, 
best, and truest friends. ‘* Where is 
the man with soul so dead” who would 
renounce for ever that most tender, 
though melancholy gratification of re- 
calling to memory some spot hallowed 
by gentle associations, and to which it 
has been his fate to bid a long fare- 
well ? 

Let us accompany the lotos with a 
lay commemorative of those feelings 
which the fruit of that celebrated thorn 
was supposed to annihilate :— 


FAREWELL TO 8. 
M. E, M, 


Farewell to thee, scene of my once happy 
dwelling ! 
With sorrow I turn from thy sea-beaten 
shore : 
A low secret whisper is inwardly telling 
My footsteps shall wander along it no more. 


To go, and to feel ’tis for ever and ever: 
To cast round a glance that we know is 
the last— 
This, this adds a pang to our grief when we 
sever, 
And saddens the heart when the parting 
is past. 


Farewell to thee, voice of the billowy ocean! 
Thy music, though mournful, was sweet 
to mine ears. 
T lov'd it, awaking a gentle emotion— 
Too tender for smiles, and too soothing for 
tears. 


Farewell to ye, black rocks! where oft I 
have pondered, 
When breezes were still, and serene were 
the skies ; 
When the full silver moon o’er the dark wa- 
ters wander’d, 
That stole to your feet with their lover- 
like sighs. 


I've seen ye when sun-rays, through purple 
clouds peeping, 
Had burnished one peak till like gold it 
shone bright ; 
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The rest in broad shadow, like giants seemed 
sleeping, 
Though o’er them the sea-bird scream’d 
shrill in her flight. 


And there with the last glimpse of twilight 
delaying, 
I’ve linger’d, ere wending from objects so 
grand ; 
Reluctant, as Hope, in her paradise playing, 
Deserts her gay visions at Reason’s com- 
mand. 


Farewell! farewell to thee, time-shatter’d 
ruin, 
That once frowned a castle in years fled 
away ; 
Whose tottering turrets thus faithfully woo- 
ing, 
The ivy undying entwines with her spray. 


I've seen the green leaves deck thy battle- 
ments hoary, 
And thought, thus the virtues of youth’s 
fleeted hours 
Adorn us in age with a garland of glory, 
Like the ivy that decks with its chaplet 
thy towers. 


I've stood by thy walls when the sunset has 
given, 
To grace their rude relics, its mellowing 
gleam ; 
While breathless around reigned the silence 
of Even, 
Save where through its pebbly bed rush’d 
the loud stream. 


Farewell to thee, wild moor, so vast and so 

lonely ! 
The lark from thy bosom soars upward 

and sings : 

No tree lends a home to her rivals — there 
onl 

The low bloomy furze and the tufted heath 
springs. 


There’s a spot where, enwreathed with wild 
flowers and green cresses, 
And guarded by grey stones with lichens 
grown o’er, 
A fount bubbles up—and the wanderer blesses 
The pure, cooling drops of the well on the 
moor, 


When twilight had passed, and the landscape 
lay darkling, 
The glowworm beamed out like a star on 
the plain, 
I deemed it as bright as the star of hope 
sparkling 
To cheer the deep midnight of sorrow or 
pain. 


* Micw Awrefaywy yAuxtony Auwewargy sdwdny, See Epigram in the Greek Antho- 


logy of Constantine Cephalus. 
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Farewell to thee, grove of the warm, shel- 
tered valley ! 
Where earliest leaflets of springtime come 
forth— 
Where young zephyrs love with the haw- 
thorns to dally, 
And kiss the first primrose that peeps from 
the earth. 


Farewell to my cot! in its happy seclusion 
My days glided by in such peace—it was 
bliss 
To feel that I feared not care’s thankless in- 
trusion ; 
Care could not discover a nook such as this. 
Farewell, ye dear haunts! Ino more shall 
behold you— 
The moor or the ruin, the rocks or the 
grove ; 
But memory’s pen in her scrolls has enrolled 
you, 
And oft shall her records be opened by love. 


The Evercreen Tuorn (mespilus 
yracanthus), which grows wild in 
Tealy and Provence, bears among the 
French the legendary reputation of 
being the burning bush out of which 
the Almighty spoke to Moses at Horeb, 
and hence they call it buisson ardente, 
the burning bush, to which descriptive 
appellation it is entitled by the bril- 
liancy ofits appearance in winter, blaz- 
ing with innumerable red berries which 
succeed its small white flowers. The 
botanical name, pyracanthus, derived 
from two Greek words, signifying fire 
and thorn, was applied to it on account 
of its fiery glow. The peasants of its 
native regions point, as evidences of 
its sanctity, to its evergreen foliage and 
its berries, which do not fall off in win- 
ter like those of other trees and shrubs. 
There is a thorn — not, however, a 
tree or bush, but a most spiny weed— 
which many botanists and Scripture 
commentators think to be that species 
whose growth was decreed a curse upon 
the earth, and as the companion of 
thistles, “‘ Thorns and thistles shall it 
bring forth to thee.”* It is the Rest 
Harrow (ononis spinosa), which has 
woody stems, with strong spines at the 
base of the branches (which themselves 
terminate in soft thorns), and hard, pe- 
netrating, extending roots, that run in- 
tricately all over poor fields, and form 
an obstinate impediment to tillage— 
hence its English name ‘* rest harrow,” 
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and the French “‘ arréte beuf,” or stop 
bullock, It has pretty, purplish-pink 
flowers (sometimes white), papiliona- 
ceous, like those ofthe broom. Floral 
emblematists might adopt them as the 
symbol of specious but perverted ta- 
lents that resist the efforts of useful 
culture. 

Even this vexatious-weed is not 
wholly without utility: in the phar- 
macopeia of rural life, a decoction of 
its leaves is esteemed a cure for jaun- 
dice. 

How lovely and how fragrant is that 
mass of thorns and flowers, the GoLpEN 
Furze (ulexr Europeus). It is not, as 
Goldsmith sings, ‘‘ unprofitably gay,” 
for it makes excellent hedges, supplies 
the cotter with fuel, and his cow with 
fodder from its young shoots; its 
flowers feed the bees in summer, and 
its seeds the birds in winter. Pliny 
(book xxxiii. chapter 4) mentions an 
ulex, supposed to be our furze, from 
the ashes of which was made a lye that 
had the quality of separating particles 
of gold from earthy particles combined 
with it. He speaks of it as very suc- 
cessfully used for this purpose in the 
Asturias, Gallicia, and Portugal. The 
furze does not like northern latitudes; 
it is rare in Scotland ;f in Russia, little 
plants of it are house-reared in pots, 
as exotics; and it will not grow in 
Sweden, where Linnzus vainly strove 
to introduce it. When this great na- 
turalist visited England, and first 
beheld a plain covered with furze, he 
was so much delighted that he fell upon 
his knees to thank God for its brilliant 
beauty and its delicious scent. 

The odour of a flower or a shrub 
has sometimes the power of strongly 
recalling to memory persons, scenes, or 
feelings with which it had been asso- 
ciated. We remember one, very near 
and dear to us, who in youth had set 
out on a journey of great anticipated 
pleasure. It was a warm spring morn, 
ing; the road lay over a mountain 
covered with furze in full bloom, and 
the early breeze was laden with its 
sweets. Ever after, even in advanced 
years and in sorrow, the perfume of 
the furze awakened vivid recollections 
of that happy time, and the heart of 
the aged mourner experienced a thrill 
of exhiliration. 





* Also in Hosea, x. 8, “ The thorn and the thistle shall come up on their altars.” 
+ A dwarf kind, ulex nanus, is found on the Pentland Hills, 
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And thus, because the furze has 
borne blossoms of Remembrance that 
by their sweetness repay us for its 
thorns, we will append to its branches 
a lay of 

MEMORY. 


Sweet mem'ry, that to waking dream 
Brings many a fond revealing, 
Is like the moon's reflected beam 
O'er glassy waters stealing ; 
Like Music’s echo heard afar, 
While, on green bank reclining, 
We watch the glowworm’s fairy star 
Through summer-darkness shining. 


*Tis like the scroll we ope at will, 
The checquer’d Past perusing ; 

Like cherish’d flower, though faded, still 
Its fragrant breath diffusing. 

’ Tis like the shade of some Jost friend 
That noiseless glides before us, 

When solitude and midnight blend 
Their magic influence o’er us. 


Sweet mem’ry! thou canst bliss impart 
When other joys are banish’d ; 
Thou art the twilight of the heart, 
When pleasure’s sun has vanish’d ; 
The telescope by which we mark 
The shore behind receding, 
As o’er the waves of life our bark 
Its onward course is speeding. 


TuistieEs, the associates of thorns ; 
-~ vex the toiling husbandman, and 
with their ready weapons bid defiance 
to hungry animals, except the patient 
ass; but their downy seeds feed the 
birds,* and supply a soft lining for 
their nests. Nay, many of them are 
capable of furnishing esculents for 
human beings, their scaly heads being 
dressed as artichokes, and their stems 
and tender leaves stripped and boiled 
as greens, 

Thistles have their anecdotes also ; 
and a ludicrous one is related by 
Philip de Comines, the historian, of 
Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy. 
When the Burgundians were at war 
with Louis XI. of France, 1465, their 
troops, under the conduct of Charlesf 
(then styled the Count de Charolais), 
had advanced within two leagues of 
Paris, and encamped. They received 
intelligence that a grand attack would 
be made upon them at night by the 


French army and the citizens, and ac. 
cordingly they got under arms, and 
sent out scouts to reconnoitre. The 
latter approached the walls of Paris as 
near as they could venture; the 
weather was cloudy; they saw some 
horsemen patrolling, and beyond them 
(apparently) a great number of lances 
borne erect, which they believed to be 
the French battalions drawn up in 
array. The scouts returned to the 
camp, told what they had seen, and 
assured Charles that a battle must im. 
mediately ensue. The chiefs made all 
due preparation, and harangued and 
encouraged their troops; but no 
enemy seemed advancing. Again the 
scouts went forward, and seeing the 
hostile bands standing perfectly mo- 
tionless, in the same place and in the 
same attitude, they were greatly per- 
plexed what it could mean. Atlength 
day dawned, and then they discovered 
the hosts of lancemen to be hosts of 
tall, well armed —thistles! With 
which intelligence they gat them back 
to camp, not a littleout of countenance 
after all the midnight commotion they 
had caused. These warlike plants, 
we conjecture to be of the species 
called Spear TuistLe (carduus lan- 
ceolatus), which in conjenial soil often 
grows to the height of a man, and its 
calyx, or head, and its long sharp 
spines become greatly exaggerated. 
Through the deceptive gloom of night 
such thistles would make a formidable 
appearance. 

Crassus (grandfather of the rich 
Roman general of that name) was of 
so saturnine a temper, that he received 
the Greek-derived surname of Age- 
lastes, or the Un-laughing. The only 
time he was ever known to smile, 
was on seeing an ass eat thistles, when 
he remarked that such a salad was just 
suitable for such a mouth. 

The French artist Le Brun, once 
painted a thistle so admirably, that an 
ass perceiving the picture where it was 
set to dry in the air, went to eat the 
plant, and thus obliterated the chef- 
d’ceuvre. 

The Indian worshippers of the deity 
Siva abhor plants of the thistle kind, 
from the following legend :—Siva once 
laid a wager with Brama and Vishnu, 


* As the marsh thistle (/aranus palustris) ; the woolly-headed thistle (C. eriophones) ; 


the low Carline thistle (Carlina acaulis), &e. 


{ Duing the life of his father, Duke Philip. 
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his brother-divinities of the Hindoo 
mythology, that he would hide his head 
and feet in places where they could not 
find them. They searched long and 
vainly, and were about to desist, when 
Brama chancing to meet with a thistle. 
It saluted him, and told him where 
Siva had hidden his head, at which 
Siva was so much incensed that he 
loaded the thistle, and all who should 
tolerate it with the heaviest maledic- 
tions, 

A device to characterise a parasite, 
who heeds not the sneers and jibes of 
his entertainers so long as they feed 
him, was imagined by some emblema- 
tist thus—an ass browzing on thistles, 
with the motto, ‘* Pungant dum satu- 
rent” (let them prick or wound me, so 
they fill me). 

The most graceful and most interest- 
ing of all the plants that have been at 
any time ranked among the thistle 
kind, is the Brank Ursine (acanthus 
mollis), commended by old herbalists 
as beneficial (in decoction) in gout and 
hectic fever. It has large, soft leaves, 
with white bristles along the edge, and 
is adorned with many white flowers. 
The fanciful classic poets sang, that a 
charming nymph, named Acantha, be- 
loved by Apollo, was metamorphosed 
into the acanthus mollis. ‘The Greeks 
were accustomed to hang bunches of 
it over the doors of dying persons. 
The Romans, in their early wars, used 
the leaves to shade their helmets. This 
plant seems to have been a favourite 
with Virgil. He represents the vest 
of Helen as embrodered with it (Eneid 
1), and the handles of the cups of 
Eurymedon entwined with it (clogue 
3); and he mentions it in various 
other places, 

This plant gave rise to a very beau- 
tiful architectural idea. A young girl 
of Corinth having died, her nurse 
placed on her grave, as a votive offer- 
ing, a basket, containing all her little 
toys and trinkets; and covering it with 
a tile, to preserve it from the weather, 
set it by chance over a root of acan- 
thus (or brank ursine). In spring the 
stem and leaves shot up, and, meeting 
the tile, were obliged to turn down 
again in graceful folds, which, catching 
the eye of the architect Callimachus, 
he was so struck with the elegant dis- 
position of the foliage, that he formed 
from it the ornamental capital of the 
Corinthian column. To our thoughts 
this anecdote (independent of its ar- 
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tistic association) has much of pathos. 
Enviable are those who can have the 
melancholy gratification of visiting the 
tomb of one dear to them, and of plac- 
ing on it some token of affectionate 
remembrance. Alas for those whose 
beloved dead (perhaps some buoyant- 
spirited and adventurous youth) lies 
buried far, far away ; and the mourner 
can but weep in silence over the casket 
of fondly collected memorials, with 
feelings such as we have attempted to 
express in song :-— 


THE RELICS. 
M. E. M. 


Belov’d, and lost, and mourn’d in vain ! 
Mourn'd till the wells of grief are dry— 
Till wearied sorrow oft must fain 
At rest in mute exhaustion lie ; 
Belov’d and lost! I’ve gathered here 
Treasures more worth than gold to me ; 
O fond memorials! relics dear! 
All that is left me now of thee, 


Here are thy childhood’s favourite toys, 
Here are thy works of childish skill ; 
Here records of thy simple joys— 
How soon the pulse of joy was still! 
Here are thy scrolls from distant shore— 
Fond words, high hopes they’re speaking 
yet: 
Fond words thy pen can trace no more ; 
High hopes soon lost in vain regret. 


Here is thy pictured form—lI look 
In tears upon its happy air: 
Here is the parting pledge I took, 
The sever’d lock of bright brown hair. 
I place the relics on my breast, 
As if a lonely grave it were, 
And thou wert gently laid to rest, 
Embalm’d by faithful mem'ry there. 


Thoughts like funereal flowers spring forth, 
And turn their blossoms to the skies ; 
But anguish bends them back to earth, 
Nor lets their fragile stems arise. 
Oh! that meek resignation’s care 
Would raise again the drooping flowers, 
And tend them till they flourish fair, 
Transplanted into Eden’s bowers. 


The Thistle holds an honourable 
rank in heraldry, as the national badge 
of Scotland. The true Scotch emblem 
thistle (for which the milk thistle, or 
our lady’s thistle, is sometimes mis- 
taken) is the Corron TnisTLe (ono- 
pordon acanthium), which has very 
downy leaves, hard and extremely 
sharp spines, and purple flowers. Early 
tradition says, that the thistle was 
adopted as the national emblem in me- 
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mory of its having been the providen- 
tial means of saving the Scotch army 
(in the eighth century) from a night 
surprise meditated by their enemies 
the Danes, who were stealing silently 
towards the slumbering camp, when 
one of them chanced to set his naked 
foot on a thistle, whose strong sharp 
prickles caused him to utter a cry 
which awoke the Scotch outposts, who 
giving the alarm, the Danes were com- 
pelled to retire in haste and disorder. 
Achaius, King of Scotland (in the lat- 
ter part of the eighth century), is said 
to have been the first who adopted the 
thistle as his device, together with the 
motto, ‘* For my defence.” Favine, 
in his ‘‘ Teatre of Honour and Knight- 
hood,” says, that Achaius assumed the 
thistle in combination with the rue— 
the thistle, because it will not endure 
handling ; the rue, because it was be- 
lieved to have the quality of driving 
away serpents by its scent, and of cur- 
ing their poisonous bites by its juice ; 
by which symbols Achaius expressed 
his defiance of foreign aggression. It 
appears, however, that the thistle was 
not received into the national arms 
before the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Up to that period the cogni- 
zance of Scotland was the efligy of St. 
Giles.* 

It is uncertain when the Order of the 
Thistle, now more commonly called the 
Order of St. Andrew, was instituted ; 
for it had long fallen into desuetude 
when James II. (of England, and 
VII. of Scotland) restored it in 1687, 
by a warrant, in which he referred to 
its former glories. After his abdica- 
tion it sunk again into abeyance; but 
was finally restored by Queen Anne, in 
1703. The collar of gold, enamelled, 
bears the thistle interlaced with sprigs 
of rue. The medal bears, with the 
effigy of St. Andrew (the patron saint), 
the thistle, and its apt motto, ‘* nemo 
me impune lacessit.” It is an honour- 
able order. No foreigners have been 
admitted into it, nor any commoners, 
save a few who were heirs-apparent to 
dukedoms. 

The Metancnoty Tuistite (car- 
duus helenioides) is very appropri- 


ately, according to its name, the clan 
badge of the Stuarts, the most uni- 
formly unfortunate of all royal races, 
The first of the name who reigned in 
Scotland, James, after having been 
imprisoned for eighteen years in Eng- 
land, was murdered in his own king- 
dom by rebels. His son, James IL., 
was killed at nineteen years of age, 
in battle against the English. His 
son, James III., was slain by his re- 
volted subjects. James IV., his son, 
was defeated and slain at Flodden ; 
and his son, James V., died of a 
broken heart, leaving, as his succes- 
sor, his infant daughter, Mary, the 
beautiful Queen of Scots, who ended 
a life of misery on the scaffold. Her 
grandson, Charles I., of England, was 
also beheaded. His son James II. 
(the Seventh of Scotland), died an 
uncrowned fugitive, and his posterity 
became extinct in exile. 

But appropriate as is the ‘ melan- 


- choly ” thistle to be the cognizance of 


this ill-fated family, its name had no 
original connexion with them, but 
was derived from the belief, that a 
decoction of this plant, drank in suf- 
ficient quantity, was a sovereign re- 
medy for madness, which, in the olden 
times, was called ‘*melancholy.” It 
has a large reddish flower. 

The purple flowered Mix TuistLe 
(carduus marianus), called also Our 
Lady’s Thistle, has been sometimes 
mistaken for the national Scotch 
thistle; but it is rare in Scotland, 
growing only about Dunbarton, where, 
according to tradition, it was sown by 
the beautiful and unfortunate Queen 
Mary. It is characterised by singu- 
lar patches of milky veins on the 
leaves, t which tradition says were marks 
impressed by the Virgin Mary, when 
she was a nursing mother, 

The Yellow Caruine (or Caroline) 
Tuiste is named after Charlemagne 
(Carolus Magnus), to whom an angel 
was said to have shown it, for the cure 
of his soldiers when suffering from the 
plague. It once had some repute in 
cases of hysteria. 

The Purple Srar TuistTLe (cen- 
taurus calcitrapa) has its botanic 


* St. Giles was a hermit in the diocese of Nismes, in France, and became abbot of a mo- 
nastery which he founded there. He died in the early part of the eighth century. 


¢ It is cultivated in gardens. 


} This characteristic is sometimes absent ; the plant is then distinguished by strong, sharp 


spines on the calyx. 
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name from Chiron the centaur, who 
is said to have discovered its medicinal 
qualities as a febrifuge, and a purifier 
of the blood. Onits calyx it has great 
spines which become hard wood, and 
which suggested the idea of the mili- 
tary caltrop, an iron star of four points, 
one of which is always pointed up, how- 
ever the weapon may lie. Its use was 
to throw in quantities upon the ground 
to annoy the enemy’s horses, and check 
their advance. ‘The Star Thistle is 
sometimes called the Calthrop Thistle, 
and Iron Ball. 

The Bressep Tuistie (carduus 
benedictus, now centaurea benedic- 
ta) was so called from the many 
medicinal virtues it was thought to 
possess. It is a native of Spain and 
the Levant, and has a yellow flower. 

The Fouxier’s Tuistie, or TEASLE 
(dipsacus Fullonum), is extensively 
cultivated in some parts of England 
for the cloth manufacturers, who em- 
ploy it to dress the nap of their fabrics, 
for which it is peculiarly adapted, by 
the manner in which nature has arrang- 
ed the prickles on its head. No in- 
vention of human skill has hitherto 
been found to supersede the use of this 
plant. When its hooked prickles meet 
a knot in the cloth, they break off 
without doing any injury; but any 
machinery applied, has invariably torn 
out the part. The botanical name, 
dipsacus, or thirsty, is from the Greek 
word dipsa, thirst; for the leaves are 
so placed round the stem, that they 
form at their base a cavity, which re- 
ceives and retains the rain for a long 
time. The water thus collected, is 
deemed by rustics a cure for warts on 
the hands—a beauty-wash for the face ; 
for which reason the French call it 
« Venus’s Tub” and ‘“ Our Lady’s 
Bath” (Cuve de Venus, and Bain de 
Notre Dame). Venus, says the classic 
mythology, gave a spell to Phaon to 
make him beloved: it was an unguent 
mixed with the juice of a particular 
kind of thistle, which rendered him so 
beautiful that Sappho sacrificed her life 
for love of him at the promontory of 
Leucadia. ‘This thistle was, proba- 
bly, the teasle, of which Culpepper, 
the old herbalist, says, that ‘its dis- 
tilled water is often used by women to 
preserve their beauty, and to take 
away redness, and inflammations, and 
all other heats and discolourings.” 

To the thorny and prickly tribes of 
which we have been speaking, we may 
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add the stinging, as meet company; the 
Nett te, still more fierce, still more 
unamiable than thorn or thistle. Like 
them, it is a sign of desolation, and it 
loves to grow upon heaps of ruins; 
still it is not without something to say 
for itself. The common stinging nettle 
(urtica dioica, from urendo, burn- 
ing) supplies the dyers in Russia 
with a yellow colour extracted from 
its roots. Steel made hot, and dipped 
in nettle-juice, becomes flexible. ‘The 
juice is also a styptic, and coagulates 
milk as effectually as rennet. The 
stalk of the nettle has the same texture 
as that of hemp, and is capable of 
being manufactured into ropes and 
paper. 

When the rebellious barons of Eng- 
land, in arms against the unfortunate 
Edward II., had taken prisoner Hugh 
Spenser (or Despenser) the king's 
favourite, and had condemned him to 
death without any legal trial, they 
hanged him on a gibbet fifty feet high, 
clad in a black gown, having his 
hands tied behind him, and the scut- 
cheon of his arms reversed; and a few 
yards below him they hanged his ser- 
servant, Simon de Reading, whose 
crime was his affectionate fidelity to his 
unhappy master. When about to ex- 
ecute Spenser, his savage victors had the 
brutality to crown him with nettles, 
adding insult and superfluous pain to 
the ignominious death of one who had 
been so wealthy, and so exalted in 
rank, the husband of the king’s niece 
(one of the co-heiresses of the Earl of 
Gloucester). It is a happiness to re- 
flect on our improved state of civilisa. 
tion; no man can now be hurried to 
execution from blind rage; and, in- 
stead of adding one pang to the doom 
of even the worst criminal, to alleviate 
is the study of all around him, 

The Roman Nerrie (urtica pilu- 
lifera) is not so tall as the common 
nettle, but its sting is much more se- 
vere and continuing. It is found 
about Romney, and near Lydd church- 
yard (both in Kent), According to 
Camden the seed was sown at Romney 
(Romania) by Cesar’s soldiers, who, 
having heard that Britain was in- 
tensely cold, resolved to cultivate the 
nettle, in order to rub their benumbed 
limbs with it, and stimulate the circu. 
lation! — the remedy we should con- 
sider worse than the disease. 

The churlish nettle has happily no 
gay blossoms to tempt the unwary to 
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gather it; but its gloomy leaves need 
some flower of poetry to hang upon 
them. What shall it be? Our memory 
does not recall anything agreeable 
connected with it; we cannot remem- 
ber that it has been symbolically com- 
bined with love, hope, beauty, or 
glory ; but we find it abundant in 
churchyards, amid broken tombs and 
neglected graves. So let a lament for 
the dead accompany it; a lament that 
speaks the sorrow of a young Greek 
for the loss of his wife and his only 
child. 
THE BEREAVED, 


(Translated from the Greek of Bianor.) 


(@erovons exAarov euns yapov, add’ em maidos. 
K. T. A.) 
My wedded love—with bitter tears 
I wept beside her early grave : 
Yet as a hope for future years 
I clasp’d the pledge she dying gave. 
The child that to my lonely heart 
Was all the balm, the solace left— 
Death claims it now—and must I part 
With life’s last flower ? so soon bereft ! 
Earth! take the babe to gentle rest, 
And lay it on its mother's breast. 


After all these thorny and angry 
shrubs and plants, the imagination re- 
quires to refresh itself with the idea 
of others more gentle in their appear- 
ance and their disposition (so to 
speak). But they must not be such 
as tell of fertility or culture; for thus 
they would be incongruous with the 
preceding subjects. 

We will, then, discourse of the 
Broom (genista scoparie), because, 
though smooth and unarmed, it is a 
meet comrade for the more warlike 
furze, which it so much resembles in 
its gold-hued papilionaceous blossoms, 
its scant-leaved, shrubby growth, and 
its propensity for wild and sterile lo. 
calities. From its low unaspiring sta. 
ture, and from its love of a barren 
habitat, it has always been considered 
the emblem of humility. Virgil calls 
the broom shrubs ‘‘ humiles genistae”’ 
(Georgic II.) For this reason, Fulke 
ILL. (or Foulques), Earl of Anjou (in 
the 11th century), surnamed the Black, 
both from his complexion and from 
hisevil disposition, assumed the sprig of 
broom as his badge; when, seized with 
remorse for his crimes, he went as a 

enitent on pilgrimage to the Holy 
wand, he caused himself to be drawn 
into Jerusalem on a hurdle, nearly 
naked, with a rope round his nek, 
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and a discipline in his hand, which he 
vigorously applied to his shoulders, 
exclaiming, ‘* Have mercy, Lord, on 
the treacherous and perjured Fulke !” 
In memory of his penitence he be- 
queated the broom-sprig as a cogni- 
sance to his posterity (the descendants 
of his daughter Ermengarde, for his 
son Geoffrey had no issue). His great- 
grandson, Fulke IV., who, joining the 
Crusades, was made titular king of 
Jerusalem, in the 12th century, also 
wore it in the Sacred City; and his son 
Geoffrey of Anjou, second husband of 
the Empress Maud, daughter of our 
Henry |., used it as a crest in battle ; 
and was the first who took the surname 
of Plantagenet (plante genet, French; 
planta genista, Latin—a broom plant). 
Richard II., his descendant, had it en- 
graved on the great seal of England, 
on which a sprig was represented on 
each side of the throne. The effig 

on his tomb wears a mantle, embroi- 
dered with the open legumes of the 
broom, which some have mistaken for 
open peascods, and explained them as 
an emblem of the vanities of pomp 
and power, because the king had been 
deposed, and died in prison; but this 
effigy was made by his own order, be- 
fore his adversity, to be placed on the 
tomb of his first wife, Anne of Bohe- 
mia, the hand of whose image was 
clasped in that of Richard's; the pods 
are clearly those of his ancestral broom, 

We have been informed, on good 
authority, that not very long before 
the arrival of George IV. in Ireland, 
a silver seal ring of King John was 
found in or near the old castle of Trim, 
in Meath, where John had resided ; it 
bore a crown with the broom-sprig, 
and the legend, ‘‘ Johannes Rex.” 
This valuable relic was presented to 
George IV. — of its subsequent fate 
we know nothing. 

The symbolising of the humble 
broom recommended it to the notice 
of Louis LX. of France (St. Louis), 
who especially desired to be remarked 
for the Christian grace of humility. 
In the Church of Saint Denis he used 
to follow in the rear of the religous of 
the monastery, and to sit down in the 
lowest place, even below the novices. 
On the occasion of his marriage, at 
Sens, with Margaret of Provence, in 
1234, and the coronation of the young 
bride, he instituted an order of knight- 
hood, called the Order of the Broom 
Flower. The collar of the order con- 
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sisted of enamelled broom flowers, al- 
ternating with fleurs-de-lis, framed 
within open lozenges, enamelled white; 
the broom = flowers and fleur-de-lis 
linked together by gold chains; and 
pendant from the collar was a gold 
cross, pointed with fleur-de-lis: the 
motto was, ** Exaltat humiles.” ‘The 
dress of the knights was a white cas- 
sock, and a violet hood. Afterwards, 
when in Palestine, he associated with 
the order a body-guard to protect him 
from the sect of the assassins, followers 
of the celebrated Old Man of the 
Mountain. This guard consisted of a 
hundred persons, all of noble birth, 
armed with battle-axes, and wearing a 
long cassock, and a white sleeveless 
jacket, reaching to the knee, strewn 
with embossed silver butterflies, and 
embroidered before and behind with 
broom-sprigs, surmounted by a hand 
holding a crown, and the motto ‘ Deus 
exaltat humiles.’ The order of the 
broom flower ceased on the death of 
Charles V. of France, 1380. 

The broom is the badge of the Scot- 
tish clan Forbes. The broom is abun- 
dant in the plains of Bourdeaux, and 
was always a favourite with the Gas- 
cons, who had a popular song in its 
praise, which we regret we cannot pre- 
sent to the readers, as we know no 
more of it than the burden :— 


La hlour du genet mi agrade, 
La hlour du genet. 


The flower of the broom delights me, 
The flower of the broom. 


In its default we will venture to sub- 
stitute our own song of— 


THE BROOM. 
M. E. M. 


I Love the brave Broom, though it asks not 
a place 

In cultur’d parterre full of beauty and grace ; 

*Tis Liberty's child, and delighteth to dwell 

On the free mountain’s brow, or the wild 
lonely Fell: 

With nought of pretension it seeks to presume, 

Though gay are its flowrets, the bright 
bonnie Broom. 


Tall trees give a perch to the birds that soar 
high ; 

But the Broom tells its lodgers more snugly 
to lie: 

Low down at its feet its green curtains amid, 

The timid brown bare and the coney are hid ; 
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And there, too, the goat for her nurseling 
finds room— 

A kind-hearted host is the frank bonnie 
Broom. , 


And many a guest from its bounty it feeds, 

It welcomes the warblers to feast on its seeds ; 

It proffers the butterfly drink from a cup 

Of fair golden hue, with fresh dew-drops 
fill’d up; 

The bees for their honey may rifle its bloom, 

They hum while they gather, “ kiad thanks, 
bonnie Broom.” 


Though humble its birth, yet a crown it hath 
worn, 

And knights in high honour its blossoms have 
borne ; 

It hath wav’d o’er the helm of a victor in 
war; 

But better it loveth, from proud scenes afar, 

To deck a straw hat with its fanciful plume, 

For shepherd boy resting beside the sweet 
Broom. 


O broom, bonnie broom! when I look upon 
thee, 

So meek, though exalted, from arrogance 
free ; 

Brave, gen’rous, and kind, and content with 
thy lot, 

Though wild be the solitude, barren the spot : 

I sigh, O that men would more often assume 

In their hearts, as their emblem, the sprig of 
the Broom ! 


We must not forget the fitting com- 
panion of the broom, one equally the 


offspring of the wilds, and delighting 
in solitudes, the graceful but stubborn 
purple Hears (erica vulgaris) ,that luxu- 
riantly beautifies the brow and sides of 
the rude mountain, and, with its tena- 
cious roots and tough stems, resolutely 
opposes the efforts of agriculture. Its 
sprays thatch the shed of the moun- 
taineer, and twine into ropes for his 
use ; the young flowery tops afford him 
a sweet and elastic couch; in decoc- 
tion they tan leather ; and boiled with 
alum, dye woollen cloths a fine orange. 

In Ireland, the invading Danes brew- 
ed from heath a strong and palatable 
ale, the receipt for which they so de- 
terminedly denied to the anxious Irish, 
that often, when taken prisoners, and 
offered life and benefits for the coveted 
secret, they preferred to die rather than 
gratify their enemies’ desire. In the 
Hebrides, a kind of beer is brewed of 
heath tops, mixed with « portion of 
malt, an art said to have been derived 
from the Scottish Picts. Bees are fond 
of the heath flowers, and the shrubs 
form a shelter for grouse, and hares, 
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and other shy denizens of the wilder- 
ness. The common mountain heath is 
the badge of the clan M‘Donnel, in 
Scotland; and that of the clan M*Al- 
lister is the Fine-Leavep Heat (erica 
cinerea), distinguished from the former 
by having finer, and smoother, and 
greener leaves, and flowers of a deeper 
purple, and growing more in spikes. 

Some of our readers may have for- 
gotten the singular anecdote related by 
Moore, in his life of Lord Byron. 
There was current in Nottinghamshire 
an old prophecy of the soothsayer, 
Mother Shipton, that, when a ship la- 
den with heather should pass through 
Sherwood Forest, the Newstead estates 
would depart from the Byrons. Dur- 
ing the life of William, the eccentric 
Lord Byron, a ship which he had pur- 
chased to float on Newstead lake, was 
conveyed on wheels through the forest, 
and the country people, who hated his 
lordship, ran beside it, filling it with 
heather, hoping to bring about the 
completion of the prophecy. By a 
strange coincidence, the estate did 
pass away from the Byrons under the 
oet-lord, the successor of the unpopu- 
ar peer above named. 

We will associate the heath, as a 
mountain shrub, with the translation of 
a mountain song: — 


THE MOUNTAIN BOY. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF UHLAND, 


(Ich bin vom Berg der Hirten Knab.) 


A SHEPHERD boy, from mountain's crown 
I look on stately castles down ; 
Here first the sunny rays appear, 
And fondly linger latest here, 
With me, the Mountain Boy. 


Fresh from the rock, its parent source, 

I drink the stream—with rapid force 

I see it headlong wildly rush, 

I spread my hands to catch its gush, 
I, the free Mountain Boy. 


These proud heights are my home; what 
though 
Around them winds and tempests blow, 
From north to south, rave as they will, 
O’er all their tumult rises still 
My song, the Mountain Boy. 


Though thunders roll beneath my feet, 
Here calm blue skies my glances meet : 
I know the storms, I pray them “ cease! 
O leave my Father’s house in peace 

To me, the Mountain Boy.” 


But should the tocsin sound to war, 

And signal fires blaze out afar, 

To join the ranks I'll speed along, 

And wave my sword, and sing my song, 
A fearless Mountain Boy. 


We will add to our wild gathering 
the fresh, smooth Rusu: it is soft and 
submissive to the touch, and fuir to 
the eye, with its green stalk and brown 
tuft-like inflorescence. But it is no 
proud beauty of garden or field ; 
and, like its companions of which we 
have before spoken, it is in disfavour 
with the industrious husbandman, as the 
child of a wet, unprofitable soil. 

The Corton Russ, called also cotton 
grass, and bog-down (eriophorum an- 
gustifolium), is a great ornament to 
our Irish bogs, in which it abounds, 
and whose blackness it covers in sum- 
mer with a snowy robe. For when it 
seeds in June and July, it is adorned 
with a loose, soft beard of silky cotton 
that waves gracefully in the breeze. 
Our native Irish poets often make al- 
lusions to it in thair vernacular songs, 
comparing the fair complexions of their 
beloved ones to it. 

The Bott Rusu (scirpus lacus. 
tris), with its soft, brown head, fur- 
nishes a good rustic hat-brush. Bo- 
tanists say it has a tendency to raise 
and dry the wet ground where it grows; 
the roots and stems decaying, form 
turf, which, in its turn, is usefnl as 
fuel. It is the badge of the Scottish 
clan M‘Kay, or Mackay. The Scary 
Rusu, or Deer's Grass (scirpus caespi- 
tosus), is the badge or cognizance of 
the clan M‘Kenzie. 

The French, who are great device- 
makers, have one of a bunch of rushes 
bending in a storm, with the motto— 
«* L’ orage nous fait ployer, mais il ne 
peut nous briser.” (The storm makes 
us bend, but it cannot break us.) 

In ancient Rome it was an annual 
custom, that on the Ides of May the 
vestals should cast into the Tiber thirty 
human figures made of rushes, and 
called Argei; the origin of which is 
said to have been, that the aborigines 
who dwelt in that territory, afterwards 
the Roman, were accustomed to drown 
in the river all the Greeks (then com- 
monly called Argians) whom they met 
with. But Hercules at length per- 
suaded them to relinquish the bar- 
barous practice, and to substitute the 
rushy Argei as an expiatory rite. 

Rushes find a place in the fairy my- 
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thology. According to Irish tradition, 
the black Boa Rusu (schoenus ni- 
gricans) furnishes the shaft of the elf 
arrows, which are tipped with white 
flint, and bathed in the dew that lies 
on the hemlock. And in Sweden the 
Elle maidens, or Elfin women, are re- 
presented as bearing in their hands 
and on their heads plaits of the Com- 
mMoN Rusa (juncus effusus). It is the 

ith of this species which is the best 
adapted of all the rush tribe for mak- 
ing wicks for our night lights, by 
whose gleams the thoughtful watcher 
sees 

SHADOWS ON THE WALL. 


When busy day hath sunk to sleep, 
And gloom hath veil’d the sky, 

And we a thoughtful vigil keep 
While silent hours fleet by ; 

The taper’s glance then may we mark 
On dim-seen objects fall, 

Portraying fitfully and dark 
Their shadows on the wall. 


Thus to our soul in musings come 
The phantoms of the past; 

Fair scenes of youth, a distant home, 
Hopes, joys, too sweet to last: 

Real no more—no longer bright, 
Obeying mem’ry’s call— 

They come, but show in mem’ry’s light, 
As shadows on the wall. 


And they, the parted, and the dead, 
Unutterably dear : 

Around them still Love’s light is shed, 
Shining on Sorrow’s tear. 

But chang’d is every hue—alas, 
How dim and silent all; 

Across the pensive mind they pass, 
Like shadows on the wall. 


The radiant sun of glowing days, 
The moonlight’s tender beam, 
The social hearth’s domestic blaze, 
The watchful taper’s gleam ; 
Love's torch, and Mem’ry’s lamp, where’er, 
In cot or stately hall, 
They shine, too sure they image there 
A shadow on the wall. 


Lights of this world! since thus ye be 
Associate with shade, 

O for yon realm, wherein to see 
A better light display’d! 

There is no cloud, nor changeful ray, 
Nor night with sable pall; 

There tears and sorrows pass away, 
Like shadows from the wall. 


Thorns and Thistles, and their Comrades. 
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Reerps, the near neighbours of rush- 
es, have likewise their anecdotes and 
reminiscences. Ovid has thus fabled 
their origin: Syrinx, a _ beautiful 
Naiad, was beloved by Pan, but treat- 
ed him with disdain, and fled from 
him. Her flight, however, being stop- 
ped by the river Ladon (of Arcadia), 
she invoked the aid of the river nymphs, 
and they transformed her into a bunch 
of reeds. As Pan lingered on the 
bank, bewailing her loss,* he heard the 
reeds, moved by the breeze, emit a low, 
mournful, but musical sound. He im- 
proved the idea thus presented to him, 
and framed the rustic pipe of seven 
unequal reeds, cemented with wax, 
with which he is usually represented 
by painters and sculptors, and which 
was called after the name of the Naiad. 

The reeds of the river Cephisus, in 
Beeotia, were celebrated for yielding 
material for pipes and flutes, that ex- 
celled all others. 

Midas, King of Phrygia, being called 
upon by Apollo and Pan to decide 
between them in a musical contest for 
superiority, was so tasteless as to award 
the preference to Pan and his pipe 
over Apollo and his lyre. Apollo was so 
displeased with the unwise connoisseur, 
that he affixed a pair of asses’ ears to his 
head. Midas endeavoured to conceal 
his disgrace by letting his hair grow 
long, and made his barber swear so- 
lemnly never to divulge it to any human 
being. The man, overpowered with 
the weight of the royal confidence, and 
at length unable to contain it unspok- 
en, yet dreading the consequence of 
telling it to any person who might re- 
peat it, bethought himself of a middle 
course; and digging a hole in the 
ground, he whispered into it, “ King 
Midas has the ears of an ass,”’ and then 
closed up the hole. But a bunch of 
reeds grew up from it, which, when- 
ever stirred by the lightest breeze, 
murmured, audibly and distinctly, the 
words of the barber, and gave publicity 
to the mystery—a lesson to those who 
have the keeping of State secrets. 

Crowns of reeds were worn by the 
Tritons and submarine deities in the 
classic mythology. 

Reeds were said by the Greeks to 
have tended to subjugate nations by 


* «Dum que ibi suspirat, motos in arundine ventos 
Effecisse sonum tenuem, similem que querenti ; 
Arte nova vocisque deum dulcidine captum 
Hoc mihi consilium tecum, dixisset, manebit,” &c.— Ovid Metam. lib. i. 
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furnishing arrows for war; to soften 
their manners by the means of music, 
and to enlighten their understandings 
by supplying implements for writing— 
for pens* of quills are of much later in- 
taplnation among scribes than the 
writing-reeds. ‘These three modes of 
employment for reeds mark three dif- 
ferent stages in civilisation. 

A reed of an unknown species, found 
drifted on the shore of one of the Ca- 
nary isles, inspired Columbus with the 
idea of a new world to the west. 

A pretty French device represents a 
reed on the margin of a lake, shaken 
by the winds; motto, ‘* souvent agité, 
jamais abattu” (often agitated, never 
cast down). 

The Reev-mace (typha latifolix) is 
a showy aquatic plant, from three feet 
to six feet high, with a round, smooth, 
leafy stem, and handsome leaves, 
sword-shaped below and flat above. It 
is usually represented by painters in 
the hand of our Lord, as supposed to 
be the reed with which he was smitten 
by the Roman soldiers, and on which 
the sponge filled with vinegar was 
reached to him. In Poland, where the 
plant is not to be had, or is very rare, 
artists substitute for it the stalk of the 
leek in flower. Many foreign reeds 
are of much utility. We need only 
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mention the names of the sugar-cane ; 
those noble Indian reeds, the bamboos ; 
and the famous Egyptian papyrus, 
whence our ‘ paper” is derived, and 
which, though once so abundant in 
Egypt, has now become very rare. 

Reeds being aquatic plants, we will 
terminate our notice of them by a 
translation of a little poem on a rivu- 
let, with which we conclude this paper, 
because it speaks peaceful and auspi- 
cious words :— 


THE RIVULET. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF FREDERICK LEOPOLD, 
COUNT OF STOLBEKG.T 
(Trautes Roschen, sieh wie hell, &c.) 


See, dearest! how the streamlet clear 

Glides soft beneath the woodbine here, 
Where blue forget-me- nots are growing, 

Yonder in full cascade, with sound 

That echoes through the vale around, 

With crest of spray and foam-flakes crown'd, 
Through rocks its prouder tide is flow- 

ing. 


But sweeter far to me the stream 
Here in its gentleness shall seem ; 

It doth our own calm life resemble : 
Its placid moonlit course I see, 
And fix my loving thoughts on thee, 
While tears of joy so tenderly 

Beneath my upturn’d eyelids tremble. 


M. E. M. 


THE DREAM OF RAVAN—A MYSTERY. 


PART IV.—-ANANTA RISHI COMMENCES THE SYMBOLIC INTERPRETATION OF THE DREAM—A HINDU 
SAGE'S VIEWS OF HUMAN LIFE—GLIMPSES OF VEDANTIC PHILOSOPHY. 


ue morning following the night on 
which Ravan had concluded the nar- 
ration of his dream, rose with that full 
flush of orient splendour which is only 
to be witnessed in the East ; where the 
magnificence and grateful coolness of 
the hours of sunrise and sunset, and 
the pearly lustre of the clear moonlight 
nights, come, in accordance with that 
remarkable principle of compensation 
which pervades all the arrangements 
of the universe, to atone for the 
dazzling glare, the oppressive heat, 
and the listless monotony of the tro- 
pical day. 


Long before the first glimmer of the 
dawn reddened the tops of the eastern 
hills, or flung a glow upon the waters, 
the symptoms of the coming day began 
to show themselves, The flying foxes, 
or supposed vampire bats, that had 
been out all night preying upon the 
ripening outtaedamelan and other fruit 
in the orchards round the city, or steal- 
ing the toddy or palm wine from the 
gourd-vessels in which it was extracted, 
as by so many cupping-glasses, from 
the incised tops of the palm-trees, now 
flocked screeching home to the old 
banyan and other trees that surrounded 


* From penna, a quill or feather. 
+ He died in 1819. 
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the tanks and temples of Lanka; and 
hanging themselves up in the branches, 
by the hooks attached to the extremity 
of their leathern wings, with their 
heads downward, gave themselves up 
to an unmolested sleep for the day. 

The long thin earthworms, leaving 
their holes, could be seen by the early 
traveller crossing all the roads and by- 
paths outside the city, all Shatload 
winding along in one direction, as if 
performing some painful penance, re- 
newed daily before the dawn. 

Flocks of pigeons, waking up from 
their slumber, covered the tops of the 
houses and temples, or winged their 
flight to the outline. 

ere and there, upon the roof of 
house or temple, a peacock might be 
seen stalking in his gorgeous beauty, 
or heard screaming from his metallic 
throat. 

The water-carriers, with their bell- 
collared bullocks, trudged hastily 
through the dusky streets, anxious to 
fill their water-skins at the tanks and 
fountains of the city ere the sun rose. 

The Titan youth galloped out, or 
drove their war-chariots to the plains 
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outside the city wall, to exercise their 
steeds, or practise archery; while at 
every well and tank throughout and 
round the city were gathered crowds 
of early women, youthful and aged, 
withering and blooming, come to fill 
their pitchers; and mixed with them 
crowds of Brahmins, young and old, 
performing their ablutions without 
taking off the garments that cinctured 
their waists and descended to their 
ankles, and intent on contemplation ; 
for, as already remarked, the Titanic 
court attracted to its neighbourhood 
crowds of priests, and devotees, and 
holy men, anxious, doubtless, to con- 
vert such eminent sinners. 

The outposts of the two armies were 
now near each other; and as the sun 
became visible above the hills, dee 
rolls of the nagara drum, and a simul- 
taneous burst of martial music rose 
from either camp to greet its appear- 
ance ; and this was soon followed by the 
whole auxiliary army of monkeys, who 
lay encamped next to the Titan forces, 
singing the Bhupali, or morning hymn, 
in honour of Rama, and their own en- 
terprising leader, Hanuman. 


THE CHORUS OF MONKEYS SINGING THE BHUPALI, OR MATIN HYMN, TO RAMA, 


Rama in his whole body of an azure hue! 
Yellow ornaments of gold thereon! 
There the sparkling of many gems! 


There jewels beautifully show ! 


A yellow tiara cresting a yellow crown: 
Yellow saffron on his forehead streaked. 

The splendour of yellow earrings ; 

Yellow wreaths of wild flowers round his neck. 


A garment of yellow silk around his loins: 
A yellow bangle on his ankle—worn as a badge of excellence : 
The clash of yellow bells therefrom depending : 


Yellow armlets tinkle. 


A yellow medal beautifies his arm. 
A yellow hero’s bracelet on his wrist. 


Wearing yellow signet rings; 


A yellow bow and arrows in his hand. 


A yellow pavilion wide outspread ; 


Therein a yellow throne. 


Rama, Sita, Lakshmana seated thereupon; 
Dasa their servant sings their attributes.* 


* Dasa, which signifies slave or devoted worshipper, is also the name of the author. 


The 


yellow complexion of this hymn has probably a mystic, as well as pictorial, sense; for 
Dnyanadeva, in describing the five successive phases of, or stages of transit to, the beatific 
vision of spirit, makes the last and central one yellow, thus— 


Red, white, grey, blue, the colour ; 
Yellow saffron in the midst, 
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This note of defiance was answered 
by the Rakshas warriors singing, in 
return, the Bhupali, or matin hymn in 
honour of Krishna, the eighth and 
greatest Avatar, who had not yet ap- 
peared on earth. 

Since the two armies had come into 
this close vicinity, the Titan chiefs had 
from policy studied to imitate all the 
discipline, the regular ordinances, and 
the religious observances of the hostile 
army, which brought with it to the 
south of the peninsula all the institu- 
tions of the Aryan or Brahminical 
civilisation, and introduced them even 
among the auxiliary army of monkeys 
whom Sugriva, the king of Monkey- 
dom, and Hanuman, his prime minis- 
ter, led on to the assistance of Rama, 
[In these fighting, debating, and devout 
monkeys, we see probably the wild 
aboriginal tribes of Southern India, 
whom Rama in his march southward 
from Oude encountered, won over to 
a state of semi-civilisation, attached to 
his person, and engaged in his aid in 
his expedition against Ravan, the giant 
monarch of Lanka, or Ceylon. Their 
descendants thay still be seen in the 
Bheels, Colis, and other hill-tribes, 
who possess still the wild habits and 
agility of their monkey ancestors. } 

But as all the songs and hymns in 
the invading force were connected with 
praise and worship of Rama as the 
seventh Avatar of Vishnu, the wily 
counsellors of Ravan advised him at 
once to counteract the effect of this 
religious enthusiasm in favour of Rama, 
and to disparage him in the eyes of the 
Titans, if not of his own troops, by 
celebrating with constant and ostenta- 
tious honours and worship that greater 
Avatar, Krishna, who was to succeed 
Rama, and surpass him by the totality 
of his divinity. 

The result was, that while the Titans 
were fighting against one manifestation 
of Vishnu, they were singing hymns 
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in honour of the other. And never 
was Krishna worshipped with so much 
ardour by devout men, while upon 
earth, as he was, before he was born, 
by this generation of Titans [naturally 
the enemies of all the celestials], from 
pure enmity to Rama. 

Hatred, or rather political rivalry, 
had blinded their intellects, and they 
perecived not that Rama and Krishna— 
and Hari, and Narhari, and Vamana— 
are all but different names of the one 
eternal Vishnu, the pervading and im- 
manent spirit, who assumes many forms 
on earth for the sake of his sincere 
worshippers, the extirpation of evil 
and Titanic oppression, the mainte- 
nance of virtue and religion, and the 
srotection of cows and Brahmins. 
ee the eternal Bhagavata, and from 
Maricha and his clairvoyant disciples, 
who could look with clearness into fu- 
turity, and transport themselves at 
pleasure into any age —and in this in- 
stance made it their special business 
to instruct them — they knew all the 
predestined events of Krishna’s life, 
were familiar with all his words to his 
beloved friend and disciple Arjuna ; 
and with the songs and hymns that in 
future ages should be sung in his praise 
by his young playfellows the Gopalas, 
or herdsmen ; by the enamoured Gopis, 
or herdswomen of Gokula, and by 
oo men through all succeeding time. 

‘rom these they selected, on this oc- 
casion, the following Bhupali, or matin 
hymn, which his foster-mother Yashoda 
in after ages sung to his cradle, and 
which to this day is often sung by the 
sari-clad maidens and matrons of Hin- 
dustan as their morning tribute of de- 
votion, after they have darkened their 
eyelashes with powder of antimony, 
and adorned their hair with a circlet 
of white jasmine flowers, or pale yellow 
blossoms from the beautiful and fra- 
grant champa:— 


THE CHORUS OF TITANS SING THE BHUPALI, OR MATIN HYMN, TO KRISHNA. 


Arise! arise! dear wearer of the wild-flower garland, 


Fondle thy mother’s cheek. 


The sun has risen above the orient hills, 


The dark night has ended. 


I. 


The cows for their calves are lowing ; 
The birds in the trees are pouring forth their notes, 
At the door thy playfellows stand waiting, 
They call for thee! oh, Yadu Raya! 
Arise! arise! dear wearer, &c, 
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Awake thou whose colour is the dark purple of the thunder-cloud; 
My beloved, the delight of my soul! 
Haste and look at Balirama [thy brother], 
Thou abode of the virtues! thou brother of the meek! 
Arise! arise! dear wearer, &c, 


Ilr. 


Arise quickly, my darling, 
Full of perfections! my dark-blue petling Kanha! 
Haste to drink the milk from my bosom, 


And bestow on me thy kisses, 
Arise! arise! dear wearer, &. 


Iv. 


Hearing his own mother’s voice, 
Shri Hari [Krishna] soon awoke; 
He began to suck the breast, 
And all were filled with joy. 
Arise! arise! dear wearer, &c. 


v. 


They beheld his form full of perfection, and beautiful, 
They saw his brother Balirama near ; 
Yashoda’s fortune blossomed forth, 
Beholding her son the Lord of Life.* 
Arise! arise! dear wearer, &c. 


As the last echo of this matin hymn 
died away, a loud rustle was heard in 
the wood skirting the Rakshas outposts, 
and a stir was “perceived among the 
branches. The Rakshas sentinel, ima- 
gining it was an ambuscade of the 
monkeys, fired an arrow into the 
thicket ; but to his astonishment and 
terror, it came back, and glanced close 
to his cheek. Thinking it must be a 
powerful Yaksha, or treasure-guarding 
goblin that inhabited the wood, the 
sentinel threw down his bow, and was 
about to fly, when a voice called out, 
“It is only Vayu, the king’s messen- 
ger.” Ravan had subdued and en- 
slaved all the elemental deities, and 


compelled them to serve as domestic 
servants in his establishment. Thus 
Agni, or Fire, was his cook ; Varuna, 
the Water Deity, his dhobi, or washer- 
man; and this Vayu, or Wind, he 
made a sort of hamaul. In the morn- 
ing he was compelled to.sweep the floors 
and brush the furniture of the palace 
with invisible brooms and brushes ; and 
all the day afterwards he either wheeled 
about his Vimana, or air-chariot, or 
pulled an invisible punka, or large In- 
dian fan, to cool him, or ran on errands 
and messages through his kingdom and 
to his army. Speculation was imme- 
diately at work as to the destination 
or object of Vayu’s present mission : 


* In this piece we have many phrases which are constantly applied to Krishna, some in a 
double sense. Thus Vanamali, the wearer of the forest garland; Megha Shama, the thunder- 
cloud dark-blue in colour; Yadu Raya, the Yadu King, or chief of the tribe of that name ; 
and Kanha, or Kanhoba, the youth, are common substitutes for his own name. The term 
Atmarama, soul-delighter, or soul of the soul, employed in the second line of stanza ii. 
besides its ostensible, has a mystic sense, which is here meant to be insinuated under the 
affectionate utterrances of Yashoda; soul of my soul is in this sense equivalent to “ soul of 
the universe which lives and moves in my own soul.” The phrase Saguna also, rendered 
“Full of Perfection” in stanzas iii. and v., has a double mystic sense —viz., the deity 
manifested with all perfections, or attributes, as contradistinguished from that ultimate and 
inaccessible depth of divine being, in which there is neither form, passion, nor attribute [in 
this latter point curiously agreeing with some of the European mystics treated of in the 
writings of Bossuet]; and which is accordingly distinguished as nirakara, without form ; 
nirguna, without property or attribute; and nwvikara, without change or passion. The 
term used in the last stanza to signify Lord of Life, Jivana Suta, also indicates, by an 
‘eqnivoque frequent in these lyrics, the name of the author. 
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and the Titan warriors addressed him 
in a song which Madhavi Pankaja had 
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composed, and which was well known 
and often chanted in camp. 


THE RAKSHAS WARRIORS’ INVOCATION OF VAYU. 


Nought stirreth around, 
Yet, hark! to that sound ; 


“* Swoo-00” and “ Ai-yu”! 


yt 


Oh, bodiless Vayu! 
Pause and come hither, 
And whisper us whither 
Thou speedest along ! 

Invisible wending, 
The heather-tops bending, 
Before us thou sweepest, 
Behind us thou creepest ; 
By our ears rushing, 
O’er our cheeks brushing ; 
Gliding by gholefully, 
Murmuring dolefully, 
Wailing ©olefully, 

Dirges of song. 
With “ Swoo-00” and * Ai-yu”! 
Oh! bodiless Vayu, 
Pause and come hither, 
And whisper us whither 

Thou speedest along ? 


THE 


VOICE OF VAYU. 


Warriors, stop me not; I flee 
On the Rakshas King’s behest, 
Thitber in the glowing west, 
Where the eight-fold banyan tree, 
Girt with broad and green banana, 
Forms a sacred hermitage ; 
Thence to bring the holy sage, 
Ananta Rishi Yajamana. 


Following the olian murmurs of 
Vayu, we arrive at the hermitage 
called Ashta Vati, or “The Eight 
Banyan Trees.” In point of fact there 
was but one parent tree: but seven of 
the suckers, which it had originally 
thrown down to take fresh root in the 
earth, had now grown into massive 
trunks, sweeping in an irregular octa- 
gon round the central stem, and joined 
to it and to each other by picturesque 
arches, from each of which again de- 
scended fresh slender shoots towards 
the ground, which some had already 
penetrated, and others only approach- 
ed, the rudiments of a future still 
more massive and extended arcade of 
foliage. The descending suckers fell 
so thick as to form almost a continu- 
ous curtain between the arches, and to 
shelter the centre of the retreat; and 
with the aid of one or two thick groups 
of broad-leaved plantain trees judici- 
ously planted, and a mass of green 
creepers dotted with large trumpet- 
shaped white, or small and delicate 
scarlet and violet flowers, the sanc- 


tuary of the Rishi was complete and 
impenetrable to the eye. It stood on 
a long high ridge of ground, and oc- 
cupied nearly the whole breadth be- 
tween two loose stone-walls enclosing 
cottages on either side, inhabited by 
his friends, admirers, and disciples. 
In front, descending by a gradual 
slope, spread a vast plain, green with 
the growing rice-crops, dotted here 
and there with solitary clumps of 
mango-trees of a century's growth, 
and terminating in groups, and at last 
in a dense grove, of feathered palm. 
Behind, the ground descended ab- 
ruptly into a still lower plain of less 
extent, breaking down at no great in- 
terval into a deep valley, and in the 
distance, through one of the more 
open arches of the banyan-tree, you 
could see the blue Antapa mountains, 
and glimpses of the sea, flowing in to 
fill up the recesses of its dentated base. 
Upon the plain between the hermitage 
and the mountain an army had once 
been encamped, and a great battle had 
been fought in the valley beyond. 
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Even now, after nightfall, spectre bat- 
talions were sometimes seen to march 
along the ground ; and from the direc- 
tion of the valley and the sides of the 
mountain a strange knocking was often 
heard at midnight, which some alleged 
was caused by the fishermen in the 
creeks repairing their boats, but others 
maintained to proceed from the valley 
where the remains of the slain war- 
riors reposed. 

The whole circuit of the hermitage 
resounded with the songs and various 
cries of many species of birds, the 
larger of whom walked boldly up to 
the very entrance, while the smaller 
built their nests in the leafier branches 
of the eight banyan-trees, and twit- 
tered all day overhead. A fat cow 
lay lazily chewing the cud on one side 
of the hermitage; a small white mare 
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grazed quietly in front; a tame ga- 
zelle, with a garland of flowers round 
its neck, =“ playfully about. A 
white cockatoo, a blue and scarlet lori, 
and two green perroquets, climbed up 
the leafy columns, and screamed by 
turns. In this retreat dwelt the Rishi 
Ananta, surnamed Yajamana, or as the 
court ladies softened it, Ezamana, i.e., 
the sacrificer: from his long devotion 
to the solemn offerings and stately 
ceremonials of religion. He was an 
intimate friend of the Rishi Maricha, 
and yet totally different from him: 
different in the taste which guided his 
choice of a retreat, in personal appear- 
ance, and in tone of mind. 

The hermitage of Maricha was in 
the centre of a dense forest, corres- 
ponding strictly to the injunctions 
given by Krishna to Arjuna regarding 


THE YOGI'S APPROPRIATE RETREAT, 


A place in which Sadhakas, or practisers of particular discipline for attaining spiritual and 
thaumaturgic perfection, have been in the habit of dwelling; but where the footfall of other 


men is never heard. 


Where trees sweet as amrita, or immortal nectar, to the very roots, crowd thickly together, 


ever bearing fruit. 


Where, at every footstep, are waters of surpassing clearness, even without the autumnal 
season; where springs abounding are easy to be found. 

Where the broken sunshine falls at intervals, and yet which is cool with shade ; where the 
wind, scarcely moving, softly blows in intermitting airs. 

Devoid in general of sound ; so thick that the beasts of prey penetrate it not; no parrot, 
no humble bee is there (to disturb with its scream or hum). 

Close to the water may dwell swans and a few flamingoes; the kokila also, or black cuckoo, 


may alight occasionally there. 


Peacocks should not abide there constantly ; but should a few come and go at intervals, 


let them, I forbid them not. 


Thou art without fail, oh! son of Pandu, to seek out and find such a place; there let thy 
profoundly embowered hermitage be, or oratory dedicated to Shiva. 


Maricha again was a skeleton: his 
features intersected with millions of 
needle-like wrinkles; his shrivelled 
skin smeared with ashes; his beard 
reached down to his girdle; his head 
was covered with a pyramid of coiled 
up, grizzled, sun-scorched hair; and 
his garments consisted of shreds of 
dingy, tattered bark. Ananta, on the 
contrary, though advanced in years, 
had a fresh and almost roseate look. 
His features, naturally handsome, wore 
the impress of a loving as well as a re- 
verential nature, and the holy calm of 
a spirit at peace crowned their blended 
expression of dignity and sweetness. 
His beard and head were close shaven: 
and round the latter were wound with 
graceful negligence two or three folds 
of unbleached cloth, the end of which 
hung down on one side like a veil; a 
streak of fresh sandal unguent marked 


his forehead horizontally ; and his gar- 
ments were of a snowy whiteness, and 
even fine in their texture. Ananta 
differed considerably from his friend 
Maricha in his spiritual exercises. 
Like him, he was a follower of the 
ascetic and contemplative life; but the 
pursuit of the Siddhis, or miraculous 
faculties, though he did not absolutely 
condemn it in others, he utterly avoi- 
ded himself, pronouncing it a road 
beset with dangers, and often leading 
to the profoundest darkness. But 
even in the details of the ascetic and 
contemplative paths, he was distin- 
guished from his fellow Rishi. As far 
as the discipline of Vairagya, or utter 
conquest over and freedom from pas- 
sion, desire, and self-interest of every 
kind, he went fully along with him ; 
and had come to be absolutely devoid 
of self. In the doctrine of J'yaga, or 
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renunciation of all things, he also co- 
incided in the principle, but he ap- 
plied it less to the letter, and more to 
the spirit and intention. Thus while 
Maricha scrupled on account of his vow 
of renunciation to wear any clothing 
but woven bark, and even renounced 
all action itself, Ananta wore fine and 
clean cotton garments, without being 
attached to or taking any pride in 
them; and took his part in useful 
action without looking to a reward ; 
holding with the Gita, sect. xviii. that 


“He is properly a Tyagi who isa forsaker of the 
fruit of action.” 


The practice of Tapa, or severe 
penitential austerities, was carried to 
excess by Maricha, who had stood on 
his head for a series of years; for a 
similar period upon one leg; hun 
suspended hy one toe from a tree, wit 
his head down for one decade; for 
another, stood gazing on the sun, so 


motionless that, in the rainy season, 
the creeping plants grew up around 
him, the white ants constructed their 
clay galleries all over his body, and the 
birds seeing in him no longer any du- 
ality, ceased to fear him, and at last 
perched freely upon his head, and built 
their nests among the foliage with 
which he was entwined. But the most 
extraordinary penance he underwent 
was carrying for forty years on one 
hand, a flower-put, containing a Tulsi, 
or basil plant, sacred to Vishnu. His 
nails not being cut, grew out at last 
like the claws of a vulture, piercing 
the flower-pot, and curling back till 
they grew into his flesh; so as to lock 
the hand, the plant, and the flower- 
pot together. While undergoing this 
singular penance, he obtained the name 
of Tulsi Bava, or the Holy Father 
Basil, and upon him the sarcastic 
Water-lily composed the following 
song :— 


TULSI BAVA—THE MAN TREE, 


For forty long years, in yon ruinous hut 
Dwells a withered ascetic, whose arm is shrunk, 
And devotees flock to the sacred Muth, 
To kiss the feet of the blossoming monk. 
His eyes with weeping are red and ferrety ; 
His sun-scorched hair all matted and carroty ; 
His body is smeared with a pale yellow crust 
Of funeral ashes and charnel dust: 
He lives upon leaves, and berries and haws, 
And doses with opium, his spirit to calm ; 
His nails are grown like a vulture’s claws, 
And, inward curling, have pierced his palm ; 
On which he supporteth, by night and by day, 
O torment of wonder !—for ever, for ever, 
Sleeping or waking, a flower-pot of clay, 
Which he must, living, relinquish never. 
Within the red flower-pot a Tulsi is seen, 
A blossoming basil, that’s sacred and green ; 
Twixt the growth of his claws and the force of his vow, 
The hand, the vase, and the plant are now 
So locked together, ’tis hard to scan 
* *Twixt the talking shrub and the sprouting man. 
If he walk, you behold a moving bower; 
If he speak, "tis the awful voice of a tree ; 
In springtime you meet with a man in flower, 
And wondering ask, what can it be ? 
For forty long years, this penance he’s borne, 
Through autumn’s rain and through summer’s sun, 
In age and in feebleness—weary and worn, 
And still must bear, till his race is run. 
Some live on the summit of pinnacles high, 
Some hook themselves up, and swing over a fire, 
Some drop themselves into the Ganges and die, 
Some mount, all undaunted, the funeral pyre ; 
But here, in this Cingalese land we see, 
Expiation is wrought on a different plan ; 
The sinner grows holy by fettering a tree, 
And the innocent shrub is enchained for the man. 
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Ananta Rishi, though interiorly a 
man of mortified spirit, avoided all 
such excesses; for he considered them 


often to spring from spiritual pride, or 
fanatic zeal ; and he followed the max- 
ims of the Gita,which says, sect. vi. :— 


“ The Yogi, or he who energises himself to recollect and reunite his scattered self by in- 
ternal contemplation, is more exaulted than the Tapasvis, those zealots who harass them- 


selves in performing penances.” 


Even in the performance of Yoga, 
or the internal contemplation and self- 
union, he differed from Maricha. The 
latter, following his mystic, thauma- 
turgic bent, was full of internal visions 
and revelations. Sometimes, according 
to the mystic school of Paithana, sit- 
ting cross-legged, meditating at mid- 
night at the foot of a banyan-tree, 
with his two thumbs closing his ears, 
and his little fingers pressed upon his 
eyelids, he saw rolling before him gi- 
gantic fiery wheels, masses of serpent 
shapes, clusters of brilliant jewels, 
quadrats of pearls, lamps blazing with- 
out oil, a white haze melting away into 
a sea of glittering moonlight, a solitary 
fixed swan-like fiery eye of intense 
ruddy glare, and, at length, the splen- 
dour of an internal light more dazzling 


than the sun or the whole star-paved 
court of heaven. Aninternal, sponta- 
neous unproduced music [anahata] vi- 
brated on his ear; and sometimes a 
sweet mouth, sometimes a majestic 
nose, sometimes a whole face of exqui- 
site beseeching beauty, would rise out 
of a cloud before his inward gnostic 
eye, look into his soul, and advance to 
embrace him. 

At other times, he followed the path 
laid down by the more ancient and 
profounder school of Alandi, and sought 
to attain, and sometimes deemed that 
he had attained, the condition of the 
illumined Y ogi, as described by Krishna 
to his friend Arjuna, in the 6th Adhy- 
aya of that most mystic of all mystic 
books, the Dayantebeest 


THE ILLUMINED,. 


When this path is beheld, then thirst and hunger are forgotten: night and day are un- 


distinguished in this road. 
* * * 


> o . + * 


Whether one would set out to the bloom of the East or come to the chambers of the West, 
without moving, oh! holder of the bow! is the travelling in this road? 

In this path, to whatever place one would go, that town (or locality) one’s own self be- 
comes! how shall I easily describe this? Thou thyself shall experience it. 


. * . . . 


The ways of the tubular vessel (nerves) are broken; the nine-fold property of wind 
(nervous gether) departs: on which account the functions of the body no longer exist. 
* * . * . * * . * - 


Then the moon and the sun, or that supposition which is so imagined, appear; but like 
the wind upon a lamp, in such manner as not to be laid hold of. 

The bud of understanding is dissolved ; the sense of smell no longer remains in the nos- 
trils; but, together with the Power," retires into the middle chamber. 

Then with a discharge from above, the reservoir of moon-fluid of immortality (contained 
in the brain), leaning over on one side, communicates into the mouth of the Power. 

Thereby the tubes (nerves) are filled with the fluid: it penetrates into all the members; 
and in every direction the vital breath dissolyes thereinto. 

As from the heated crucible all tae wax flows out, and then it remains thoroughly filled 


with the molten metal poured in ; 


Even so, that lustre (of the immortal moon-fluid) has become actually moulded into the 
shape of the body: on the outside it is wrapped up in the folds of the skin, 

As, wrapping himself up in a mantle of clouds, the sun for a while remains; and after- 
wards, casting it off, comes forth arrayed in light ; 

Even so, above is this dry shell of the skin, which, like the husk of grain, of itself falls off. 

Afterwards, such is the splendour of the limbs, that one is perplexed whether it is a self- 
existing shaft of Cashmere porphyry, or shoots that have sprouted up from jewel seed : 

Or a body moulded of tints caught from the glow of evening, or a pillar formed of the 


interior light : 


* This extraordinary Power, who is termed elsewhere the ‘‘ World Mother ”—the “ Cas- 
ket of Supreme Spirit,” is technically called Kundalini, which may be rendered serpentine, or 
annular, Some things related of it would make one imagine it to be electricity personified. 
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A vase filled with liquid saffron ; or a statue cast of divine thaumaturgic perfection molten 
down. ‘To me beholding, it appears QuieTIsM itself, personified with limbs: 
As a painting of divine bliss; a sculptured form of the sovereign happiness; a grove of 


trees of joy, erectly standing : 


A bud of golden champa ; or a statue of ambrosia: or a many-sprinkled herbary of fresh 


and tender green. 


Or is it the disk of the moon, that, fed by the damps of autumn, has put forth luminous 
beams? or is it the embodied presence of Light, that is sitting on yonder seat ? 

Such becomes the body, what time the serpentine [or annular] Power drinks the moon 
[fluid of immortality descending from the brain], then, oh! friend, Death dreads the shape 


of the body. 


Then disappears old age, the knots of youth are cut to pieces, and THE LOST STATE OF 


CHILDHOOD REAPPEARS ! 


His age remains the same as before; but in other respects he exhibits the strength of 
childhood ; the greatness of his fortitude is beyond comparison. 

As the golden tree at the freshly-sprouting extremities of its branches puts forth jewel- 
buds daily new; even so, new and beautiful nails sprout forth (from his fingers and toes). 

He gets other teeth also; but these shine beyond all measure beautiful, as rows of diamonds 


set on either side. 


Like grains of tiny rubies, minute perhaps as atoms, so come forth over the whole body 


tips of downy hair. 


The palms of the hands and soles of the feet become like red lotus flowers ; the eyes grow 


inexpressibly clear. 


As when, owing to the crammed state of its interior, the pearls can no longer be held in 
by the double shell, then the seam of the pearl oyster rim bursts open : 


So, uncontainable within the clasp of the eyelids, the sight, expanding, seeks to go out- 
ward; it is the same, indeed, as before, but is now capable of embracing the heavens. 
The body becomes of gold in lustre, but it has the lightness of the wind: for of water and 


of earth no portion is left. 


Then he beholds the things beyond the sea, he hears the language of paradise, he perceives 


what is passing in the mind of the ant! 


He taketh a turn with the wind; if he walk, his footsteps touch not the water; for such 
and such like conjunctures he attains many supernatural faculties. 


Finally— 


When the light of the Power disappears, then the form of the body is lost—then he be- 


comes hidden to the eyes of the world. 


In other respects, indeed, just as before, he appears with the members of his body; but he 


is as one formed of the wind ! 


Or like the (delicate) core of the plantain tree, standing up divested of its mantle of out- 
ward leaves, or as a cloud from which limbs have sprouted out. 


Such becomes his body; then he is called Kuecuara, or SkyY-GoER ; this step being at- 


tained is a wonder among people in the body. 


Behold the Sadhaka (the thaumaturgic saint) departeth ; but the talk of his footsteps re- 
mains behind: therein various places invisibility and the other supernatural faculties become 


acquired. 


Ananta, without condemning such 
visions, and the [Rosicrucian?] pursuit 
after such a transfiguration and rejuve- 
nescence, without expressing disbelief, 
or daring to pronounce them to be hal- 
lucinations, simply declared that his 
own experience had furnished him with 
none such. Admitting the infinite pos- 
sibilities of the spiritual world and the 
internal life, he looked with wonder 
and respect on Maricha, but contented 
himself with the humbler exercise of 
fixing the contemplations of his spirit 
on the infinite moral beauty and good- 
ness of the divine nature, and endea- 
vouring, by contemplation, to transform 
himself to some likeness of the eternal 
love. 

Maricha, notwithstanding the natu- 
ral timidity of his nature, came down 


from the mount of contemplation with 
a wild and terrible splendour on his 
brow, and a crazed, unearthly expres- 
sion, which scared his fellow-men. 
Ananta, with a glow of sweetness and 
love, that encouraged and drew them 
towards him. 

Thus Maricha Rishi was a scarecrow 
to all: the ladies of the court pro- 
nounced him an absolute fright, and 
the little children ran from him as from 
a goblin. Ananta Rishi, on the other 
hand—or, as he was familiarly termed, 
**dear Ezamana”—was a general fa- 
vourite. Respected by the men, re- 
vered, trusted, and beloved by the 
women, he was absolutely idolised by 
the children, of whom he was intensely 
fond. He loved, indeed, every tree 
and flower; he felt a gladsympathy with 
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all living creatures; but little children 
were his delight—and above all little 
girls, Among these he had one espe- 
cial favourite, named Ghanta Patali, 
or * Bell Trumpet ‘Tower,” who was 
constantly about him. Ravan, on his 
return from his failure in the contest 
for the hand of King Janaka’s [adopt- 
ed] daughter Sita, who was won by 
Rama from all competitors by his 
breaking the bow of Shiva, which none 
of the others could even bend, found 
this little girl and her brother Ratna- 
kara lying, apparently abandoned, 
among the beds of pink jhinga flowers 
that fringe the straits separating the 
island of Lanka from the main land, 
across which Rama and the monkeys 
afterwards built Rama’s bridge. In 
the same neighbourhood may still be 
seen a well of fresh water, springing 
up in the very midst of the estuary, 
and covered at flood tides by the salt 
waves. Its site is marked by a crowd 
of red and white flags and streamers, 
indicating that a local water-goddess 
is there worshipped. It is called among 
the barbarous fishermen that inhabit 
that region Sita-Hrad, or “ Sita’s 
Well:” for a tradition prevails there, 
that Sita also was found in the neigh. 
bourhood, in one of the furrows among 
the same jhinga beds. For it is well 
known that Sita had no mother, and 
was not born in the ordinary way ; but 
was found by her reputed parent Ja- 
naka in the furrow of a field or garden, 
and was thence named Sita, or Furrow- 
found, from Sit, a furrow. 

What was no less singular, the little 
Ghanta Patali exhibited the most re- 
markable resemblance in her features 
and manner to Sita, which struck Ra- 
van more forcibly every day, and at- 
tached him very strongly to the child. 
He handed over Ratnakara to Maricha 
for his education, and Ghanta Patali 
to the gentler Ananta ; but the latter 
was often sent for, and was a good deal 
about the court; was made much of 
by the good Mandodari, whom she al- 
ways called her ‘‘ white mother,” though 
she was of a very deep shade of brown, 
approaching indeed to black ; and was 
treated like a little sister by the affec. 
tionate Sulochana, to whom she clung 
like a second self. Her innocent, wild, 
joyous nature, and a certain innate de- 
licacy and grace that attended every 
word and movement, made her the 
darling and delight of the whole court ; 
and when Sita was made a captive in 
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the Ashoka grove, all presents, and all 
communications of a kind and cour- 
teous intent, were sent to her through 
Ghanta Patali, who soon became so 
charmed by, and attached to, the 
beautiful stranger, whom she herself 
so greatly resembled, that the good 
Mandodari became almost jealous, 
Sita loved her in return, and often 
wiled away the sad hours of her cap- 
tivity by conversing with the tender, 
sweet-faced little orphan girl; teach- 
ing her to embroider, to string garland 
flowers, and to sing to the saramandal, 
or Indian dulcimer. Such was the pu- 
pil of Ananta Rishi. At the moment 
of Vayu’s arrival she was sitting up, 
very happy, on the roof of one of the 
cottages that lay beside the hermitage, 
watching with delight the process of 
re-roofing. A spotted cat was lying 
flat and obedient to her beck on a lit- 
tle wooden car beside her, and a white 
kid, with green ribbons round his 
neck, was playfully butting against her 
shoulder. But her head was just then 
turned aside, and her attention direct- 
ed to a tree, in which she had hung up 
the Rishi’s vina, or lyre, to catch on 
its strings the sweet and wild vibra- 
tions of the wind, which almost mad. 
dened her with delight. Just at this 
moment it had begun to utter an un- 
usually loud, screaming wail, which 
she had heard before, and which she 
knew announced the arrival of Vayu, 
or Wind himself. 

Concluding rightly from this, that 
the Rishi had been summoned to court, 
whither she always accompanied him, 
she descended hastily from her high 
eyry, and ran joyfully into the hermi- 
tage, followed by her two favourites, 
who came galloping after her. 

The summons of the King delivered, 
the Rishi, accompanied by Ghanta 
Patali, took his seat in the Vimana, or 
rial chariot, which gods, demi.gods, 
and divine sages always have in atten- 
dance. That of Ananta was in shape 
like a large shell of the paper nautilus, 
resembling an antique barge rather 
than the chariots used for war. It 
was composed entirely of the fragrant 
grass called dharba, or kas-kas, neatly 
plaited together, bound by fillets of 
red wool, and spangled all over with 
the green and glittering wings of the 
Deccan beetle and large firefly, which 
sparkled like emeralds against the pale 
dull yellow of the grass; and all round 
it was edged with a fringe formed of 
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the ends of peacocks’ feathers, giving 
it at once richness and buoyancy. 

As soon as they were seated, the in- 
visible Vayu recommenced his loud, 
humming murmur. The car rose in 
the air lightly ; the tops of the trees 
bent before it; and after a short and 
pleasant excursion through the air, 
they alighted at the palace of Ravan. 
A group of female slaves was in at- 
tendance to receive Ghanta Patali, and 
carry her off to the chamber of Man- 
dodari. Ananta was greeted respect- 
fully by a crowd of learned and reli- 
gious men, and conducted immediately 
to the council-chamber, where he found 
the Rishis in deep consultation, and 
exchanging troubled glances with each 
other. The imperious injunction of 
the Titan to interpret the dream had 
thrown them all into consternation, for 
all agreed that it foreshadowed great 
disaster, which it might be perilous to 
communicate. The majority consi- 
dered that it foreboded no les than 
the death of Ravan, and the fall of 
Lanka. Maricha, however, who sat 


on the ground, throwing ever and anon 
a handful of cowrie shells on the pave- 
ment, and observing carefully the num- 
ber that fell with the mouths upward, 


and the number in which the mouths 
were down, as well as the order which 
they assumed in their full, shook his 
head mysteriously, and asserted that, 
although these disasters were certainly 
written in the future, they did not 
form, but preceded, the oa interpre- 
tation; that the precise misfortunes 
indicated in the dream related to a far 
future state of existence, in which Ra- 
van would probably not believe. The 
council of sages was not only divided 
on this point, but felt that, whichever 
interpretation they should agree to 
adopt, it would be equally hazardous 
to deliver it boldly to the ‘Titan, since 
each must point, directly or indirectly, 
to his own destruction. In this dilem- 
ma they sought counsel of Ananta. 

** Sages,” ‘replied Ananta, with mo- 
desty, after listening patiently to their 
appeal, “ since the recital of the dream 
by the King, I have meditated pro- 
foundly upon its signification; and 
seeking, according to my wont, not for 
the occasional individual application of 
its symbols, but for their universal and 
eternal meaning, I have found revealed 
in this singular dream a series of the 
profoundest spiritual truths, with an 
admirable application to Ravan's pre- 
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sent position, which, if they but pene- 
trate his heart, may lead him at once 
to send back Sita, and thus terminate 
this unhappy war, and preserve his life 
and kingdom. I will, if ye command 
me, encounter, and perhaps turn aside, 
the first rough edge of his violent tem- 
per, by this allegorical interpretation. 

If he yield to the lessons to be drawn 
from it, it is well; if not, it will at 
least gain time, and allow you ade- 
quate leisure to decide, after further 
consultation with the venerable Mari- 
cha upon the precise shaping and 
limits of the prophetic interpretation, 
and to prepare for its prudential utter- 
ance through his lips.” 

This proposal of Ananta Rishi was 
received with delight. It might ren- 
der all further reply from them unne- 
cessary: at all events, it averted the 
present danger, and gave time; and 
this, in the temper of the Rakshas 
monarch, was a great point. 

The cirele was accordingly arranged 
for the solemn delivery of the sage’s 
utterance, as at the Kirtanas, or usual 
religious oratorios, where the preach- 
ers, entitled Haridasas or Ramadasas, 
according as they may be devoted 
more especially to Krishna (Hari), or 
to Rama, blend moral and religious 
instruction with music, lyric poetry, 
mythical narrative, and a dash, now 
and then, of proverbial wisdom, or 
amusing anecdote. 

The Rishis stood up opposite the 
throne in a wide semicircle, in the 
centre of which, but a little in ad- 
vance, stood Ananta and Maricha, as 
the chief spokesmen, wearing each a 
long garland of flowers round his neck. 
A little behind the two Rishis, form- 
ing a smaller semicircle in rear of the 
larger one, stood the musical chorus, 
consisting of one player of the vina, 
or Indian lyre, to pitch the key (which 
instrument the speakers also, for form 
sake, carried on their left arms); two 
players of the mridang, or small mellow 
drum; and four youths carrying in 
their hands two little convex cymbals, 
or rather shallow cups of silver called 
tala, bound together by a long string, 
with which they gently beat time as 
they sang, and led the chorus, in which 
the whole larger semicirele of Rishis 
were accustomed to join. 

All being ready, Maricha despatched 
his disciple Ratnakara to inform the 
king; and, in a few minutes after, the 
royal procession entered the council- 
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chamber, amid a loud flourish of 
trumpets, and a deep roll on the large 
nagara drum, used only to announce 
the presence of deities and kings. 
Ravan entered first, accompanied 
by his brother Bibhishana, his minis- 
ters, and Senapatis, and all took up 
their posts, standing to the left of the 
monarch’s throne, except the Prince 
Bibhishana, who sat on a lower seat 
upon his left. Immediately next to 
Bibhishana stood the privileged Ka- 
matur Rakshas, and behind the latter 
the court poet Madhavi, the Water- 
lily. The ministers and other com- 
manders circled off to the left. Next 
entered the train of Queen Mandodari, 
who sat, surrounded by her standing 
attendant ladies; on a high throne, 
placed to the right of Ravan’s. On 
the right of the good Mandodari, and 
on the same throne, sat the beautiful- 
eyed, noble-hearted Princess Sulo- 
chana, the little Ghanta Patali being 
seated snugly on a cushion between 
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them. On her left stood the subtle 
and witty Gupta. The corpulent 
Mahodari, the shrill-voiced Anunasika, 
the heavy Pankamagna, and the other 
court ladies, stood in a circle round 
the throne of Mandodari. Maricha, 
as the senior Rishi, sprinkled the as- 
sembly with water, pronouncing the 
benediction ‘‘ Kalyanam bhavatu !”— 
«* May happiness attend you!” 

The mellow mridangs beat a soft 
measure; the silver bell-shaped cym- 
bals were gently struck together as a 
signal and prelude; and then, amid 
the deepest silence, and the breathless 
attention of the whole court, and sur- 
rounded by an expression of serious- 
ness on every countenance, that gave 
a tinge of sadness even to the sweet 
face of little Ghanta Patali, and 
banished from the features of the hila- 
rious Water-lily and the Kamatur 
Rakshas their habitual smile, Ananta 
Rishi opened his solemn discourse, and 
thus began :— 


THE SYMBOLIC INTERPRETATION OF THE DREAM. 


Through all the scenes and inci- 
dents, oh Titan! pictured in the suc- 
cession of visions—for it is vision upon 
vision which compose thy mysterious 
dream—there is a foreshadowing and 
representation of real events, that lie 
embosomed in the far future, far 
beyond the precincts of thy present 
life, but a representation that is dim 
and indistinct, wrought out in the 
capricious lines and hues that consti- 
tute the hieroglyphic language of fan- 
tasy, into which the events of this 
outer, solid world must generally be 
translated, before they can be either 
foreshadowed or reproduced in the 
phantasmal sphere of dreams. 

For know, oh Titan! the true na- 
ture of man, and the various conditions 
of being under which he exists, and 
of consciousness under which he per- 
ceives. 

These are represented to us in the 
Vedanta system under three distinct 
aspects, which, however, contain really 
one and the same idea, more summarily 
expressed, or more fully developed. 

n the first, most summary view, 
man is a duality; he comprises two 
modes of existence—one natural, one 
reversed. The original, normal, and 
true mode of his being, and which is 
therefore characterised by the term 
Sva-rupa, or Own-Form, is the Sprair- 


CONDITION (atma-dasha): in this his 
substance or being is consolidated 
Being—Thought—Bliss—in one [sach- 
chid-anandaghana]. His state eternal 
Turya, or ecstasy. The opposite or 
reversed mode of his being is the Lirr- 
CONDITION (Jiva-dasha), comprising a 
subtle inward body or soul, and a 
gross outward body of matter, exist- 
ing in the two states of dreaming and 
waking. Between these two condi- 
tions lies a gulf of Lethe, or total un- 
consciousness—a profound and dream- 
less sleep. 

In the second view, which is given 
in the Tattva Bodha, and many other 
works, the idea is further expanded: 
man is there represented as a prismatic 
trinity, veiling and looked through by 
a primodial unity of light — gross out- 
ward body; subtle internal body or 
soul; a being neither body nor soul, 
but absolute self-forgetfulness, called 
the cause-body, because it is the origi- 
nal sin of ignorance of his true nature 
which precipitates him from the spirit 
into the life-condition. These three 
bodies, existing in the waking, dream- 
ing, sleeping states, are all known, 
witnessed, and watched, by the spirit 
which standeth behind and apart from 
them, in the unwinking vigilance of 
ecstacy, or spirit-waking. 

This prepares us for, and conducts 
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us to, the complete and fully-developed 
view of man as a quaternity, in ex- 
plaining which we must retread the 


THE FOUR STATES AND 


There are four spheres of existence, 
one enfolding the other —the inmost 
sphere of Turya, in which the indi- 
vidualised spirit lives the ecstatic life ; 
the sphere of transition, or Lethe, in 
which the spirit, plunged in the ocean 
of Adnyana, or total unconsciousness, 
and utterly forgetting its real self, 
undergoes a change of gnostic ten- 
dency [polarity ?]; and from not 
knowing at all, or absolute uncon- 
sciousness, emerges on the hither side 
of that Lethean boundary to a false or 
reversed knowledge of things (viparita 
dnyana), under the influence of an 
illusive Pradnya, or belief in, and ten- 
dency to, knowledge outward from 
itself, in which delusion it thoroughly 
believes, and now endeavours to rea- 
lise: whereas the true knowledge 
which it had in the state of Turya, or 
the ecstatic life, was all within itself, 
in which it intuitively knew and ex- 
perienced all things. And from the 
sphere of Pradnya, or out-knowing,— 
this struggle to reach and recover out- 
side itself all that it once possessed 
within itself, and lost,—to regain for 
the lost intuition an objective percep. 
tion through the senses and under. 
standing,—in which the spirit became 
an intelligence, —it merges into the 
third sphere, which is the sphere of 
dreams, where it believes in a universe 
of light and shade, and where all exis- 
tence is in the way of Abhasa, or 

hantasm. There it imagines itself 
into the Linga-deha (Psyche), or 
subtle, semi-material, ethereal soul, 
composed of a vibrating or knowing 
pentad, and a breathing or undulating 
pentad. The vibrating or knowing 
pentad consists of simple consciousness, 
radiating into four different forms of 
knowledge—the egoity or conscious- 
ness of self; the ever-changing, de- 
vising, wishing mind, imagination, or 
fancy; the thinking, reflecting, re- 
membering faculty; and the appre- 
hending and determining understand- 
ing or judgment. The breathing or 
undulating pentad contains the five 
vital aure—namely, the breath of life, 
and the four nervous ethers that pro- 
duce sensation, motion, and the other 
vital phenomena, 
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same ground we have already gone 
over, but with more care and delibe. 
ration. 


TABERNACLES OF MAN. 


From this subtle personification and 
phantasmal sphere, in due time, it 
progresses into the fourth or outer- 
most sphere, where matter and sense 
are triumphant; where the universe 
is believed a solid reality ; where all 
things exist in the mode of Akara, or 
substantial form; and where that, 
which successively forgot itself from 
spirit into absolute unconsciousness, 
and awoke on this side of that boun- 
dary of oblivion into an intelligence 
struggling outward, and from this out- 
ward struggling intelligence imagined 
itself into a conscious, feeling, breath- 
ing nervous soul, prepared for further 
clothing, now out-realises itself from 
soul into a body, with five senses or 
organs of perception, and five organs 
of action, to suit it for knowing and 
acting in the external world, which it 
once held within, but now has wrought 
out of itself. The first or spiritual 
state was ecstacy; from ecstacy it 
forgot itself into deep sleep; from 
profound sleep it awoke out of uncon- 
sciousness, but still within itself, into 
the internal world of dreams; from 
dreaming it passed finally into the 
thoroughly oling state, and the outer 
world of sense. Each state has an 
embodiment of ideas or language of its 
own. The universal, aaa ever- 
present intuitions that be eternally 
with the spirit in the first, are in the 
second utterly forgotten for a time, 
and then emerge reversed, limited and 
translated into divided successive in- 
tellections, or gropings, rather, of a 
struggling and as yet unorganised in- 
telligence, having reference to place 
and time, and an external historical 
world, which it seeks, but cannot all 
at once realise outside itself. In the 
third they become pictured by a crea- 
tive fantasy into phantasms of per- 
sons, things, and events, in a world of 
light and shade within us, which is 
visible even when the eyes are sealed 
in dreaming slumber, and is a pro- 
phecy and forecast shadow of the solid 
world that is coming. In the fourth 
the outforming or objectivity is com- 
plete. They are embodied by the 
senses into hard, external realities in 
a world without us. That ancient 
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seer [Kavi Purana] which the Gita 
and the Mahabharata mention as 
abiding in the breast of each, is first a 
prophet and poet; then he falls asleep, 
and awakes as a blindfold logician and 
historian, without materials for reason- 
ing, or a world for events, but groping 
towards them; next a painter, with an 
ear for inward, phantasmal music too ; 
at last a sculptor carving out hard, 
palpable solidities. Hence the events 
destined to occur in this outer world 
can never be either foreshown or re- 
presented with complete exactitude in 
the sphere of dreams, but must be 
translated into its pictorial and fantas- 
tical language. 

But besides this dim, prophetic cha- 
racter, referring to isolated events in 
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time, thy dream, like all other dreams, 
has a more universal and enduring sig- 
nificance, setting forth, as it does, in 
a series of vivid symbols, a crowd of 
spiritual truths and allegories that are 
eternally true to the human soul. 
The prophetic hieroglyphics it is not 
given me to read. ‘That may lie 
within the compass of Maricha’s pow- 
ers, for he treads the difficult and 
dangerous paths of thaumaturgy, and 
ventures on the perilous gaze into the 
dread future. Mine be it simply to 
unfold before thine eyes, oh, king! 
the symbolic and moral interpretations 
of the vision, which, if thou ‘be wise, 
will have for thee a profounder, be- 
cause a more eternal interest, than the 
mere foretelling of transitory events. 


THE SILENT AND DESOLATE LAND, 


That desolate land in which thou 
didst wander, oh, Titan! with thy 
beautiful and mysterious companion, 
where silent cities strewed the desert, 
in which no life stirred, and no voice 
was heard in the streets, but all was 
death and desolation; where every- 
thing lay still or petrified; where 
gigantic ruins lay around, and the 
colossal forms of a by-gone life stared 
out on thee from stone, with an im- 
press of solemn and eternal beauty, 
uttering a moan to the first beams of 
the rising sun, offers a true type of 
this mournful world. For what, in 
truth, is this earth but one immense 
ruin, or heap of ruins—a land of death 
and desolation — a desert strewn with 
the fragments of an extinct past ? 

If we contemplate external nature, 
we find in its stupendous mountain- 
chains, its gigantic volcanic peaks, 
shooting up aloof into the sky — its 
abrupt masses of scarped rock and 
table-lands — its scattered, solitary, 


gigantic stones, far from their parent 
mountains—its tremendous clefts, and 
chasms, and valleys, the evidences 
and traces of immense convulsions in 
past ages. The whole earth appears 
a vast assemblage of sublime ruins. 
When we consult more closely the 
materials which form these ruins, we 
find with astonishment that they, too, 
are composed of other ruins; we find 
everywhere the marks of an extinct 
world. A gigantic vegetation of con- 
summate beauty in its forms; broken 
fragments, too, of a creation of living 
creatures, colossal in size, wonderful 
in structure, and awful in power, sur- 
round us everywhere. The dead faces 
of extinct organisations look out on us 
from stone on every side with their 
sad, eternal beauty; and, as every 
fresh sun dawns upon the world of 
ruins, a mournful plaint is wailed 
forth from all past creations to greet 
his rising, which recalls to them their 
own former being. 


THE CHORUS SINGS. 


Even thus, oh sun! in thy eternal youth, 
Thou once didst rise on us! 

While we as yet were young, and seemed, like thee, 
To flourish in our strength. 

And thus ten thousand years, ten thousand ages hence, 
Shalt thou arise unchanged ; 

When those, that now appear to bloom and live, 
Like us, have passed away ! 

Then shall they sadly greet thy morning rising, 
From their dark stony chambers, 


As we do now, oh sun! 


Oh sun for ever young! 
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If we turn, continued the Rishi, 
from external nature to what is called 
the living world, we look in vain for 
life. Death meets us at every turn. 
The terrible Yama is everywhere. 
The whole animal creation appears 
upon the scene, merely to pass away 
by some form of violent death. To 
the peaceful herds grazing on the hill- 
side, Yama comes in the guise of the 


tiger ; to the innocent bleating sheep, 
as wolf or hyena. The snake seizes 
the frog from his moist bed, and drags 
him into his hole, or his crevice among 
the stones, crushing his limbs in the 
traction. The hawk pierces with his 
cruel beak the poor sparrow ; the spar- 
row, in turn, transfixes or carries off the 
grub. Bird preys on bird ; fish on fish, 
as it is written in the Mahabharata :— 


The stronger fishes, after their kind, prey on the weaker fish. 
This is ever our means of living, appointed to us eternally. 


But man himself is the most terrible 
incarnation of Yama. He plunges 
with a savage joy into the thicket of 
bamboo or sugar-cane, to attack and 
slay the boar. He pursues over the 
plain the timid and graceful antelope ; 
his arrows outstrip his fleetness; and 
the exhausted creature, that erst 
bounded in beauty and freedom, falls 
sobbing to the earth, and expires in 
torture. He gathers the dumb and 
patient sheep, and the helpless lambs, 
from the pastures where they bleated 
in joy, and consigns them to the 
slaughter-house. Behold yon porters 
assing even now the court gate with 
Paskets on their heads full of the beau- 
tiful plumage of the Cingalese cocks 
gathered from the villages round Lanka, 
sitting happy together, all unconscious 
of their coming doom. They are bear- 
ing them to the camp to feed thy 
military followers. The festivity of 
man is the signal of death to the 
humbler creatures of the earth: he re- 
joices, or weds, and they die as the 
materials of his joy, victims immolated 
to his household gods. Even those 
creatures, upon whose flesh he has not 
yet learned to feed, he harasses to 
death by more protracted and painful 
means. The horse, that in his youth 
bore him in the day of battle or the 
pompous ceremonial, is, when age ad- 
vances, and his fire abates, consigned 
to the merciless Vaisha, who trades in 


hired chariots, and you behold thou- 
sands of those wretched creatures, 
lean, lacerated, and panting, driven by 
male Durgas (furies) through the city, 
without respite from sunrise till mid- 
night, till at last they drop and expire 
in harness, or are rudely taken out 
and cast aside into some corner to die 
unseen and unpitied, And the. dog, 
the honest friend of man; and the cat, 
self-adorning, playful, capricious, coy, 
timid, watchful, secretive, house-lov- 
ing, but ever affectionate when gently 
treated, the friend and—be not of- 
fended, good Mandodari, for thou 
knowest their strong attachments—in 
some respects the type of woman, and 
the playtellow of children, the house- 
hold Numen, and hieroglyphic of do- 
mestic life, — what becomes of these ? 
Who sees their end? Into what by- 
way solitudes, what holes and corners 
do they creep, led by a mournful in- 
stinct of nature to conceal their 
agonies and yield up their breath ? 
Ah! how many tragedies of animal 
agony daily take place not far from 
the dwelling of man, and he knows it 
not, or, knowing, lays it not to heart, 
or laughs in scorn of sympathy for 
animal suffering! And yet all crea- 
tures, Manu teaches, have their life in 
that awful Spirit in whom man, too, 
lives, and in them as in man that 
Spirit liveth— 


Sarva bhuteshu chatmanam, sarva bhutani chatmani 


Samam pashyan. 


In all creatures the Sprert, and all creatures in the Sprrrr, 


Alike beholding. 


And let us look at man himself. Is 
life to be found in his dwelling? Alas! 
from the cradle to the cemetery where 
his body is laid upon the pyre, is not 
his course one long cry of suffering, 
and sorrow, and terror—one long re- 


miniscence and foretaste of death ? 
The householder in the prime of man- 
hood, and his blooming, comely ma- 


tron, who stand on the mid ridge of 


life, look down on either side upon 
two valleys of mourning. In one are 
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the cherished memories of beloved 
parents ; she weeping for the beloved 
father, he for the poor tender mother. 
In the other, the idolised forms of 
children snatched prematurely from 
their arms, and wept alike by both ; 
by her in loud lamentation, by him in 
stifled sobs and hidden tears. The 
mother dies giving birth to her babe, 
or lives to weep ere long over its 
corpse. Disease haunts man from his 
birth. Go into the mighty city of 
Lanka. In every street there pusses 
you a funeral procession, with its red 
powder, its lugubrious flowers, its 
mournful rolling ululatus, and in its 
rear the mourning women stand before 
the door in a circle, beating their 
breasts. Inevery house there is a cry 
and a grief—an old man expiring; a 
child struggling; a strong man ago- 
nised ; a woman weeping ; a little girl 
with frightened and tearful face. And, 
as if the terrible avenger Yama had 
not imposed on humanity a sufficient 
measure of suffering and death, man 
goes forth himself in gold, and plumes, 
and gay caparisons, to crush the limbs, 
and dash out the brains, and pierce the 
heart and bowels of his fellow-man. 
And on the battle-field are left hor- 
rible sights, terrible cries, and fearful 
smells of death. And in the city the 
women weep, and break their bangles, 
and shave their heads, and put on 
grey unbleached or russet garments, and 


THE THREE 


Of the mirages which attracted thy. 
observation on thy first entrance into 
the desert, and which again beset thy 
path after thou hadst forsaken the 
cavern of the Divars, and plunged 
into the silent wilderness, two have 
been already interpreted in thy own 
description. That blue Mriga-jala, 
or deer-water, which mocks the weary 
hart, and deceives the human tra- 
veller, in the wilderness, typifies, in- 
deed, those false rivers of delight, and 
delusive hopes of happiness, which the 
world spreads afar off before the 
longing pilgrim who is a wayfarer in 
this wilderness, to lure him on in the 
perpetual pursuit of an unreal content 
and joy, but which ever vanish as we 
approach, and mock the fainting soul 
in the very moment of expected frui- 
tion. 

That white mirage which built up 
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are thenceforth held to be of evil omen. 
Oh, tragic man! whence is all this 
death in thy life? Alas! it is because 
an inward moral death reigns through- 
out all, that it must have this outward 
manifestation also. Men’s souls are 
dead when they are born: this life is 
the autopsy, and the disease is made 
manifest to all. One died mad of 
pride ; one phrenetic with anger; one 
leprous with sensuality: one had the 
fever of ambition ; one suffered from 
the insatiable craving of greed ; one 
from the malignant venom of revenge ; 
one from the jaundice of jealousy ; one 
from the eating cancer of envy; one 
from a surfeit of self-love ; one from 
the paralysis of apathy. Many were 
the diseases, but death into this world 
the common result of all. 

Yes, death is triumphant here— 
death, physical and moral. ‘The dead 
bring forth the dead; the dead bear 
the dead to the funeral pyre; the dead 
walk about the streets and greet each 
other, and bargain, and buy and sell, 
and marry, and build—and know not 
all the time that they are but ghosts 
and phantasms! ‘That land of silence 
and shadows; of desolation and ruins ; 
of sorrow and death, in which thy soul 
walked in the vision, oh Titan! is the 
wortp in which thy dead body now 
walks waking. Renounce and anni- 
hilate it, oh king! by asceticism and di- 
vine gnosis, and thus return to real life. 


MIRAGES, 


the Gandharva city of fairy palaces in 
the clouds, to melt again like mist into 
the air, is the emblem of that delusion 
which sets the blinded soul, instead of 
staying at home and attending to 
itself, and seeking its satisfaction there 
only where abiding peace is to be 
found, in itself, in seeking to know 
itself, and to recover its own true re- 
lation, a participation in the divine 
nature,—urges it for ever to depart 
far from itself, to forget itself, and its 
own high birthright; and build up for 
its solace vain projects in the dis- 
tance—magnificent fairy castles and 
palaces in the clouds, or in the land of 
dreams, which ever dissolve as soon as 
built, and leave the soul in disappoint- 
ment to begin afresh. 

But the Kala Vivarta, that flittering 
black mirage, or mirage of Time, has 
amore special signification. This beset 
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thee at the outset, to denote, that, in 
all the events that were to follow in 
thy dream—in all the visions which 
were shown, and all which in relation 
thereto may yet be called up before 
thee, as well as in all the voices of in- 
terpretation which shall be uttered to 
thee—Time shall stand in a reversed 
relation, its unities and succession be 
broken, its distinctions confounded. 
The far, far future shall become pre- 
sent or past, the past become future, 
the present be pictured as yet to come 
or long gone by. All distinction and 
succession shall be forgotten and lost 
in an eternal present. Without this 
indication from the black mirage, 
neither the dream nor its interpreta- 
tion would be intelligible. 

But such a confusion and total re- 
version were impossible, if these dis- 
tinctions were in their own nature real 
and eternal; and here we at length 
reach the profounder and enduring 
signification of the mirages, which 
thou, oh Titan! art, perhaps, as yet 
scarcely prepared to receive. 

The blue mirage, which operates in 
space, and alters its relations, which 

resents the lake water as close at 

and, and then withdraws it afar off ; 
for ever deluding the eye with imagin- 
ary and ever-changing distances, ty- 
pifies the temporary, delusive, and 
unreal nature of Space itself. Space 
has no real existence to Spirit. It is 
merely an order in which Spirit, when 
bound in the fetters of the intellect, 
shut up in the cell of the soul, and 
barred and bolted in securely within 
the prison of the body, is compelled to 
look out piecemeal on True Being, 
which is essentially one, in a broken, 
multitudinous, and successive way. 
Space is a mere How. It is not a 
Waar. It is a method of analysis, an 
intervalling, or ruling off, to enable the 
multitudinous figures by which the in- 
tellect is compelled to express diffu- 
sively the totality which is one, but 
which, from its own now fractional na- 
ture, it cannot contemplate. in unity, 
to be severally set down, 

Time, too, is a How, and not a 
Wuart, a method of analysis, interval- 
ling, or ruling off, which intellect em- 
ploys to enable it to contemplate in 
successive parts the one eternal, divine 
Thought, when broken into fractional, 
successive intellections: and the one 
eternal, divine Sentiment, when re- 
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vealed to limited natures in history, or 
a succession of broken events. And 
this is what is indicated by the black 
mirage that to Spirit, Time has no 
real existence: it is only a necessary 
method and instrument of finite intel- 
lect. 

What the blue image indicates as to 
Space, what the black as to Time, the 
shhe mirage, with its Gandharva fairy 
cities in the clouds, ever changing 
their form, and dissolving into nothing, 
typifies as to the multitudinous diver- 
sified forms of Matter in the universe, 
They have no real existence. They 
are the multitudinous, transient phe- 
nomena thrown off in space and time, 
by that which is ever one, constant, 
unchanging, and hath its being out- 
side, and beyond both Space and 
Time —enfolding both: the current 
hieroglyphic writing in which it reveals 
itself, and in which alone it can be 
read by Spirit fallen into finite intel- 
lect, when it hath lost is pristine dig- 
nity and purity of nature. 

And the same doctrine is applicable 
to individual personalities, which all 
arise in and re-subside, like waves, into 
the infinite impersonal ocean of Being, 
but for the contemplation of this mys- 
tery thou art not yet fully prepared, 
oh Titan! nor has it any type in the 
three images, which typify only Space, 
Time, and multitudinous divided Mat. 
ter. Tosumup. To Spirit, or True 
Being, there is no Space, no Time, no 
diversified Matter, no multitudinous 
Personality, no successive Thought, no 
historical Event. 

True Being is universal, uniform, 
constant, unchanging, and eternal: 
and is termed Sach-Chid-Ananda- 
Ghana, a compacted Berne, THovcut, 
Joy. Berne culminating to conscious- 
ness ; conscious THoucuT returning 
and entering into Bere with an eter- 
nal Joy. Bete worketh eternally in 
the depths, but knoweth not itself. 
Tuoucat, generated in the eternal 
centre, giveth forth the Great Ur- 
TERANCE, and calleth out I am Brimu. 
Being becometh thus revealed unto itself 
in Thought, and between the Thought 
and the Being, an eternal Joy ariseth : 
and these three are one Ghana, or 
solidarity of eternal life, filling all 
things, and yet minuter than an atom. 
That is the true Dneya, or object of 
wisdom; of it Krishna sayeth in the 
Gita, Lecture xu. :— 
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THE CHORUS SINGS THE OBJECT OF WISDOM. 


Without beginning and supreme—even Brin, 
Which neither can be said to be, nor not to be, 
All hands and feet ; all faces, heads, and eyes ; 
All ear; it sitteth in the great world’s centre, 
Possessing the vast whole.— Exempt from organ, 
It is the light which shineth thro’ all organs. 
Containing all things—unattached to any ; 
Devoid of properties—partaking all : 

Inside and outside—the movable and motionless, 
Throughout all nature—Inconceivable 

From the extreme minuteness of its parts. 

It standeth at a distance, yet is present. 

Is undivided, yet in al! things standeth 

Divided :—of all things it is the ruler. 

That which destroyeth now, and now produceth. 
The light of lights—declared exempt from darkness, 
Wisdom, and wisdom’s aim, and wisdom’s fruit, 
And within every breast presideth—-Tuar ! 


And thus is this inconceivable True Being described by Mukunda Raja, in the 
Viveka Sindhu, Lect. m1. For, after first noticing the duality of Soul and God— 


In the sky of Own-rorm [or True-Being], in that which is devoid of property, ariseth 
an utterance of “ Jrv-Esuvara,” “ Living creature and Lord” [or “ Soul and God.”] The 
eradication of this dual utterance from that place of unity, thou art to effect by se/f-realisa- 
tion alone, 


And then, laying down ecstatic concentration to be the great remedy for this 
disease called life :— 


Wherefore this Sumapnt, or SeLr-CoNceENTRATION, is the divine tree of healing for those 
suffering under the disease of existence; by it is ended the anguish and the pain which 
belong to pleasure in sensible objects. 


He proceeds to describe True Being, the fountain of all existence :— 


THE CHORUS SINGS THE FOUNTAIN OF EXISTENCE. 


That which, distinct from the Power-wheels [or Power-spheres], is all sense, without 
parts—that immaculate Own-bliss, understand to be Para-Brimh, or most high Brimh. 

That wherein this trinity or three-fold relation — the seer, the object of sight, and the 
[medium or process of] vision, disappears, that know to be supreme Brimh, devoid of oppo- 
sition. 

That wherein this trio— the knower the [medium or process of ] knowledge, and the 
thing to be known, does not exist—that, my son, know to be supreme Brimh, undual. 

If we would denominate it knowledge, there is theré no knowing; if we would call it 
ignorance, there is there no not knowing; if we would term it nonentity, behold, it is a 
wonderful hidden treasure, without beginning being, even from all eternity. 

Nonenity is nought. The opinion of those who contend for [Brimh being] nought, is 
vile. Happy they who in the world understand this, knowers of Brimh. 

If we say it is, how are we to present it? If we say it is not, how are we to get rid of 
it? Ina word, this Brimh, let those know to whom it belongs. 

It is what stirreth him who is asleep, what awakeneth him who is stirred, what causeth 
him who is awake to feel [pleasure and pain], but it is itself without act. 

As the heart of the crystal rock has a solidarity without interval, so supreme Brimh is 
one compact mass of consciousness. 

Or again, it is all hollow, like the «therial space; pervasible, yet apart from the perva- 
sion; beautifully shining with its own light; itself alone! 

Bramha, Vishnu, and Maheshvara, when they become exhausted carrying on their 
respective operations [of creation, preservation, and destruction], then use the house of rest-— 
namely, Own Brrmn. [These active energies no longer working, subside into Brimh—the 
sabbatical form of Divine Being, in which there is no action]. 

That wherein is neither science nor nescience ; which cannot be compared to any other 
thing ; which is to be known to itself alone ; that know to be the divine science, the supreme 
Brimh, Own-Form. 
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Which even Sarv-Eshvara, or the All Lord himself, if he assume the egoity of know- 
ing,* even he knoweth not the furthest limits of that Own-Form. 
Wherefore egoity vanishes there, imagination also disappears, that Broan itself only 


comprehendeth its own SELF-REALISATION, 


After comprehending and pervading a thousand universes, within and without, the Su- 
PREME Briuit Own-loro is over entire, without residue [or deficiency], and without in- 


terval [or separation of parts ].f 


As the clouds melt into the ethereal space and cease to be, so in Own-Form the film of 
Maya ; when that is dissolved, wholly Brimh [or the absolute} alone is. 


Recurring again in Lecture v. to 
the duality of the Soul and God, into 
which this primordial unity is sepa- 
rated, he calls the former Tov, the 


latter Tuart in this isolation, and thus 
he describes the divine principle which 
he calls Tuat :— 


THE CHORUS SINGS THE ETERNAL THAT, 


Without the word Trt, the Lord the word Trou (individual soul) hath no subsistence ; 


hear then again regarding the word THar. 


He who is Param Atma, or Supreme Spirit ; 


Muaham Vishnu, or the Great Pervader; Adi 


Purusha, the Primordial Soul; Bhagavana, the Glorious One ; Sach-chid-ananda-ghana, the 


solidarity of Being, Thought, aud Joy in one, 


He has been before declared unto thee. 


He who is the All-Spirit, the All- Witness, the All-Lord, who is present within the bosom 
of every creature, who is never indifferent to his own servants ; 

That God without begi nning and subtile [inappreheusible or unsearchable], who exhibits 
this universe, which is not; who again hideth it as a thing departed, though still in the 


game place ; 


Who, without ears, heareth ; without eyes, seeth; without tongue, tasteth every flavour ; 
Who, without feet, walketh everywhere; without hands, taketh and giveth ; who by a 


wish alone emancipates the soul; 


Who, being close, is yet far off; standing afar off, is yet within the soul; through whose 
power the organs are quickened to perform their own offices ; 
As the one sun shineth in every country, so the same Supreme Spirit illumineth every 


creature—life, or soul. 


This delicate word THAT is a body of pure intelligence—without form, pervading all things ; 
t, for the sake of his own worshippers, assuming an external shape. 


There the When is an eternal Now. 

The Where an eternal Here. 

The What and the Who are one.— 
A universal“ That—I "—[So-Ham]— 
impersonal merging into personal ; per- 
sonal returning into impersonal, and 

feeling its identity with it. 


A change, a mirage ariseth in True Being ; 


But True Being is broken by the 
prism of Maya into a multitudinous 
phenomenal development, and it is 
then only it can be contemplated by 
Spirit become fractional itself, and 
fallen into finite intellect. As it is 
sung by the virgin poetess of Alandi— 


, 


From the ong, the many are evolving. 


In this evolution, which is pheno- 
menal only, the seed germinates into 
a thousand roots and shoots; the mo- 
nad of light breaks into ten thousand 
rays. ‘The sphere is spun out into an 
infinite thread ; the lump of gold be- 
comes broken into ten millions of jewels 
of infinite variety of make and pattern. 

The Sat, Being, or substance of 
the Primordial Triad, is spread out 
into the phenomena of infinite material 
universes. 


The one central Curr, or Conscious. 
ness, into infinite personalities and 
lives. 

The unity Tuat-I [So-Ham] which 
is the experience of the original con- 
sciousness, becomes dissevered first 
into Twat and Tuov, and then into 
infinite Is, and Tuous, and Tuats. 

The eternal Thought united with 
this Consciousness, into infinite suc- 
cessive cognitions, and systems of 
science, philosophy, and literature. 





* i.e, If Brimh become Sarv-Eshvara ; if, going out of the infinite impersonal all con- 


sciousness, in which there is neither knowing, nor not knowing, he assume the egoity of 
knowing, and thus become the egoistic and personal God, the all Lord, as such he knoweth 
not, and cannot know, the limits of that essence from which he has come forth, of that Own- 
Form, which is pure Brimh. 

+ “Spreads undivided, operates unspent.”—Popr. 
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The Awnanpa, its harmonious Joy, 
into infinite tones of sentiment and 
passion, which produce the result of 
tragic history. 

The infinite Here is 
space. 

The eternal punctual Now, into sue- 
cessive time. 

And the divine, eternal, and round 
life of True Being becomes evolved 
and extended, and rolled out, as it 
were, into successive history. 

And that prismatic Maya itself — 
But I fear, said the Rishi, seeing the 
bewildered faces of his audience —and 
feeling he was getting beyond their 
comprehension, I fear I begin to grow 
unintelligible,” 


rolled into 


Ravan said nothing. .He was com- 
pletely mystified; and was just then 
puzzling himself in the endeavour to 
solve in his own mind the problem, 
whether he had ten heads, or one, or 
any head at all, on his shoulders — if 
he had shoulders, 

**T should like to know,” said the 
arch Gupta, in a low voice, as if 
speaking to herself, but quite loud 
enough to be overheard, as she in- 
tended, in the whole circle, ‘* whether 
Madhavi Panza is a How or a Waar.” 

«‘In truth, good Rishi,” said the 
stout and simple Mandodari, with 
downright frankness, ‘‘ 1 do not com- 
prebend you. I cannot understand at 
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all what you mean by the True Being 
being rolled out into space and history. 
Am I not, for example, a true being ? 
Now I cannot for the life of me con- 
ceive myself being rolled out into any 
sort of issegm, or into space or time 
either, without disappearing altogether 
under such a process.” 

‘These matters, oh transcendent 
Ezamana!” said Sulochana reveren- 
tially, “are above the comprehension 
of us poor females; explain to us 
rather, great Rishi, the vision of Zin- 
garel. As she is a woman, we may 
understand more of her than of such 
subtile matters as Time and Space.” 

*“*Oh! yes, dear Guru,” said little 
Ghanta Patali, clapping her tiny hands 
with a look of delight, ‘tell us all 
about that poor, dear Zingarel, and 
the terrible aligator, and that darling 
little cow of the sea.” 

The Rishi was not sorry for this di- 
version. Perhaps he may have felt, if 
the truth could be seen, that he was 
getting out of his own depth, and be- 
coming unintelligible even to him- 
self. The ground of allegory, at all 
events, he thought, would be firmer 
and safer, than the transcendental me- 
taphysics of the Vedanta philosophy. 
The moral, at least, would be clearer 
to the women ; and he knew all their 
influence on history, even when re- 
fusing, like the good Mandodari, to 
be personally rolled out into it. 


NUBIA AND THE NILE.* 


In this paper we propose bringing 
before our readers such additions to 
our knowledge on the subject of the 
Nile countries, as may be collected from 
the recent works of Mr. Mansfield Par- 
kyns, and of the Prussian traveller, Dr. 
Lepsius. We lately noticed the three 
years’ residence of the former of these 
gentlemen, in the Abyssinian kingdom 
of Tigré, which, until the appearance 
of his book, was undescribed, and in- 
timated our intention of soon examin- 
ing that more arduous, and, as we 
think, still more interesting journey 


* “Life in Abyssinia.” 
‘Discoveries in Egypt and Ethiopia.” 
H. Mackenzie. London: Bentley, 1852. 

‘Inner Africa Laid Open.” 


By Mansfield Parkyns. 
Ly Dr. Richard Lepsius, Edited by Kenneth R, 


By William Desborough Cooley. 


which he undertook on leaving that 
country, and which forms the subject 
of the concluding portion of his second 
volume. From Tigré Mr, Parkyns 
went westward, through deserts and 
untried countries, to Abou Kharraz, 
on the Blue Nile, a route which is al- 
together new, no European having 
been that way before him. Descend- 
ing the Blue Nile from Abou Kharraz, 
we shall go on with Mr. Parkyns to 
Khartoum, the capital of Upper Nubia, 
where this river joins the White or 
true Nile. Then, parting from Mr. 
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Parkyns, we shall ascend the Nile with 
Dr. Lepsius, from Cairo back again to 
Khartoum, and there, making our 
adieus to the travellers twain, we may 
conclude by glancing with Mr. Cooley 
at Inner Africa, directing our atten- 
tion more particularly to what has 
long been called the source-territory 
of the Nile. We hope thus to gather 
in our rapid route whatever there may 
be of prominent interest, whether per- 
sonal, enger or antiquarian, in 
the several works before us. 

Mr. Parkyns left Adoua, the capital 
of ‘Tigré, in thelast week of June, 1845. 
The rains were setting in, and the re- 
mittance which, after long delays, had 
reached him just before, was sorely 
infringed on, by his paying off the en- 
gagements he had been obliged to 
enter into during his long residence in 
Abyssinia. Heavy rains and a light 

urse were serious additions to the 
inevitable difficulties of his new under- 
taking, and to which, it must be re- 
membered, that he was in no wise 
compelled. A few days, and a route 
with which he was well acquainted, 
would have taken him to Massaw4 on 
the Red Sea, and so to Cairo, or 
home, and for that he had ample funds. 
Difficulties, however, instead of de- 
terring Mr. Parkyns, were rather at- 
tractive to him, and certainly no Eu- 
ropean was ever better trained to meet 
the obstacles which lay before him. 
We have already introduced him to our 
readers as one, who, during his four 
years’ wanderings in tropical Africa, 
wore neither hat nor any other covering 
for his head ; who, adopting the usages 
of the natives, was unconscious of a 
shirt, and never knew a shoe, although 
in the various countries through which 
we have followed him, there are no 
roads, and such tracts as exist, are 
usually covered with the long and 
strong thorns which grow on most of 
the trees, and are constantly making 
pincushions of the traveller's feet. Mr. 

arkyns, too, had acquired the Abys- 
sinian liking for raw flesh, could live 
on but little water, and was not par- 
ticular as to its purity; he was also 
well accustomed to sleep in the open 
air. Without these habits, he never 
could have encountered the perils of 
the way, or endured its miseries. As 
it was, abstinence, an al fresco life, 
and possibly the enjoyment of his pas- 
sion for adventure, brought him scath- 
less through dangers which few would 
think it possible to face and live — 


through torrent rains which resembled 
a shower-bath, save that they lasted 
for hours, and which he had to meet 
as one would a shower-bath, taking off 
all his clothes to keep them dry; through 
mud, and marsh, and miasma; starv- 
ing at times, and at times receiving 
wounds, which in England, and under 
the treatment of an experienced sur- 
geon, would have kept him in his bed 
for weeks, but from which his Abyssi- 
nian training enabled him to recover 
almost at once, and perfectly. 

The first incident of the journey was 
tragical, and occurred at the passage 
of the Taccazy, some fifty miles distant 
from Adoua, and the boundary of the 
kingdom of Tigré in that, direction. 
The Taccazy, called also the Atbarah, 
is one of the great rivers of Abyssinia, 
and a principal tributary of the Nile, 
into which it flows 160 miles below Khar- 
toum. Itrisesin the highlands of Lastain 
Abyssinia, and takes its name ‘ 'Tac- 
cazy,” that is, ‘the terrible,” from 
the impetuosity of its torrent. The 
Taccazy is the last of the affluents of 
the Nile; and from their junction down 
to the Mediterranean, a distance of 
1,200 miles, the Nile does not receive 
a single brook. Mr. Parkyns describes 
the 'T'accazy as about as broad as the 
Thames at Greenwich, and as rapid 
and boisterous in its course as the 
Rhone when it leaves the lake of Ge- 
neva. Arrived at the ford where they 
were to cross, the guide directed them 
to halt while they made up their bag- 
gage into convenient parcels before en- 
tering the water, stowing the perish- 
able articles in skins, and tying their 
clothes in bundles which they were to 
carry, each man his own, turban-like, 
on his head. While this was going on, 
anactive andintelligent German, whom 
Mr. Parkyns had taken into his service 
at Adoua, but who is known to us 
only by his oriental name of Yakoub, 
entered the river :— 


“T was,” says Mr. Parkyns, who may 
better tell the rest, ‘ proceeding very lei- 
surely in my preparations, finishing a pipe, 
and waiting to be summoned, when I heard 
one of the Abyssinians call out, ‘Come 
back, come back!’ A black who was with 
us answered him, ‘Oh, never fear, he’s a 
child of the sea!’ I looked up, and saw 
Yakoub wading out in about two feet of 
water, and occasionally taking a duck under 
as ifto cool himself. Aware that he was 
ignorant of the language, I called to him, 
telling him that he had better not go alone, 
but wait till some one, acquainted with the 
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peculiarities of the river, should guide him ; 
he answered, laughing, that he was not 
going much farther, and that he could swim. 
I did not think there could be any danger if 
he remained where he was, the water not 
being more than a yard deep, and he had 
told me before that he was an extremely good 
swimmer ; but the guides had cautioned me 
of the danger of the whirlpools, currents, 
and mud, which they said rendered it im- 
possible for anything, even a fish, to live 
in some parts of the torrent; so when on 
looking up I saw him moving about, I again 
called to him, begging of him with much 
earnestness to return. He answered some- 
thing that made me laugh, at the same 
time swinging his arms about like the sails 
of a windmill, so as to splash the water all 
round him. He might have been thirty 
yards from the shore, and a little lower 
down the stream than where I sat. Still 
talking with him, I looked at what I was 
doing for a single instant, and then, raising 
my eyes, saw him as if trying to swim on 
his back, and beating the water with his 
hands, but in a manner so different from his 
former ‘playful splashing, that, without 
knowing why, I called to him to ask what 
was the matter. He made no answer, but 
seemed as if moving a little down the stream 
for a yard or two, and then quicker and 
quicker. I was up in an instant, and ran down 
shouting to the people to help him, though 
at the same time I thought that he was 
playing us a trick to frighten us. A thick 
mass of canes and bushes, under the shade 
of which most of the servants had been sit- 
ting, overhung the river for several yards’ 
distance, just below where I was. Having 
to pass behind these, I lost sight of him, 
and before I reached the other end of them 
the horrible death-howl of the Abyssinians 
warned me that he had sunk to rise no more. 
We ran along the shore for some miles, in 
the melancholy hope that perhaps the tor- 
rent might cast his body on to some bank, 
or that he might be caught by a stump or 
bough, many of which stuck up in the 
water, but it was an almost hopeless chance. 
The swiftest horse could not have equalled 
the pace of that fierce stream, and probably 
the body had been carried several miles 
before we had got over one, At times our 
attention would be attracted for a moment 
by a clot of white foam left on the mud, but 
at length we retraced our steps, sad, fatigued, 
torn to pieces by the mimosa bushes through 
which we had forced our naked bodies, and 
having seen no signs of Yakoub since he 
sank. From the time I saw him, full of 
health and spirits, standing splashing the 
water in the bright sunshine, what a change 
had come over our whole party! Twenty 
seconds after, his death-wail was raised— 


* One moment, and the gush went forth 
Of music-mingled laughter— 
The struggling splash and deathly shriek 
Were there the instant after.’ 


And now that we were again on the spot, 
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as if to make everything more gloomy, the 
sun was set, and scarcely a sound was to be 
heard but the dull moaning of that fatal 
river.” 


They could never exactly determine 
how it was that this poor man perished, 
but the natives who saw him last, 
struggling where the water was deep- 
est, and his head sinking gradually 
down, were all of opinion that a cro- 
codile had taken him; and this too is 
the impression of Mr. Parkyns, Such 
fatalities are not unfrequent, and in 
our notice of the ‘* Life in Abyssinia” 
we cited an account of the death of a 
French traveller, who, in crossing the 
river Mareb, was picked out by a cro- 
codile as he was swimming between 
two blacks. 

During the time thus occupied, the 
water had risen several inches, and 
was still rising; so, urged by their 
guide to lose no further time, they en- 
tered the river, two and two together, 
each pair connected by a couple of 
large poles laid across their shoulders, 
to which were tied portions of the bag- 
gage, and some heavy stones. The 
last addition gave them weight to resist 
the stream. It took them a long time 
to get over, and every one of them ac- 
knowledged to having been several 
times nearly carried off his legs. Mr. 
Parkyns mentions that the water 
reached his breast in the deepest part, 
and up to the chins of most of his 
people. ‘In the morning,” he adds, 
‘¢ we had looked forward to the cross- 
ing with the greatest pleasure, the 
risk attending it only appearing as 
a little spice to make it all the 
more agreeable. When we first saw 
the water, it seemed. all bright, from 
the sunshine and our own cheerfulness ; 
when we crossed it, it was dark, chilly, 
and the grave of our comrade.” 

Having crossed the Taccazy, they 
were now out of Tigré and in Waldab- 
ba, the frontier province of Abyssinia 
in this direction, and next to the hos- 
tile territory of the Barea. The fero- 
city of their new neighbours was attest- 
ed by the frequent occurrence of the 
bones of their victims ; but as few travel 
in the rainy season, they had the great- 
er hope of passing unmolested. After 
crossing a wild table-land, in some 
places covered with mimosa forest, they 
arrived, on the third day, at the Zarima. 
This river, they supposed, would have 
offered them no impediment; but on 
reaching it they found that it was a 
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deep rapid, with, in some places, nearly 
as much pretension to the title of cata- 
ract as the fulls of the Nile in Upper 
Egypt. ‘The guide, indeed, assured 
them that it would go down by morn- 
ing, and probably be no more than an- 
kle deep. Instead, however, of going 
down, it increased; and as they had 
not at all counted on this difficulty, and 
were unprovided with food, they were 
in a very serious predicament. All 
the industry of all the party could make 
out little more for food than a few dried 
vetches each, and they were as misera- 
bly off in other respects. The rains 
poured down upon them for three 
hours out of every four; while such 
fuel as they could procure was so satu- 
rated with wet, that they were scarcely 
ever able to get upafire. Four days 
of a life like this reconciled them to 
the hazard of trying to cross the river 
as it was. This Mr. Parkyns, his guide, 
and some of the party did, with great 
difficulty, and aided by the frail con- 
trivance of inflated goat.skins. The 
luggage porters and one or two of his 
people refused to cross, preferring to 
make their way up the stream until 
they reached some Waldabba village. 
Mr. Parkyns never heard of them af- 
terwards; and as they were without 
provisions, and had to trust to fish or 
wild vegetables for subsistence, with- 
out, as we are told, much chance of 
obtaining either, their fate must be 
looked upon as doubtful. 

This obstacle surmounted, our party 
reached a village, from which, after 
resting for a night, they continned their 
journey until they reached Cafta, a 
frontier town of this part of Abyssinia. 
Their route lay for some miles through 
a dense mimosa forest, and for the re- 
mainder of the way, across low plains, 
whose dark soil was moistened by the 
rains into mud, which, softening the 
skin of the feet of our shoeless travel- 
lers, rendered them more susceptible 
to the always-abounding thorns. Their 
couches in these morasses were not lux- 
urious. Every night they collected 
pieces of wood, large stones, &c., 
building their beds of suflicient height 
to keep them above the mud ; a tanned 
hide spread upon this, formed their 
sleeping-place, and when it came on 
to rain, their covering also. Sometimes 
they had green boughs to lie on; but 
it was rare to get them dry enough, 
and free from thorns. 

Cafta is a market-town, much resort- 
ed to by Arabs from some of the Sennar 


provinces. 'The goods for sale are prin- 
cipally country cotton stuffs, horses, 
and slaves. Here our author was taken 
for a ‘l'urkish spy, and arrested by the 
governor of the frontier; but luckily 
an Abyssinian came forward who stated 
that he knew him to be the friend of 
Prince Shétou, the Viceroy of Tigré’s 
son; and he was thereupon not only 
liberated, but treated with marked con- 
sideration. Here, too, he made the 
acquaintance of a son of Nimr, a Nu- 
bian emir, which, as we shall see, 
proved of service to him. 

After some days of refreshing rest 
at Cafta, our author again started for 
Soufi, on the Taccazy, where that river 
bends northwards in its course to the 
Nile. They passed through a well- 
wooded and picturesque district, which, 
however, they were told was haunted 
by a marauding and cruel tribe, but the 
worst enemy they met with was the rain. 
We have seen how they slept in the 
plains of mud by night ; we shall now 
tell how, during the rains, they saved 
their clothes dry by day. Their me- 
thod was, as Mr. Parkyns observes, at 
once simple and effective—* If halting,” 
he says, ** we took off our clothes and 
sat upon them; if riding, they were 
placed under the leathern shabraque of 
the mule’s saddle, or under any article 
of similar material, bag or bed, that 
lay on the camel’s back. A good show- 
er-bath did none of us any harm; and 
as soon as the rain was over, and the 
moisture on our skins had evaporated, 
we had our garments as dry, warm, 
and comfortable as if they had been 
before a fire.” This arrangement was 
the more important, as each man’s 
wardrobe consisted only of what he 
carried on his back. 

Thus travelling they reached the re- 
treat of the Nubian emir, or, as he is 
called, ‘*Mek” Nimr. It is situated 
on the summit of a hill, the site being 
chosen partly from its being more 
healthful than the plain, partly from 
its being less open to a surprise by the 
Egyptians; or, as Mr. Parkyns, adopt- 
ing the phrase of the country, always 
ealls them the Turks, The name of 
Nimr is historical, as he took a memo- 
rable part in defence of his country 
when it was first invaded by Moham- 
med Ali, The word ‘* Nimr” means 
‘the leopard,” a sobriquet which the 
chief has long accepted. The title 
‘* Mek” is a corruption of ‘* Melek,” 
signifying king or prince. Before the 
occupation of Nubia by the Turco. 
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Egyptian forces, its various provinces 
were governed each by its own ‘* mek,” 
or king, who was at times tributary to 
the king of Sennar, at others indepen- 
dent. Nimr was prince of the Jalyn, 
who occupied the country about Shen- 
dy and Wascius or the Nile, S. E. 
of Dongola. Nimr was the Abd-el- 
Kader of that district ; and the cause 
of his having to fly and take refuge in 
this far-off desert, was his having put 
to death Ismael Pacha, the son of the 
Viceroy of Egypt, and the commander 
ofhis forces. ‘The story is told by Mr. 
Parkyns; and that finest feature of the 
tragedy —the devotion of Ismael’s 
slaves — may remind the reader of an 
older instance of Egyptian truth—the 
famed fidelity of the attendants of Cle. 
opatra :— 


“Ismael Pacha, son of Mohammed Ali 
(the celebrated Viceroy of Egypt), had con- 
quered all the Nubian provinces along the 
Nile. He came to Nimr’s residence and be- 
gan to bully him, as he had done all the 
other chiefs—among other things demanding 
immediate supplies of every kind of article 
he could think of, one thousand of each sort. 
Among these were a thousand camels. So 
Nimr prepared for their reception by collect- 
ing together a similar number of loads of 
millet-straw for provender, which were de- 
posited in the yard and about the hut where 
the pacha lodged. Nimr, meanwhile, ap- 
peared unusually cheerful and polite to his 
guest, notwithstanding that he was threat- 
ened with the bastinado and other punish- 
ments if the supplies were not forthcoming 
in an impossibly short time. He promised 
to do his best, brought beer and food in pro- 
fusion; and Ismael, having eaten as much 
as he could, and drunk more than was good 
for him, slept with that sort of heavy sleep 
usually attributed to owners of clean con- 
sciences. During the night the straw was 
piled round his hut and fired, the door being 
fastened outside to prevent his escape; and he 
was burnt to death with three white slaves 
who slept with him, It is said that his body 
was scarcely singed — for his slaves, when 
they saw the danger, had lain over him ; and 
though they were reduced to cinders, he must 
have died of suffocation only. He had left 
his troops behind him ; and the few personal 
attendants that accompanied him were sur- 
prised and killed by the Arabs as soon as 
their master’s funeral pile was kindled. This 
is a rough sketch of the occurrence, which 
was the signal for the revolt of the whole of 
Nubia and Sennar. Mohammed Ali, imme- 
diately on hearing the news, despatched Mo- 
hammed Bey, the ‘defterdar,’ with an army 
to punish the rebels and take vengeance on 
the murderers of his son. The bey arrived 
at Shendy after a long and circuitous route, 
and after haying most barbarously treated 
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the people of the country he passed through, 
but found that Nimr had taken himself off 
with many of his people to a safe place. 

“The defterdar amused himself for a time 
by maiming some, killing others, and send- 
ing the best-looking of the young people off 
to Egypt for slaves. Among other atrocities 
he collected nearly the whole population of 
a village into a sort of penfold, and having 
packed them well with combustibles, burnt 
them alive. Nimr and his people fled first 
to Hallenga, then to the Hamran, thence to 
Soufy, afterwards to Gellabat, and at last 
settled down in their present situation.” —p. 
361-363. 


On their arrival they were hospita- 
bly received by Immer, the Mek’s eldest 
son, and shown to the guest’s lodging 
attached to his dwelling. This was 
furnished with the simple comforts of 
an Arab’s tent—rough stretchers, tan- 
ned hides, a large blazing fire in the 
centre, a heap of wood, and a jar of 
water; but cold, wet, weary, and half- 
starved, as they were, we can well be- 
lieve that they entered it, as Mr. Par- 
kyns affirms they did, with more of 
satisfaction than ever a traveller in 
England experienced on approaching 
a first-rate hotel. Immer, to whom 
Mr. Parkyns brought a communica- 
tion from his brother in Cafta, wel- 
comed them with genuine kindness, 
Coffee was brought in, with a few 
cakes, and some grilled bones, which 
he tasted with them. This, however, 
was a form, and not the substantial 
meal, about which they were all at the 
moment somewhat solicitous. That 
followed, as the Prince retired, and 
was borne on the heads of three dark 
slave girls, One of them carried a 
bowl of new milk, enough for ten 
persons. ‘She presented it to me,” 
says Mr. Parkyns, with grateful re- 
collection. “I tasted it; i¢ was nectar, 
and she was Hebe! But no juice of 
the treacherous vine was ever half so 
sweet as that milk; and as for Hebe, 
I think she ought to consider herself 
highly flattered, that even for a mo- 
ment I should have mistaken such a 
beauty for her.” These slaves, we 
are told, are, like many girls of their 
country, models of form; but Mr. Par- 
kyns, as he is compelled to own, cast 
his impassioned glance — not on these 
beauties, all faultless as they were — 
but on the food they carried. One had 
a wooden bowl, containing a pile of 
*¢ rahiff,” or cakes of millet and wheat, 
but little thicker than paper. There 
was also  melab,” the standing dish 
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of Nubia, composed of many ingre- 
dients, of which meat dried and pound- 
ed is one, but the principal is ‘* bamya,” 
a mucilagenous pod, well known in 
Nubia and Egypt. Our party supped, 
lay down to rest, and slept soundly. 
Next morning they rose truly refresh- 
ed, and prepared to make their visit 
to the Mek. ‘Their interview with this 
remarkable man is thus described :— 


“ We found him seated on a mat, near the 
entrance, twiddling a rosary for a passetemps, 
I was disappointed in his appearance: judg- 
ing from all that I had heard of his deeds 
and character, I expected a physiognomy 
something like that of the repentant gentle- 
man in ‘ Paradise and the Peri ’:— 

“* Sullenly flerce—a mixture dire, 
Like thunJer-clouds, of gloom and fire! 
In which the Peri’s eyes could read 
Dark tales of many a ruthless deed ; 
The ruin’d maid—the shrine profaned 


Vaths broken —and the threshold stain'd 
With blood of guests.’ 


“ But Nimr was not at all like that gentle- 
man—oh, dear, no! Murderer, outlaw, as 
he is called, and brigand (as I suspect he 
is, after an honourable fashion), ‘ the Leo- 
pard’ appeared to us in the shape ofa good- 
natured looking old granddad, with a bald 
pate and comfortable rotundity. He is very 
fair, being but little darker than an Egyp- 
tian, and has a most benevolent expression 
of countenance, over which, however, one 
may occasionally detect the passage of a 
cloud, probably occasioned by the loss of his 
eyesight or of his home. He received us 
with much kindness of manner; coffee and 
bread were handed round, and I remained 
for some time chatting with him. The bread 
was in small cakes, half-an-inch thick, call- 
ed ‘ gourusa,’ which were broken into small 
pieces, and a morsel given to each person 
present. This was the repetition of the hos- 
pitable custom I have before alluded to. To 
have eaten bread and salt together, is an 
expression in Arabia tantamount to being 
friends; and no man need fear treachery on 
the part of a true Arab who has thus offer- 
ed him these tokens of welcome, The poor 
old chief seemed to feel deeply the false cha- 
racter he bore among people who were un- 
acquainted with him, and once or twice al- 
luded to it rather bitterly, asking me how I 
had dared to thrust myself into the Leo- 
pard’s den, or trust my life and property to 
the hands of such a set of villains as himself 
and people. I, of course, replied in a suit- 
able manner, that it could be only a fool 
who would believe that treachery or crime 
could exist in the heart of a man who would 
sacrifice himself, as he had done, for the 
good of his country, In reply to his ques- 


tion, as to what was my motive for visiting 
him, I told him the truth, that it was pure 
curiosity ; that I was a man who, from my 
boyhood, had wandered in various parts of 
the world for the sake of seeing all that was 
worth seeing, and gaining experience ; that 
having heard tell of him and his story far 
and wide, I bad longed to see him, and make 
friends with him. He appeared in deep 
thought during the whole conversation, only 
putting his questions, and muttering in an 
absent manner, ‘You are right, you are 
right,’ to each of my replies. He asked me 
how he was to know that I was not a Turk- 
ish spy. I answered that I had never thought 
of that matter at all; and, moreover, that I 
expected the Turks could easily enough find 
a dark man to send in that capacity, ifthey 
wanted one, without risking a white. He 
very civilly told me that my voice was 
enough for him, it being that of an honest 
man, I held my tongue, though I own to feel- 
ing that this was but a poor compliment, 
for, from a bit of a cold I had caught, its 
honest tone was not at all common to me, 
being the effect of hoarseness. Immer, who 
was present, also was good enough to say 
that he would vouch for me with his life, 
though he had only just made my acquaint- 
ance.”—pp. 370-371. 


As they retired, the old man said, in 
an almost affecting tone, ‘* You'll tell 
the world that, after all, you did not 
find us so very bad as some men 
think.” 

Nimr is safe in his present home. A 
Turco-Egyptian force could not, with- 
out extreme difliculty and great ex- 
ry. cross the desert, from Soufi to 

fai Gova; and evenif they succeeded 
in doing so, they would only find that 
he and his people had flown long be- 
fore their arrival. Nimr has true 
friends all over the Bellad es Soudan,* 
or country of the blacks; and on the 
first indication of a hostile movement, 
a courier, well mounted on their fleet- 
est dromedary, would be sent over to 
him, who would travel much faster in 
one day than an army could in six. 

Our traveller rested here for some 
ten days, and was much pressed to stay 
until after the rainy season, and in the 
interval to consider whether he would 
not live with them altogether. Immer 
thought to tempt him by saying that 
he should have the prettiest girl in the 
tribe for his wife; but Mr. Parkyns 
assures us that the hobby which might 
have carried him was of a different 
stamp. He had wild schemes of con- 


* The Arabic name by which the provinces of Upper Nubia, Sennar, Kordofan, &c., are 


always called. 
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uering the Baza, who infest the fron- 
tiers of Tigré, and making himself 
chief of their country; and thought 
that by residing alternately among the 
Abyssinians of ‘Tigré and Nimr’s peo- 
ple, he might eventually gain an influ- 
ence with both. He would have had no 
difficulty in obtaining the government 
in Abyssinia, for which, as mentioned 
in our former notice, he had been en- 
treating before leaving the country ; 
and being now secure of Immer’s friend- 
ship, they might act together, one on 
each side of the hated tribe. ‘Thus, 
with the aid of European ideas, wea- 
pons, and dollars, it seemed by no 
means impracticable to do a good deal, 
and rapidly, in these districts — the 
more especialiy, as by proper diplo- 
macy, he might reasonably count on 
the support of the Abyssinians, on one 
hand, and of the Turco-Egyptian go- 
vernment, on the other. These visions 
of dominion, however, all gave way 
before the nearer charms of crossing 
the desert in the rainy season, and 
completing his present journey. Im- 
mer had him supplied with the mules 
and camels he required, and sent with 
him an experienced guide, who would 


also make him known to the leaders of 


such tribes as he might meet. In 
the district through which they first 
passed, the whole population, old and 
young, appeared to have suffered from 
ague, which at this time of the year is 
prevalent in low situations. As they 
got on, their way lay between Scylla 
and Charybdis, as Mr. Parkyns says— 
that is, between tribes who were both 
hostile, and the guide directed them 
to walk as much as possible, with 
their guns ready for use. The walk- 
ing was often imperative, from the na- 
ture of the ground, for they had to 
pass at times through dense jungles— 
at times over bogs, which took the 
mules up to their knees, even without 
their riders. They met with a good deal 
of game, herds of buffaloes, many ante- 
lopes, and a number of giraffes, whose 
long necks, as Mr. Parkyns tells us, act- 
ing as observatories, gave them notice 
of theirapproach. Next day the ground 
was clearer, and more firm than before; 
and they were riding along very com- 
fortably, when all of a sudden the mule 
on which Mr. Parkyns was mounted 
snorted loudly, and shied back so ab- 
ruptly that he was nearly unseated, 
and the contents of his newly-filled 
pipe were scattered to the ground. 
At the same moment one of his men 


cried out, “The lions!— there they 


go!"— 


“T scrambled up the camel’s side, in order 
to get a peep at them over the tops of the 
bushes through which we were passing, at 
the same time calling fora gun. The lions, 
sure enough, were scampering, or rather 
bounding off, with their tails out at full 
length; I should think they must have 
covered thirty feet or more in each spring. 
I saw three — two full grown and a smaller 
one; but some of the people said they saw 
four. As for guns, I am ashamed to say 
that none were forthcoming. My own was 
loaded with small shot, and my rifle and the 
other gun were secured to the camel-saddles 
by my careful servants, who had tied them 
with many knots, lest they should fall off. 
I started soon after in chase of a herd of 
about forty girafies, but the country being 
open, and [ on foot, I fatigued myself to no 
purpose, running after them for more than 
two hours, without ever being able to get 
within reasonable shooting distance. They 
are very wary after having once seen a pur- 
suer, and on his second approach shamble off 
almost before he can see them. Their gait is 
the most awkward-looking of any animal that 
I know, being something between the up-and- 
down movement of a rocking-horse and the 
waddle of a Greenwich pensioner on two 
wooden legs; nevertheless, they get over the 
ground at a great pace.”—pp. 383, 384. 


Returning from this pursuit, Mr. 
Parkyns found his party waiting for 
him a few miles ahead, and learned 
that, while he was away, they had seen 
another large herd of giraffes, and some 
ostriches. A night or two after this, 
while he was keeping watch, he was 
disturbed from his musings by a dis- 
tant noise like a short growl, which, in 
a moment, was repeated, but more dis- 
tinctly. As he was deliberating whe- 
ther to rouse his party or wait, a tre- 
mendous roar, quite close to them, 
awoke some of them. The mules were 
in a pitiable state of fright, so they 
tied them and the camels close to the 
fire. The lion kept them on the alert 
till morning, and though with his roar, 
and the snorting and plunging of the 
animals, there was, as Mr. Parkyns says, 
noise enough to awake a log of wood, 
several of their party slept through all ; 
and two of them being distinguished 
snorers, maintained their loud duet 
with amusing perseverance. The 
guide coolly said that it was always 
well to have such fellows in a camp, as, 
if a lion took any one, he was sure to 
select the man who snored loudest. 
In these countries it seems that the 
people, as well as the lions, have a 
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marked dislike tosnoring ; it diminishes 
the valueof aslave, and, in some places, 
a person who has purchased one with- 
out being apprised of the defect has 
the option of returning him. 

As they pursued their route they 
were often distressed from the want of 
water. At times, when they had 
reached a long-looked-for pool, they 
had very unsatisfactory evidence that 
their four-footed friends, giraffes and 
buffaloes, or a rhinoceros, had been 
there before them. At other times, 
and frequently, they had to drink the 
stagnant rain-water out of a horn, 
with a doubled cloth over the mouth, 
** sucking” it,as Mr. Parkyns says, and 
being obliged to take off the strainer 
every three or four moutifuls, in order 
to clear it of the coating of mud which 
adhered to it. 

At length they reached the river 
Taccazy, here called the Seylit, and 
often, as in our maps, the Bahr el 
Hamran, or river of the Hamran, from 
an Arab tribe which haunts its shores. 
They followed its course for a conside- 
rable time, and then cutting across the 
angle formed by its junction with the 
Atbara, they halted on the bank of that 
river, opposite to the village of Soufi, 
After the junction of the ‘Taccazy, or 
Bahr el Hamran with the Atbara, their 
united streams are called by the latter 
name until they fall into the Nile, near 
Berber. ‘They crossed the river at 
Soufi, on an “angareb,” or native 
couch, supported by goat-skins, and 
aided by swimmers. It was a tedious 
and fatiguing business, as the current 
was strong; but there were none of 
those eddies and whirlpools which had 
caused them so much trouble in other 
places, and just at Soufi there are no 
crocodiles, although above and below 
it the river is fullof them. This, Mr. 
Parkyns conceives, is probably owing 
to the rocks and rapids which are be- 
low the village. These animals, so 
common in the rivers of Abyssinia and 
Nubia, are not, it seems, found in 
Lower Egypt, the climate, as is sup- 
posed, not suiting them. Having 
crossed the Taccazy, or Bahr el Ham- 
ran, at Soufi, Mr. Parkyns was now 
out of Abyssinia ; but he had still a 
long journey to accomplish before he 
could reach the Blue Nile. 

The inhabitants of Soufi are mostly 
Jalyne, who fled with Nimr, from 
Shendy, and afterwards settled here, 
with the permission of the Egyptian 
Government, who limited their taxa- 


tion to an annual payment of thirty 
viastres, that is, about six shillings a 
1ousehold. This appears to be a great 
deal for such poor people to pay, yet itis 
spoken of as moderate, and we are told 
that more would probably be extorted 
only that any attemptof the kind would 
surely drive them across the Atbara, 
once more to join their own Mek. 

The country about the Syltite, as the 
Taccazy is here called, is inhabited, 
as we have said, by the Hamran, a sub- 
tribe of the Bisharin, who, with all the 
Bedouins east of the Nile, from these 
parts, and Massawé4 on the Red Sea, as 
far as the middle of Upper Egypt, are 
of the same stock, and speak the same 
language. ‘The rest of the country to- 
wards the Blue Nile and Sennar, is oc- 
cupied by the Davainas, Shoukouseyas, 
and afew Jalyne. These inhabit the in- 
land parts, and though many of them live 
in houses, are still considered as Be. 
douins. ‘The banks of the Nile, it ap- 
pears, are occupied by a different set 
of people, who are of various castes 
and races, but are not classed into 
tribes, like those we have mentioned. 
At Soufi they were detained three days, 
having found a difficulty in making out 
camels to take them on to Cattarif, 
their next station. The people do not 
like to let their camels go a journey at 
this season, both on account of the 
deep mud, and because of a fly 
which, at this time of the year, plagues 
the animals tosuch a degree as often 
to cause their death. 

The way to Cattarif lay across a 
dark monotonous flat, without an un- 
dulation or a single tree; but they 
were told that when they arrived they 
would get anything at Cattarif as good 
as at Cairo. ‘They found the place but 
a village, and though the market co- 
vered a considerable extent of ground, 
and the articles offered for sale were 
in greater quantity than they had be- 
fore met with, yet they were of much 
the same description. Pepper (black 
and red), garlic, onions, common glass 
beads, cotton clothes, spices, and 
*‘kohl” (antimony), for the women’s 
eyes, were the principal commodities, 
Our author commemorates thathe here, 
for the first time, made his dinner of 
camel’s meat, and liked it exceedingly. 
Having often eaten it during the three 
years that followed, he conceives him- 
self entitled to say that it is about the 
best meat he knows. Astocamel’s milk, 
he clearly prefers it to that of any other 
animal, although he is awarethat many 
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white men can’t bear it. ‘This is worth 
mentioning, at the same time Mr. 
Parkyns is so peculiar in his likings 
that his authority must be cited with 
reserve. 

As they journeyed on, every mem- 
ber of the party, except our author, 
suffered more or less from fever or ague, 
and in consequence of this, they were 
sometimes compelled to halt before 
they had made much way. On one such 
occasion they were well received at 
a small village, and lodged in the 
mosque. ‘The inhabitants were “ 'Te- 
nigas,” or schismatics, and have a 
peculiar mode of clapping their hands 
when chanting their litanies. Here 
they give no offence, but some of them 
who went to Darfour were tried 
before a council, and their chanting 
being pronounced a dangerous inno- 
vation, several were expelled the coun- 
try, and the others are supposed to 
have been put to death. 

Having passed the long and dreary 
flats, they came to a small range of 
rocky hills, called ‘* Jebel Attash,” or 
«the Mountain of Thirst,” and crossing 
it, met, in the plains on the other 
side, with a large camp of Beggara 
Arabs. ‘These are Bedouins, who, it 
seems, are so called from their devoting 
themselves entirely to pasturing vast 
herds of horned cattle. ‘They traverse 
long distances in search of grass, but 
their proper country is on the west 
shore of the White Nile, above Kor- 
dofan. A man among these, will some- 
times own from one to two thousand 
head of cattle. The oxen are used 
both as beasts of burden and for rid- 
ing, and, when broken in for the latter 
purpose, get over the ground well at 
an easy amble. When the tribe move 
on, some of these animals are laden 
with the baggage, others carry the 
women and children, and the proces- 
sion forms, as we can well conceive, a 
picturesque appearance. The Bag- 
gara, we are told, never think of 
cultivating the ground, living almost 
exclusively on meat and milk, espe- 
cially the southern tribes, among whom 
Mr. Parkyns assures us, that he has 
met men upwards of sixty years old, 
who had never tasted corn in any 
shape. This is the first instance we 
have met with in all this journey, of a 
prosperous Arab tribe ; but we rejoice 
to say that it is not the only one ; not 
long afterwards, our traveller, weary 
and wayworn, stopped towards evening 
at a Bedouin camp. The picture it pre- 
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sents of peace, plenty, simple hospi- 
tality, and happy industry, 1s at once 
so engaging and so graphic, that we 
gladly give it at full length; the more 
so, as we have hardly yet done justice 
to our author, by showing that he can 
view a scene with an artist’s eye, and 
sketch it with a master-hand :— 


“We arrived hot and fatigued after a 
long day’s journey, just as the sun was set- 
ting. No one but the women and children, 
and a few infirm old men, were in the vil- 
lage, the greater part of the male population 
being out in the desert with the flocks and 
herds. We looked out for the largest and 
best hut, near which might be a convenient 
space for tethering the animals. As we 
passed between the rows of huts no one stared 
at us or made any remarks, but gave a cheer- 
ful and kindly answer to our salutation. 
Neither the mistress of the house we selected, 
nor an old man who sat at its door, nor any of 
the neighbours, seemed even surprised at our 
having come thus uninvited, but welcomed 
us at once, and while we were ‘nakhing’ and 
unloading our camels, busied themselves, 
some in preparing refreshments, others in col- 
lecting stretchers and mats for our beds; the 
neighbours volunteering their assistance and 
the loan of their furniture. As soon as we 
were seated, two or three patriarchs came to 
us, and, sitting by us, renewed their expres- 
sions of welcome. ‘ Abrey’ and water sweet- 
ened with honey, sour milk, and sundry other 
cooling beverages, were brought in large cala- 
bashes by the children of the house. The 
old gentlemen took them, and, after tasting 
them, handed them to us, with ‘ Ah! this is 
nice and cool, you must needs be parched; 
drink, and moisten your lips.’ Good old 
creatures! they seemed as if every gulp we 
took gave them as much satisfaction as it did 
the drinker. As a matter of course pipes 
were lighted, and, while enjoying that greatest 
of all luxuries to a tired man, we had time 
to look about us. I wish I could describe the 
scene,—that soft doubtful twilight that, for 
a single instant, separates the glories of a tro- 
pical day from the beauties of the night, and 
which seems to be the signal for all nature to 
be hushed — not as with us, gradually and 
imperceptibly, but at once. After a few 
minutes— 


‘6 A dewy freshness fills the silent air, 
No mist obscures, nor cloud, nor speck, nor stain, 
Breaks the serene of heaven : 
In full-orb'd glory, yonder moon divine 
Rolls through the dark blue depths.’ 


“In the camp innumerable fires were 
blazing, one or two before each dwelling ; 
over these were grouped the young women 
ofthe tribe busily preparing for the return 
of their hungry fathers and brethren. You 
might have gone the round of the whole lot 
and not have found one absolutely ‘ plain,’ 
scarcely one in ten that was not absolutely 
pretty. Their forms were exquisite, and 
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neither constrained by dress nor rendered 
ugly by fashion, but clothed in the light and 
elegant costume of innocence and a few 
shreds of leather and placed by nature in 
positions that would delight an academician, 
and drive a ballet-dancer mad from jealousy. 
Should any of my readers wish to paint the 
scene, they must not forget plenty of strong 
lights and shades from the fires, and if they 
can manage to introduce a distant barking 
of dogs, lowing of cattle, and bleating of 
sheep, it would greatly add to the truth as 
well as the interest of the picture. In a 
short time a stately herd of camels ap- 
peared leading the way for a multitude of 
smaller fry. The silence of the camp was, 
for a moment, relieved by the interchange of 
affectionate greetings between the men and 
their families. Then, after our host had 
welcomed us, and inquired if his people had 
treated us properly during his absence, sup- 
per for man and beast was supplied in pro- 
fusion. The people of the house, and many 
of the neighbours, joining us, and the other 
families forming in knots near their dwell- 
ings, gave our evening meal the ap- 
pearance of a great picnic party. After a 
little quiet friendly chat over sundry bowls 
of new milk, the stillness gradually returned 
to the camp, as its inmates dropped off one 
by one into the land of dreams.”—p. 413, 416. 


Our readers may not agree with 
Mr. Parkyns, but they will not be 
surprised to hear, that having, as he 
says, seen many different races of men, 
and tried their modes of life, he is per- 
suaded, ‘that no civilised man enjoys 
half the happiness, either “of mind or 
body, that falls to the lot of the desert 
Arab.” 

It was now moonlight, and adopting 
the plan of travelling by night, they 
were surprised to find with what ra- 

idity they got over the ground. 
Jalting before dawn to rest, they 
were in a few minutes all asleep, — 
all, for the man whose duty it was to 
watch forgot it, and joined the rest. 
Soon they were awakened, by a shout- 
ing from some little distance off, ask- 
ing, ‘* Who are you?” ‘** Travellers,” 
** Men or women?” ‘* Men.” ‘ Then 
you ought to be ashamed of your- 
selves! Are you all so weak or drowsy, 
that you cannot look out for your lives 
and property in such a place as this? 
Had we been aught but honest men, 
we could have cut your throats like 
so many sheep.” After this salutary 
warning, the speakers moved on, and 
as they got a little into the fire-light, it 
could be seen that their party consisted 
of eleven camels,carrying two meneach, 
with some people on foot. They took 
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them to be Moorish soldiers, as it 
proved they were. 

Next night hey pursued the same 
mode of travelling, but, no doubt, with 
better discipline. Starting at dawn of 
day, they saw glittering in the morning 
sun, the whitewashed mosques and 
square-made houses of Abou-Kharaz, 
on the Blue Nile, the goal and object 
of their journey. It was then but 
two miles off; that distance passed, 
they entered the town, the strange 
figure of Mr. Parkyns moving the 
wonder of some Turco-Egyptian sol- 
diers, who were collected about the 
coffee-houses. Alighting at the house 
of a native sheikh, they found there 
the rest and refreshment they needed. 
Our author had now the satisfaction of 
reflecting, thathe had accomplished his 
arduous undertaking — that he was the 
first European who had tried this route, 
which — hard-earned immortality! — 
will be for ever marked as his, in the 
future charts of Abyssinia. So many 
were the perils of the way, and, what 
most persons will think worse, so great 
its miseries, that it will be long, we 
rather think, before any one who 
reads his book, will at all desire to 
follow him. It is always, however, a 
positive achievement to fix the geo- 
graphy of unknown countries, and 
especially to ascertain the condition of 
man, in regions which are at once re- 
mote and diflicult of access. This 
last consideration had, probably, a 
pereer interest for Mr. Parkyns, as 

e appears never to have wholly given 
up the intention of returning and play- 
ing the part of Chief in the high lands 
of Tigre, in which event the infor- 
mation he had acquired, and the friends 
he made in his present journey, might 
prove of the utmost importance. 

After waiting at Abou-Kharaz a 
few days for a boat, Mr. Parkyns em- 
barked on the Blue Nile for Khar- 
toum, the capital of Upper Nubia. 
The river-sides are described as at 
times flat and dull, at others diver. 
sified with acacia woods, cultivated 
ground, palms, saggias, and villages. 

The Blue Nile, called also the Nile 
of Abyssinia, and the Bahr-el-Azrek, or 
Blue River, rises in the Galla country, 
south of Abyssinia, about seventy-three 
miles west of Sokka the capital of 
Enarca. After a spiral course, it 
takes a north-westerly direction, and 
joins the White, or true Nile at 
Khartoum. The most celebrated of 
the many tributaries of the Blue River 
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is the Abai, the Nile of Bruce. This 
rises in a swampy meadow near Mount 
Giesk, in the district of Sakkata, when, 
after making an extensive circuit, and 
receiving some affluents, it falls into 
the Blue Nile in about 11° north lati- 
tude. It is remarkable, that most of 
the affluents of the Nile take, at first, 
this spiral course, usually rounding 
insulated mountain masses, and then 
returning upon themselves at a short 
distance from their sources; and Dr. 
Beke* conceives it highly probable that 
the head stream of the White River, 
or true Nile, takes a like spiral course 
round a lofty mountain mass, similar 
to the snow-clad mountains of Samien 
and Kaffa. 

The Bahr-el-Abiad, or White River, 
which is the true Nile, is supposed to 
have its source in the mountainous 
edge of that table-land, which, separat- 
ing the northern from the southern 
deserts, is the main water-shed of 
Africa. No traveller has ever ascended 
this river above 4° 42’ 42” north lati- 
tude, where a ledge of. gneis crossing 
it, barred the progress of the several 
expeditions of discovery sent out by the 
Viceroy of Egypt, and which were ac- 
companied by Werne.t ‘The natives 
say that it rises under the name of 
the Tubiri, at no great distance from 
the sea, in the country of Mono Moezi, 
which is a continuation of the elevated 
plateau of Abyssinia, lying to the 
north of the great Lake Zambege, or 
Nyassa. ‘They add, that it flows from 
the lake itself. At all events, it seems 
that it has its origin in the mountain- 
ous or hilly district of Mono Moezi, a 
word which is said to signify the moon, 
in all the languages of this part of 
Africa. This coincides with the early 
accounts collected by Ptolemy, who 
ascribes the source of the Nile to the 
ogeg oiknves, OY Mountain of the moon, 
Mr. Cooley, who has paid a great 
deal of attention to the geography of 
Africa, and whose observations are 
consequently entitled to great respect, 
remarks that in the language of the 
principal tribe of this district, the word 
moon is written ‘*meze” not ‘ mo- 
neze,” and that the word ‘‘ mono,” 
‘* muna,” or ‘*muene,” implies sove- 
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reign, and hence that the King of Por- 
tugal is known accross the Continent 
as **Muene Puto;” the latter word 
being the name of the territory “ Por- 
tugal.”t Mr. Cooley insists that this 
people have no idea of any connexion 
between the Mono-moezi,” or as he 
writes it, ‘“* Moenemoéze,” and the 
moon, and calls that the ‘lunatic sys- 
tem.”§ Setting aside the philology of 
the matter, Mr. Cooley, notwithstand- 
ing, both confirms the old statements 
that there is a country of the Mono. 
moezi, and also gives us a great deal 
of curious and well-authenticated in- 
formation about it. The most inte- 
resting circumstance connected with 
the recent accounts of these moun- 
tains of the moon is, that there is 
good reason to believe that they 
have been seen by Mr. Rebmann in 
1848, and again by Mr. Krapft in 
1849. ‘These gentlemen, who are both 
Church Missionaries, and we may add, 
very experienced travellers, saw within 
that vague district, called by geogra- 
phers the souree-territory of the Nile, 
and in the neighbourhood of its best- 
marked point, the Lake of Nyassa, 
snow-clad mountains ; and from one of 
these, “* Kenia,’’ Mr. Krapft says, there 
issues water, running north towards 
the basin of the White Nile. These 
main facts agree very strikingly with 
the native accounts, and the traditions 
we have cited. Mr. Cooley, with 
whose views they are at variance, tries 
hard to impugn them, but, in our judg- 
ment, without success. Their state- 
ments, that they saw these mountains, 
are precise, and cannot be contro- 
verted except by impeaching their 
veracity. We are unable at present 
to pursue this discussion, but refer 
such of our readers as may take an 
interest in it, to the pages of the 
‘Church Missionary Intelligencer,” 
and to those of Mr. Cooley’s work on 
“Inner Africa” (pp. 91, 92, 101, 
102), where extracts are given from 
the papers of Messrs. Rebmann and 
Krapft, which of the mselvessufficiently 
show the nature of their adventurous 
and important journeys. Mr. Cooley, 
we are persuaded, is too sincere an en- 
thusiast on the subject of African geo- 


* “ Beke on the A ffluents of the Nile,” and Mrs. Somerville’s “ Physical Geography,” vol. i. 
p. 376. 


tT Expedition to discover the Sources of the White Nile in 1840-1841.” 


dinand Werne. 2 vols. 


Bentley, London. 1849, 
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; Cooley’s “‘ Inner Africa Laid Open,” p. 64. 


Ibid, p, 65. 
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graphy willingly to undervalue either 
their difficulties or their importance. 
He expressly says, that “ the countries 
thus explored to the south and west 
are new to geography, and highly in- 
teresting.” He only wishes to melt 
the snow, and lower the altitude of 
the mountain range, and thus show 
that it cannot be the water-shed of the 
Nile. The question of snow or no snow, 
on which the whole matter rests, must, 
as it comes before the public, be de- 
cided by testimony. Mr. Rebmann 
says, that he saw the lofty Kilima 
Njaro, one of the summits of a moun. 
tain range ‘‘ corered with eternal 
snow.” Mr. Krapft, in his account 
of asubsequent journey, states that he 
saw, even from a great distance, the 
same ‘snow-capped mountain ;” add- 
ing that it ‘*towered over the high 
mountains Bura and Ndara, which 
fact clearly shows, that the height of 
Kilima Njaro must be such as to reach 
the snowy region.” A few days after- 
wards, when much nearer, he states : 
«¢ When the sky was clear to the west- 
ward I saw the whole range of Jagga 
very distinctly. The mountain Kili- 
ma Njaroseemed to be distant only four 
or five days’ journey. I saw its dome- 
like head glittering from a matter of 
transparent whiteness,” On another 
occasion, and from a different quarter 
of this country, Mr. Krapft was shown 
a snow-clad summit, which he was told 
was higher than Kilimanjaro, and was 
called Kenia. These were not insu- 
lated mountain masses rising abruptly 
from plains, but mountain ranges, seen 
from summits which were themselves 
high, or from elevated valleys. We 
may add, that the name of the district 
from which these mountains are seen 
is ** Chagga,” or “ Jagga,” which, it 
appears, means ‘‘mountain,” or ‘‘moun- 
tain country.” ‘The single fact, how- 
ever, of the existence of perpetual 
show on a mountain range under the 
equator, is conclusive as to its great 
elevation. Mr. Cooley’s preposessions 
appear to have been aguinst the oc- 
currence of a high mountain range in 
this direction ; and hence, perhaps, 
the pugnacity with which he meets 
almost every fact brought forward by 
the missionaries. These discussions 
are not, indeed, without their interest 
to geographers, and the general 
reader will find in the ** Inner Africa” 
sufficient account of the exploratory 
voyages of Messrs. Rebmann and 


Krapft. 


After this excursus on the source- 
territory of the Nile, we return to our 
friend Mr, Parkyns boating it on the 
Blue River to Khartoum. That river 
makes a bend to join the White Nile 
at the city, and as they neared the 
turn, visions of the Golden Horn, at 
Constantinople, rose in the traveller's 
mind, Warehouses and cottages, built 
of brown mud, were, however, all he 
saw. ‘These were the suburbs; but, 
after passing through tortuous alleys, 
little more than a yard wide, they en- 
tered streets broad and straight enough, 
but with little of the appearance of a 
town, being enclosed by long mud 
walls, and wholly unpaved. Such is 
about the amount of all Mr. Parkyns 
tells us of Khartoum. Dr. Lepsius 
writes the name ‘¢ Chartam,” and says 
that it signifies ‘elephant’s trunk,” 
and has been applied from the narrow 
tongue of land between the two Niles, 
on which the city stands. He adds, 
that it is a new city, and that the houses 
are built of burnt brick. Mr. Parkyns’s 
recollections of Khartoumare not likely 
to be of acheerful character. He was 
confined there for five months by fever. 
When he had recovered, and found his 
purse replenished by remittances, he 
did not take the easy course of coming 
by Cairo home, but with unsated spirit 
set out on new travels through Nubia 
and Kordofan. ‘These are to form the 
subject of another work if the present 
one is well received. The condition, 
we are happy to believe, has been al- 
ready performed, and we venture to 
suggest that, in the forthcoming vo- 
lumes, greater attention may be given 
to dates than has been shown in the 
* Life in Abyssinia.” If, from the 
loss of the original journal, he cannot 
precisely recollect a date, he may suf- 
ficiently approximate it. This want of 
dates is the only defect in his narrative 
of the adventurous journey we have 
been describing. From the beginning 
to the end of it, there is but a single 
date, and that not over precise. He 
started from Adoua, in Tigré, ‘* late in 
June (I will not be sure if it was not 
the first week in July), 1845;” but 
the period of his arrival at any given 
place afterwards, or of the conclusion 
of his travel at Khartoum, is altogether 
matter of calculation and research. 
We guess that it was the end of August 
when he reached that city, and can- 
not be far out; still it would be more 
satisfactory to have the date assigned. 

Dr. Lepsius, of whose work we 
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shall now speak more particularly, was 
placed at the head of a scientific expe- 
dition, sent out in 1842, by the King 
of Prussia, to make researches and col- 
lections in the valley of the Nile and 
the peninsula of Sinai. It remained 
abroad three years, and its results are 
to appear in a great work on “ The 
Monuments of Egypt and Ethiopia ;” 
but, in the meantime, are presented in 
the present volume, in a popular form. 
The book is formed from letters, almost 
as they were written, to men of emi- 
nence who took an interest in the ex- 
as such as Alexander Von Hum- 
»oldt, Bunsen, and Eichhorn; and, as 
may be expected from this circum- 
stance, as well as from the high charac- 
ters of the gentlemen engaged in the 
undertaking, it is an original and highly 
interesting work. Instead, however, 
of calling it ‘‘ Discoveries,” it would 
have been better named ‘‘ Uncoveries,” 
as the most novel of all its features is 
the excavating of tombs, and the deci- 
ohering of their inscriptions. The work 
is rendered from the German, and with 
a good deal of spirit, not into Eng- 
lish, exactly—but into a cognate dia- 
lect, which may be called Anglo-Ger- 
man. ‘This is just intelligible, and it 
is uncommon, but we rather think it 
will please a’student of the German, 
more than the simple reader who knows 
only his mother tongue. ‘Thus, at 
Cairo, he is made to say: “If I look 
upward from the street, I see on one 
side a prospect of magnificent mosques 
with their cupolas and slender mina- 
rete shooting into the air, withlongrows 
of generally carelessly-built, but now 
and then richly-ornamented houses, 
distinguished by artistically-carved lat- 
tices and elegant balconies; on the 
other side my view is bounded by green 
palm trees, or leaf-wealthy sycamores 
and acacias. In the far back-ground 
at last, beyond the level roofs and their 
green interruptions, there came forth 
in the Libyan horizon the far-lighting 
sister-pair of the two preat Pyramids, 
sunny amidst the fine ether, in sharp- 
ly-broken lines.” This is by no means 
bad description ; but it is hardly Eng- 
lish: and in like Homeric phrase, we 
are apprised of the prosaic fact, that, 
** In Thebes we stayed for twelve over- 
vich astonishing days.” 

Dr. Lepsius, who is a high authority 
on the subject of architecture, conceives 
that Egypt may claim the invention 
not only of the circular, but of the 
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pointed arch. The mosques at Cairo, 
together with some ancient remains in 
its neighbourhood, he thinks, establish 
this. Our extract is also another ex- 
ample of the Anglo-German fashion of 
the translation :— 


“The next day the mosques of the city 
were visited, which are partly considerable 
for their magnificence, and partly of interest 
in the history of medieval art, on account of 
the earliest specimen of the general applica- 
tion of the pointed arch. The questions 
touching this characteristic architectural 
branch of the so-called Gothic style, had em- 
ployed me so much some years ago, that I 
could not avoid pursuing the old traces; the 
pointed arch is found in the oldest mosques 
up to the ninth century. With the conquest 
of Sicily by the Arabs, this form of the arch 
was carried over to the island, where the 
next conquerors, the Normans, found it in the 
eleventh century, and were led to employ it 
much. To deny some historical connexion 
between the Norman pointed arch of Palermo 
and our northern style, appears to me to be 
impossible; the admission of such a con- 
nexion would certainly render it more difficult 
to explain of the spiradically, but not lawless- 
ly, used rows of pointed arches which occur 
in the cathedral of Naumburgh in the eleventh 
century, and at Memvoen already in the 
tenth. The theorists will not yet admit 
this; but I must await the confutation of 
the reason. The Nilomatic, on the island of 
Roda, which we visited after the mosques, 
also contains a row of pointed arches, which 
belong to the original building, going back 
to the ninth century, as the carefully-exa- 
mined Kufie inscriptions testify.” —Lepsius’s 
Egypt, pp. 55, 56. 


It is well known that the arch does 
not occur in any ancient example of 
Grecian architecture. The only seem- 
ing approach to it is in the ornament 
called ** The Lantern of Demosthenes,”’ 
at Athens. That, however, is only an 
arch in appearance, and being con- 
trived for ornament, attests their ig- 
norance of the true principle. It is 
also known that in the ruined cities of 
Yueatan, the architecture of which 
has in its aspect, although not in its 
details, a striking resemblance to the 
Egyptian, there is found an arch, the 
point of which was destroyed by plac- 
ing a beam across at the top. Dr. 
Lepsius saw near the pyramids a group 
of tombs, the single blocks of which 
exhibit the proper concentric mode of 
cutting. They belong, he says, to the 
twenty-sixth Manethorie dynasty of 
the Psammetici, i. e., in the seventh 
and sixth centuries s.c., and, there- 
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fore, are of about the same antiquity 
as the Clovea Marime and Carcu 
Mamertinus at Rome. Dr. Lepsius 
also found in his researches, tombs 
with vaults of Nile bricks, as old as 
the era of the pyramids. He con- 
ceives that the brick arch, where the 
single flat bricks are only concentrically 
placed by the aid of the trowel, does 
not exhibit a knowledge of the actual 
principle of the arch—that is, its sus- 
taining power ; and that before the date 
of the Psammetici there is no instance 
of an arch, but only of pseudo-arches, 
cut, as it were, in horizontal layers; 
but he maintains—and we agree with 
him—that when this brick arch is an- 
cient, there we may reasonably sup- 
pose that the next step was maide, 
that is, the concentric stone arch dis- 
covered. 

Lepsius made an excursion into the 
rich province of Faium, and by his 
own examinations confirmed the imn- 

ortant discovery of Linant, the late 

acha’s hydraulic engineer, in regard 
to the site and remains of that 
marvel of Egyptian antiquity, Lake 
Meris. It ought to be in this pro- 
vince, but there is only one lake there, 
the Birget el Zoon, lying near its re- 
motest boundary. This was accord- 
ingly fixed on, and visited as the true 
Lake Meris. It is, however, a natural 
lake, while the ancient celebrity of 
Lake Meris arose from the circum- 
stance of its being artificial, and of 
vast utility, being filled at the overflow 
of the Nile, and at low water running 
off by canal, on one side, towards the 
lands of Faium—on the other, water- 
ing the region of Memphis, and at the 
same time yielding a lucrative fishery. 

We are also told that the Labyrinth 
and the metropolis, Arsinz, now Me- 
dinet el Faium, were situated on its 
shores. The Birget el Zoon, the tra- 
ditional Meris of the antiquaries and 
showmen of Cairo, is devoid of all 
these marks. It is a natural lake, 
while Herodotus says, that the Meeris 
was artificial ; it has hardly a fish, and 
though the Nile, when high, flows into 
it, not a drop of its water flows out 
again, and the Labyrinth, and the site 
of Arsine, are far from its shores. 
Linant* discovered what Lepsius calls 
**mighty mile-long dams,” of solid 


construction, which form the boun- 
dary between the upper part of the 
basin of Faium and its more remote 
and less elevated portions. These, he 
says, were no doubt intended to re- 
strain an artificial lake, which, the dam 
having been broken through long since, 
became dry. These, he says, are the 
remains, and the site of the true 
Meris, and Dr. Lepsius having ex 
amined the localities, and seen, in ad- 
dition to what we have said, that its 
boundaries touch the Labyrinth and 
the borders of Arsinz, has no hesita- 
tion in corroborating his views. 

Before leaving this topic, we may 
remark, that the name Meeris affords 
one out of the many examples of the 
misapprehension of the Greeks. The 
Egyptians called the lake “* Phiom en 
meré,’’ or ** The Lake of the Nile- 
flood;” the Koptie word, signifying * in- 
undation.”” From this word mere, 
water, the Greeks made out a King 
Meris, who, they said, laid out the 
lake. ‘The province subsequently de- 
rived its present name Laium from 
the Koptic Phiom, which means ‘ The 
Lake.” 

The twelve ‘ over-rich astonish- 
ing days,” which the doctor passed at 
Thebes, are, to our mortification, the 
most barren in his book. He chiefly 
chronicles a feast kept in honour of 
his king, with flags, and song, and 
Rhenish wine, in that jewel of Egyp- 
tian buildings, the palace of the greatest 
of the Pharaohs, Kamsas Sisostris. 

At Phil, the sacred island so beau- 
tifully situated in the Nile, they made 
a discovery which has excited much 
attention. Lepsius, describing it in 
his dialect, says, that in the court of 
the temple of Isis he found “two 
somewhat word-rich bilingual — i. e., 
hieroglyphical and demotic decrees of 
the Egyptian priests, of which one con- 
tainsthe same text asthe Rosettastone.”’ 
The part of the Rosetta inscription 
which precedes the decree is wanting ; 
but, instead of it, there is a second re- 
lating to the same Ptolomeus Epi 
phanes; and in the commencement, 
the “ Fortress of Alexandria ” —i. e., 
the city of Alexandria—is mentioned, 
which, we aretold, isthe earliest instance 
of its being met with on any monument 
yet found. The last seven lines — all 


* “Memoire sur le Lac Meris.’’ Par Linant de Bellefonds, Inspecteur-General de Ponts 
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that Dr. Lepsius had compared up 
to the time of the publication of this 
work—correspond with the Rosetta in- 
scription, not only in the contents, but 
in the length of each particular line. 
These bilingual decrees both close, like 
that of the Rosetta stone, with the ex- 
pression of an intention of setting up 
the inscription in hieroglyphics, Demo- 
tic, and Greek. The Greek is yet 
wanting. 

On entering Nubia, Lepsius and his 
friends found that the Arabic, of which 
they had now learned a little, was of 
small service to them, the Nubians 
having a distinct language, differing 
from the Arabic in its primary ele- 
ments. ‘The Nubian, it seems, has no 
connexion in its construction or roots 
with the Semitic or Egyptian tongues, 
and apparently belongs to the origi- 
nal African stock. As in the Welch, 
the main body of the language is pe- 
culiar, while the words which desig- 
nate whatever exhibits progress are 
borrowed. Thus the Nubians, not 
being a commercial people, only count 
up to tweiity in their own language, 
and take the higher numbers from the 
Arabic. Their native animals have 
native names, but for houses and ships 
they use Arab terms. An examination 
of the Nubian language will be a great 
acquisition to philologists ; and we are 
glad to hear that a grammar and vo- 
cabulary of this tongue, and a transla- 
tion into it of the Gospel of St. Mark, 
are ready for publication. 

As they passed along the desert, 
they observed that the caravan road 
was easily found, even where the sand 
had covered anew every trace of it. It 
was too well marked by the skeletons of 
the camels; and Dr. Lepsius counted 
forty-one of them in a half-hour’s ride. 
Another feature of the desert, the phe- 
nomenon of the mirage, is thus referred 
to:— 


“We saw the most beautiful mirages very 
early in the day. Théy most minutely re- 
semble seas and lakes, in which mountains, 
rocks, and everything in their vicinity are 
reflected like in the clearest water. They 
form a remarkable contrast with the staring 
dry desert, and have probably deceived 
many a poor wanderer, as the legend goes. 
If one be not aware that no water is there, 
it is quite impossible to distinguish the ap- 
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pearance from the reality. A few days ago, 
I felt quite sure that I perceived an over- 
flowing of the Nile, or a branch near El 
Michéreff, and rode towards it, but only 
found Bahr Sheitan, ‘Satan water,’ as the 
Arabs call it."—Lepsius on Egypt, p. 147. 


On arriving at Khartoum, or, as it 
is written in this work, ‘* Chartum,” 
Dr. Lepsius remarked that the water- 
mass of the White Nile is greater than 
that of the Blue, and retains its direc- 
tion after their union, so that the latter 
is fairly looked upon as the tributary. 
They may be distinguished long after 
their junction. ‘The water of the 
White Nile is clearly paler than that of 
the Blue, and tastes less agreeably, 
poy owing to its passing through 
akes in the upper countries, whose 
standing waters render it impure. 

The most important, perhaps, of the 
discoveries of Lepsius, in connexion 
with the Nile, is that of a number of 
short, rock inscriptions, found near the 
temple of Semneh, beyond the cataract 
of Kalfa. ‘These give the highest Nile 
level for a series of years, under the 
grace of Amenemha Iil. (the 

[eris of the Greeks) and his imme- 
diate successors; and prove that the 
river rose, four thousand years ago, 
nearly twenty-four feet higher than at 
present ; and, consequently, must have 
caused quite different proportions of 
inundation and soil for both the upper 
and lower countries. 

Such of our readers as are skilled in 
Egyptian lore, may know that Anubis, 
or Sirius, the dog-star, was worshipped 
for its supposed influence on the rising 
ofthe Nile. Their calender commenced 
when the heliacal rising of this star 
coincided with the summer solstice, the 
time at which the river began to swell 
at Cairo. This coincidence made its 
nearest approach to accuracy 3,291 
years before the Christian era ; and as 
the rising of the Nile still takes place 
exactly at the same period, it follows 
that the heat and rains in Upper Ethi- 
opia have not varied for 5,000 years.* 
We may add, that in the time of Hip- 
ne the summer solstice was in 

eo, and that it was probably at that 
time that fountains from the mouths of 
lions of basalt and granite were adopted 
as emblematical of the overflowing of 
the Nile. 





* This is the calculation of Champollion, and Mrs. Somerville’s “ Physical Geography.”— 
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Our skimmings of the pages of Lep- _ey’s work is, that it takes us across 
sius may suffice to show that it is a the whole continent of Africa, from the 
work of actual value; and though, as neighbourhood of Loanda, south of the 
we think, the translation reflects its Zaire, on the western coast, to Kilwa, 
German physiognomy too truly, we the corresponding point on its eastern 
must add, that it is illustrated by a shore, authenticating the way by re- 
considerable number of learned and _ ferences chiefly to Portuguese writers. 
able notes. The line of march goes at times some- 

Mr. Cooley’s work was origi- what north, and sinks again a good 
nally framed with the object of eluci- deal south, and it is supported by au- 
dating a large map, which he had  thorities to such an extent, that the 
prepared of the portion of Africalying reader has a bond fide feeling, that 
between the equator and the southern this part of Inner Africa is laid open. 
tropic. This he has been unable to This is accomplished by taking three 
bring out; but as the value of com- routes :—First, from the western shore 
ment on progressive discovery is liable to Lucenda, the capital of Cazembe, a 
to change, he has thought it best to great kingdom which lies just half-way 
»ublish his Memoir witbout further de- across. Next, that of another travel- 
for Itis accompanied by asmall map, _ ler who, starting from Tete, south of 
which answers the purpose of showing, |Cazembe, reached the same point, Lu- 
at once, his inquiries and his views. cenda, from the east, having passed very 

Mr. Cooley is no novice on the near to the great lake, or intand sea of 
subject of African geography, nor does Nyassi. The short remainder of the 
he approach its doubtful points with- course across, is then made out from 
out previous preparation. More than Kilwa, to the lake just mentioned. 
twenty years ago he published a Me- In the year 1802, Francisco Hono- 
moirf on Southern Africa, in which he rato Da Costa, superintendent of the 
ee the expediency of exploring the Portuguese factory at Casange, not 

eart of that region in a particular di- —_farinland from Loanda, sent two Pom- 
rection, pointed out the facility with beiros,$ or native travellers, into the 
which it might probably be done, and interior, with instructions to cross the 
stated that he conceived it would be continent, if possible, to the river Zam- 
found that certain streams, which he  beza, near the lake Nyassi. Their 
named, were the head waters of an im- objects were commercial, but they 
portant river, the Manisa. These an- thought it best to represent themselves 
ticipations, it appears, have all been as envoys of Mueneputs (the name by 
verified in the recent travels of Messrs. which the King of Portugal is known), 
Oswell and Livingstone. In 1845, he seeking a brother of their chief’s, who 
published a paper on the geography had travelled in these countries a few 
of the great lake Nyassi;{ und inhis years before, and had not been since 

resent work he is enabled to compare heard of. The Pombeiros had only 

is observations of that date with the made an eight days’ march when they 
later discoveries of our missionaries in were arrested by a petty chief; they 
Eastern Africa. He is a rude assail- however got off, and, on about their 
ant in any point that he contests; twenty-second day, arrived at Secilo, 
but even when unsuccessful, must be the town of achief named Bomba, who 
allowed to be well acquainted with is styled in Da Costa’s account as 
his weapons ; and although, as wehave “ Ruler and lord of all the Sango, and 
seen, he occasionally impeaches the passage to the interior.” Here, with 
reports of missionaries, his incredulity the obstructive policy so prevalent in 
is at least impartial, extending aliketo Africa, they were detained for upwards 
Jesuits, Portuguese priests, and to of two years. Atlength, ransomed by 
those who are the acting employés Da Costa, they were allowed to pro- 
under our great Protestant Societies. ceed, and afew days afterwards crossed 

The great achievement of Mr. Cool- _ the Quango. After being againdetained 


t ‘“ Memoirs on the Civilisation of the Tribes near Delagoo Bay.” By W. D. Cooley. 
London. 1830, 

t “ Memoirs on the Geography of Lake Nyassi.” Printed in the “ Journal of the Royal 
Geographical Society.” —Vol. xv. 

§ Pombeiro is a Portuguese word, formed from the native “ pambu,” a journey. 
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and ransomed a second time, they en- 
tered a desert, five days beyond the 
Quango, which it took them ten to 
cross. ‘They were then on the fron- 
tier of the Muropée, or king of the 
Moluas, and in forty-eight days from 
the banks of the Quango, reached his 
residence. The Muropée, pleased with 
their presents, and especially with a 
scarlet coat and gilt buttons, not only 
received them with kindness, but sent 
ambassadors to Da Costa, at Casange. 
This was in 1805, and yet these am- 
bassadors only reached Casange in 
1808. They were fine-looking men, 
with long beards, their legs and arms 
loaded with copper rings, and their 
heads adorned with parrot’s feathers. 
They brought as presents slaves, skins 
of apes and zebras, mats, rush-baskets, 
bars of copper, and salt. 

The territory of the Muropite is se- 
parated by the river Luburi from that 
of Muginga Mucenda, lord of the fron- 
tier, whose oflice it is to supply the wants 
of travellers on this, which is, we are 
told, the most difficult part of the 
road between the Muropte and the 
Cazembe. Our Pombeiros, having 
passed the Luburi, crossed the district 
of the salt and copper mines, which are 
the mainspring of the inland trade of 
the continent, and traversing the domi- 
nions of the Cazembe, reached his far- 
off residence and chief town, Lucenda, 
on the last day of 1806. Here they 
remained for four years, and at last 
setting out on their return, they re-ap- 
peared at Casange in 1815. 

The Cazembe was formerly a vassal 
of the Muropée but is now an inde- 
pendent sovereign, and being master 
of the copper and salt mines, has made 
himself the most powerful chief in this 
part of Africa. His town, Lucenda, 
stands on the northern bank of a broad 
marsh, and is unhealthy; but having 
some rivers near which give it commer- 
cial advantages, it is probably, on this 
account, retained as the residence of 
the chief. Mr. Cooley observes, that 
though the place has been visited by 
two Portuguese expeditions—one in 
1799, and the other, under Major 
Monteiro, in 1831, the former remain- 
ing nine, the latter four months—the 
information collected is but scanty. 
The accounts of these expeditions refer 
to the great lake or sea to the east of 
Nyassi, but supply no sufficient par- 
ticulars as to the communications with 
it. 


Nubia and the Nile. 
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The Pombeiros were persevering men, 
but the record of the second route, 
from ‘Tete to Lucenda, rests on the 
narrative of a more accomplished tra- 
veller, that of Dr. Francisco José de 
Lacerda, who had become favourably 
known by his travels in Brazil. He 
left Tete with a large retinue, on the 
3rdofJuly,1798. On the 7thof August 
he halted near the town of Mucanda, 
and met with nations whose traffic ex- 
tended to Mozambique. The country 
he had crossed was generally arid, and 
the water in the village wells as white 
as milk. Their course, which had 
hitherto been N.N.W., now became 
more westward, and they found many 
traces of the Moviza hunters, who kill 
the hippopotamus for food. The 
journey had now become distressing. 
* Trees and bogs hindered the march ; 
the country was dreary, the night very 
cold, the day burning hot.” Atlength 
they entered a spacious valley filled 
with villages of the Moviza, whose 
slender clothing is made from bark, 
and whose frizzled heads are powdered 
with a bright, red dust got from wood. 
Their millet harvest being just over, 
the people were nearly all intoxi- 
cated with a newly made_ beer. 
Passing on, they arrived at the Zam- 
beze, and “here,” says Lacerda, 
‘‘end the famished territories of these 
frizzled and _periwigged people, the 
Moviza.” the aspect of the country 
before them was ahogethet changed, 
and a level plain extended to the ho- 
rizon. Crossing this, and then wading 
through a wide marsh, the expedition 
arrived at Fumo Chipaco, a town be- 
longing to a subject of the Cazembe, 
and the largest they had yet seen. 
Here they were received with kind- 
ness, but only halted for a day, and 
continuing their march through undu- 
lating tracts or low plains, spread over 
with stagnant water, they after some 
days found themselves in a very dif- 
ferent district. The vast trees which 
covered it, brought to Lacerda’s mind 
the forests of Brazil, and elephants 
were numerous. This leaf-wealthy 
region, as Dr. Lepsius would call it, 
was succeeded by another so desolate, 
that the seven days it took them to 
cross it, seemed as so many ages. They 
passed remote villages which had been 
deserted on account of lions, but pres- 
sing forward, at length experienced 
another of these scenic contrasts which 
are nowhere so frequent as in Africa. 
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They found themselves in a lonely 
hamlet, where they were regaled with 
delicious sura, or palm-wine, made of 
the wild palm called uchinda, and 
found that the inhabitants were bound 
to deliver it, fresh, every third day at 
the residence of the Cazembe. 

As this circumstance indicates, they 
were now near to Lucenda, which they 
reached on the 2nd day of October, 
and their ninety-second from starting. 
On their arrival, poor Lacerda, worn 
out by the journey he had accomplished, 
took fever, and on the 18th died. The 
command of the expedition now de- 
volved on Father Francisco Joze Pinto, 
whose unfitness for the office was soon 
apparent in the insubordination of his 
followers. The Cazembe, much pro- 
voked at the delay of the presents, sent 
to draw two of Father Francisco’s 
teeth. The hint was sufficient; and 
he afterwards showed the party much 
kindness, except that for some time he 
refused their application to be allowed 
to return westward to Casange; assent- 
ing to it at last only on the condition 
of two of the soldiers being left behind 
to await another opportunity. These 
men were still at Lucenda when the 
Pombeiros arrived there. 

Having so far made good the line of 
communication across Africa from Lo- 
anda, on its western shore, to the neigh- 
bourhood of Lake Nyassi, we take up 
the third route, describing the remain- 
ing distance from Kilwa, on the east- 
ern coast, to the lake. This may be 
sufficiently indicated by the following 
extract :— 
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“The road from Kilwa to Sai (the Jdu of 
the Portuguese) goes, S. W. for a month to 
the Livuma, a great river, navigated in large 
canoes capable of containing thirty people. 
From the Livuma it passes through Kin- 
gombe, the seat of a maravi, or independent 
chief, to Lukelingo, the capital of Jado, in fif- 
teen days. West from Lukelingo, at a dis- 
tance of seven days’ journey, Irjesa, a re- 
markable mountain densely peopled in small 
hamlets, from the summit of which Nyassi, 
or the lake, may be seven or eight days dis- 
tant. Thus, according to Nasib, the Mito 
(native of Jao) who gave this account, the 
lake, or Nyassi, at the foot of Irjesa, is two 
months’ journey distant from Kilwa. His 
master, Khamis ben Othman, a Sawahite, 
thought that the distance might be travelled 
in a month ; but Nasib, who had no idea of 
rapid marching, and who laid much stress on 
the labour of dragging tusks of ivory and 
carrying cakes of wax, would only admit 
that the time of the journey might be reduced 
to six weeks. His day’s journey may be 
reckoned at six miles, and the distance of 
Nyassi to Kilwa, by the route indicated, 370 
miles.” —Cooley’s ** Inner Africa,” pp. 51, 52. 


There is much more upon the sub- 
ject of the route and of the lake; but 
for further information on these topics 
and others, already glarted at, we re- 
fer to the work itself. We have shown 
that it is not devoid of interest for the 
general reader, although it abounds 
in geographical discussions which can 
never be popular. To the earnest 
student of African discovery, and to 
any who may desire to learn the way 
of access to Portuguese authorities 
upon this subject, and how to use 
them, Mr. Cooley's work will be in- 
valuable. 
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BRITISH RULE IN INDIA,* 


WHEN ominous mutterings, presaging 
oriental war, were first heard from the 
Bosphorus, committees of both Houses 
of Parliament were sitting in anxious 
inquiry into the state of our Indian 
empire. The then existing relations 
between the East India Company and 
this nation were drawing to a close, 
and it became necessary to renew or 
remodel the Government of Hindos- 
tan. The growing complication of 
the Turkish question, fostered by the 
anxiety for peace manifested by the 
western powers, fixed the attention 
of the nation in the same direction, 
though almost all other subjects of 
public interest were neglected. Every 
man felt that the Eastern war was the 
great question of the day; and all who 
thought deeply on the subject knew 
that to England the fate of Hindostan 
was the most important portion of that 
question. 

Here, girt by the ocean, defended 
by our colossal fleet, we could mock 
the power of Russia; Portsmouth 
would hardly be another Sinope; and 
even were the Dardanelles in the hands 
of the autocrat, and Stamboul, rebap- 
tised, become the metropolis of a new 
eastern empire, generations must elapse 
ere the naval forces of the Czar could 
menace our islands with the yoke of 
Muscovite despotism. But it required 
little reflection to cause grave solici- 
tude for our Indian empire. Vast 
mountains and trackless deserts sepa- 
rate the Russian from the Anglo-In- 
dian frontier ; but those mountains and 
those deserts had not proved sufficient 
barriers to stay the Mogul irruption of 
earlier days. Could the Czar be deemed 
less potent than former Tartar sove- 
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reigns? Russian intrigue had been 
busy on the frontier — Russian gold 
had raised us up external enemies. 
Was there not danger that Russian 
machinations might penetrate to the 
very heart of our Asiatic possessions, 
and thus sap the foundations of our 
power? Had our rule been so benefi- 
cent, and our legislation so wise, that 
the defence of British Government 
might be entrusted to the hearts of 
the people ? 

These and similar reflections prevent- 
ed the state of India from being even for 
one moment forgotten. Information 
with respect to the British empire in 
the east was sought on all sides; and 
the demand was met by a most over- 
whelming supply, in all forms, shapes, 
and sizes, from the reports of the com- 
mittees of the two Houses — a mass of 
printed paper weighing some stone and 
a-half — to the couple of sheets which 
constitute the brochures of the Indian 
Reform Association. Unfortunately 
one suffers here from the embarras des 
richesses, aggravated by the fact that, 
as well in the evidence taken by the 
committees, as in the various books and 
pamphlets, the East India Company 
and its system of government seem, in 
some sort, to be upon trial; and the 
different witnesses and authors take 
views as opposite as can well be con- 
ceived —some ranging themselves as 
supporters, but many more as oppo- 
nents, of the present system; so that, 
on rising from their perusal, one is 
tempted to exclaim with old Demipho, 
* Incertior sum multo quam dudum.” 

Amongst the champions of the East 
India Company, the laurel must be 
awarded to Mr. Kaye. The iniqui- 
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ties of native rule, and a keen percep- 
tion of the blessings of European civil- 
isation, have given a strong bias to 
his mind; and his writings, keeping out 
of sight the shortcomings and errors of 
those to whom our nation has hitherto 
entrusted the government of its eastern 
possessions, bring prominently to our 
notice the advantages conferred by 
British rule. He cannot be accused 
of intentional misstatement, seldom 
even of want of candour ; but, with the 
exquisite tact of a skilful advocate, he 
diverts the mind from dwelling upon 
any parts of the subject save those 
benefits to the country and its inhabi- 
tants which chiefly occupy his own 
mind. He throws a rosy light over 
English dealings with our Asiatic 
brethren, and flatters national pride by 
contrasting our countrymen as rulers 
of a subject-province with the former 
sovereigns or viceroys of eastern race. 
His views are enunciated in language 
always graceful, often eloquent; and 
the statistics and reasoning which 
might weary many, are interspersed 
with life-like pictures of Indian inci- 
dent, which make the book interest 
those who love not to keep the mind 
in too continued strain. His is a 


pleasant view of the various questions 
which arise. Few can resist the charms 
of flattery, and it is pleasant to hear 
that the wisdom, the power, and the 
oodness of our nation have proved un- 
imited, and that its rule brings bless- 
ings and blessings alone to its depend- 


ents. But it is more than doubtful 
whether the enjoyment thus afforded 
may not be too dearly purchased — 
whether, if we listen exclusively to 
praises, we may not be lulled into 
charmed sleep, and find at length that 
the government of India has passed 
from our hands. 

Fortunately, the nation is not likely 
to be long permitted to remain in such 
atrance. In addition to the yelping 
herd, driven by demagogice envy to 
assail all existing institutions, voices of 
graver moment will rise against mis- 
government, tyranny, and oppression, 
wherever they may exist, sometimes 
wrung out by strong sense of injustice 
suffered, sometimes the warning of far- 
sighted and disinterested patriotism, 
sometimes the expression of sympathy 
with suffering humanity; and good 
men will brave the peril of being 
deemed calumniators, rather than keep 
silence when silence might perpetuate 
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remediable evils. Many motives con- 
curred in inducing Sir Charles Napier 
to write the pages upon which his pen 
was employed when he was stricken by 
mortal disease. ‘Those who knew him 
well, know that no human heart ever 
beat which sympathised more keenly 
with unmerited suffering. Could such 
a man see unmoved the yoke which we 
bind on the subjects of the States still 
cursed with native rulers, the miseries 
which errors and prejudices often in- 
flict on the Oriental subjects of the 
British Crown, in spite of the unques- 
tionably benevolent intentions of the 
home legislature? None saw soclear- 
ly as Sir Charles Napier, the dangers 
to which the Indian empire is exposed. 
His singularly sagacious mind, and the 
prescience which belongs to genius, had 
caused him to give warning after warn- 
ing to the then Indian Government. 
3ut his words were unheeded, as though 
he were afflicted with the curse of Cas. 
sandra. Was he not bound to give 
the English people an opportunity of 
knowing the perils which encompass 
their possessions? A long course of 
underhand resistance to his most useful 
measures, followed by a contumelious 
rebuke for conduct which, in all hu- 
man probability, saved India from a 
sepoy mutiny, forced this high-hearted 
old soldier to resign the command to 
which he had been called by the una- 
nimous voice of the nation, when it 
beliéved our Indian empire to be in 
the extremity of peril. It was due to 
those who had so confided in him, no 
less than to himself, to show that he had 
not lightly relinquished his trust. All 
these reasons combined to produce 
what may be esteemed as a legacy to 
the country which he loved; and the 
warnings contained in the ‘ Misgo-~ 
vernment of India” cannot have been 
uttered in vain. 

We have in it what is, in fact, the 
complement of Mr. Kaye’s book— 
either would give but an imperfect 
idea of our true position ; but Sir 
Charles Napier prevents us from tran- 
quilly assuming that our government 
of the Indian peninsula is the best pos- 
sible, and that all interference with the 
present system is a tempting of Provi- 
dence ; while the ** Administration of 
India” encourages to further exertion ; 
shows that the blood so freely spilt 
from Plassy to Goojerat has not been 
unfruitful, and completely extin- 
guishes the wild idea that Hindoos 
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would be more happy and better go- 
verned, if left to their own native sove- 
reigns. 

For his service in this respect be all 
praise given to Mr. Kaye ; however we 
may dissent from his views upon other 
points, in this he has most fully and 
completely established the case he seeks 
to make. It might, perhaps, have been 
imagined that labour to this end was 
hardly necessary ; but the hardy promul- 
gators of paradox, who rejoice in peace 
congresses and vegetarian dinners, have, 
from their head-quarters in Manches- 
ter, inundated the kingdom with the 
India reform pamphlets, in which we 
find sighs over the golden days of pros- 
perity enjoyed by the Hindoos under 
the rule of Mogul despots and Mah- 
ratta freebooters, and tales of the glo- 
ries of India and the happiness of its 
population, which seem drawn from the 
** Arabian Nights,” and which refer to 
various periods, from times when the 
barbarians of Britain still covered their 
tattoed skins with the spoils of the 
chase, till the happiness of India cul- 
minated under the great Shah Jehan. 

It was unfortunate for the Indian re- 
formers that Tavernier and Sir Thomas 
Roe travelled during the reign of that 
magnificent prince ; their graphic pic- 
tures of his enormous wealth and pro- 
digal largesses, of the splendour and 
luxury of his court, were certainly 
sufficient to induce any incautious 
laudator temporis acti to choose his 
reign as a golden age heedless of the 
wiser example of the Young England- 
ers, who merely maintain that here 
there once was a Saturnian realm, but 
never fix the precise period. The re- 
former is, however, essentially in a 
false position when he tries to recall 
the past; and we are, therefore, not 
so much surprised at the rashness which 
permitted him to say of a half-civilised 
sovereign within historic times, ‘‘ that 
he reigned not so much as a king over 
his subjects, but rather as a father over 
his family ;” but we really must deplore 
it. Had he confined himself to the 
tales of Arian and Strabo — had he 
praised no monarchs later than Avoca 
or Vicbrermadiytia, it would have been 
at least difficult to disprove any asser- 
tions which might have been made re- 
specting them; and the good old max. 
im, ‘omne ignotum pro mirifico,” 
would have ensured our admiration. 
But Shah Jehan is alittle too near our 
own times, and Mr, Kaye thus disposes 
of his claims :— 
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“The prince, who covered acres of land 
with'carpets and gold; who reared above them 
stately pavilions glittering with diamonds 
and pearls ; whose elephants and horses were 
lustrous with trappings of jewels and gold ; 
whose crimson tents stretched out over long 
miles of level country, and whose throne 
the practised eyes of European lapidaries va - 
lued at six millions of English money, might 
well be regarded as the most magnificent so- 
vereign of the earth ; but magnificence is not 
benevolence. It must be admitted that the 
most lavish of our English viceroys has never 
been more than partially Sultanised —our 
splendour is at best but tinsel and tawdriness 
beside the lustrous magnificence of the royal 
courts. We have never attempted to com- 
pete with them in this direction. Let credit 
be allowed them for their royal progresses, 
their stately palaces, their gorgeous tombs. 
The genius of our country does not display 
itself in demonstrations of this kind. But 
we have far greater wonders to show, far 
grander spectacles to exhibit. When we 
have got millions to spend, we do not lock 
them up in peacock thrones. 

“Did these royal progresses benefit the 
people? I am very certain they did not. 
The approach, indeed, of the Mogul camp 
was something like the dreaded descent of a 
great flight of locusts, The inhabitants of 
the country through which the Emperor 
passed, shrunk from the contact of the royal 
traveller. The honour may have been 
great, but the injury was greater. Even 
if the personal character of the monarch 
himself was such as to cause him to desire 
the full indemnity of the people, his influence 
was not sufficient to secure it. If his bene- 
volence dictated payment to the uttermost 
pice of every one who supplied the royal 
camp, it may not uncharitably be doubted 
whether his satraps were equally scrupulous 
and equally honest. My impression is, that 
the people paid heavily for the honour of 
these royal visits, There is one legend, at 
least, which favours the idea that the com- 
ing of the great Mogul was looked upon al- 
most with as much horror as English people 
anticipate the approach of cholera in these 
days. 

“The Emperor had constructed a sort of 
regal hunting-box ata place called, in his 
honour, Badshahmehal. The waters of the 
Doab canal ran past it and supplied its 
sporting fountains, and its marble baths. 
Thither went Shah Jehan, with his courtiers, 
and his servants, his wives and his concu- 
bines. Brief, however, was their rustication, 
From this pleasant retreat the court, ag 
tradition asserts, was soon scared away in 
fluttering confusion. At the foot of the hills 
that disfiguring disease, so well known 
among Alpine residents, the goitre, hap- 
pened to be verycommon. There were some 
clever people in the neighbourhood of Bad- 
shahmehal, who turned it to good account, 
Assembling a number of women s0 afflicted, 
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they sent them into the Zenana with sup- 
plies. At the sight of the unseemly facial 
appendages with which the poor women 
were decorated, the ladies of the court, filled 
with horror aud pity, eagerly asked what 
had produced such crucl deformities. Well 
instructed beforehand, the women answered 
that the air and water of the place had 
caused these ailments; that no one ever es- 
caped the affliction who resided long in these 
parts, and that the ladies would soon dis- 
cover this unhappy truth for themselves. 
Such alarming intelligence as this burst 
like a loaded shell among the inmates of 
the Zenana. They soon appealed to the 
Emperor. Would he leave them in such a 
pestiferous country to be so afflicted and dis- 
figured? Their entreaties are said to have 
prevailed.” 


The ladies escaped, but the Doab 
canal being no longer required for 
royal luxury, seems to have been very 
soon permitted to fall into decay—a fit 
retribution for this unworthy trick 
upon the court beauties. 


“Tt is stated, that the royal progresses 
of Shah Jehan had no visible effect upon his 
coffers—that all his vast undertakings, in- 
deed, were managed with so much eco- 
nomy, that he left an overflowing trea- 
sury, and a jewel-house groaning with 
wealth. We may gather from this signi- 
ficant fact some idea of what it was that 
caused the people to regard with unmingled 
horror the approach of the Mogul court. It 
would be curious to ascertain what was the 
amount of forced labour extracted from the 
people, and to what extent they were paid 
for their supplies. It is easy ‘to manage 
vast undertakings with economy,’ if little or 
nothing is to be paid for work or materials. 
And I hardly think that, with such data 
before us, as costly expeditions undertaken 
at little cost, and the popniar dread of the 
Emperor’s approach, it is very unfair to as- 
sume that the rights of the people inhabiting 
the country through which the despot 
dragged the cumbrous length of his gorgeous 
camp, were very slenderly regarded, either 
by the sovereign himself, or by the officers 
who attended his court.” 


Mr. Kaye’s reasoning is here con- 
clusive to show, that the real condition 
of the Indian peopie was much. less 
tolerable under their best sovereigns, 
than the glowing descriptions of early 
travellers, who saw merely the outside 
of matters, would lead their readers to 
believe. But, with a despotism, the 
fate of a commuuity depends on the 


life of an individual; there is always 
the risk that a Domitian may slay and 
succeed to a Titus; and the people 
who to-day enjoy as good government 
as the power of a sovereign can com- 
pel the higher officers to distribute to 
the people, may to-morrow have to 
endure all the miseries which can be 
heaped on them by beings whose moral 
nature has been destroyed by the pos- 
session of unbridled power, and the 
indulgence of ceaseless debauchery, 
and who often seem rather to re- 
semble the beasts of the forest, than 
men created after God’s own image. 
We must never forget that all the 
Mogul sovereigns were not Akbars or 
Jehans— the licentious Jehanguire, 
the fanatic Aurungzebe also had their 
olace in the roll of kings, and their 
inglorious successors, living dissolved in 
the luxury of their Zenanas, permitted 
the whole noble empire to drop into 
fragments. 

What then became the condition 
of the Hindoo population, when the ill- 
omened brood of usurping princes 
writhed and struggled in hopeless, end- 
less confusion from one end of the penin- 
sula to the other, devastating with their 
rabble soldiery the territories of their 
neighbours, and inflicting on their own 
wretched subjects miseriessuch as those 
described in the following passage from 
Mr. Mangle’s* evidence :— 


“The whole history of India teems with 
examples, in different parts of the country, 
of the violent and cruel methods which were 
taken, from time to time, to collect the re- 
venue of the native princes, or to raise it, 
or to make the Zemindars more amenable 
and more subservient to the Government. 
Perhaps the only way to show the commit- 
tee what the state of things was at different 
periods, is to mention facts which occur to 
my memory; on this subject, of course, I 
can only give examples. One of the ma- 
nagers of the revenue at Korshedabad, for 
example, before our period, made an enor- 
mous pit, which he filled full of all sorts of 
ordure, and filth, and dead carcases of ani- 
mals, and nicknamed it Paradise; and into 
this pit he plunged, up to the neck, all Ze- 
mindars who were in arrear of revenue, and 
kept them there till they paid what he 
chose to demand from them. He also made 
a very large pair of leathern pantaloons, 
which he filled with rats, and cats, and 
other animals, and insects and biting crea- 
tures, and strapped them round the waists of 
the Zemindars who were in default, until 
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they paid their revenue. Then, I have un- 
derstood, that the Rajah of Purnea, who was 
a very large payer of revenue to the native 
Government, was put into a cage, and hauled 
up to the top of a very high tree, and kept 
in this cage like a bird till he paid his re- 
venue. It is also a matter of history, that 
in the year 1732, Roostum Khan, who was 
managing what are now called the northern 
Circars of Madras, hunted out all the Zemin- 
dars of that part of the country; and as to 
those whom he could not catch himself, he 
offered a reward for their heads, of which he 
made two great pyramids; and Mr, Grant, 
who was then, I think, the resident at Nag- 
pore, states that he himself had seen one of 
those pyramids of skulls, which remained as 
a monument of the revenue system of our 
predecessors. These instances are of com- 
paratively old date; but within a very few 
years, when Lord Hardinge was Governor- 
General of India, I have seen a letter from 
the resident at Lucknow to Lord Hardinge, 
in which he states that one of the revenue 
collectors in Oude—a protected state — had 
sold one thousand men, women, and children 
into slavery, in order to realise the revenue 
of a particular district. The fact is, that, 
with very rare exceptions, where they have 
been wise and just administrators, the reve- 
nue system of the native states, whether in 
time past or time present, has been bad be- 
yond belief or conception. . . 


Thirty years ago, I travelled through Oude, 
and the first eight or nine days I was there, 
I heard cannonading going on in the course 


of collecting the revenue. Lord Metcalfe 
told me, as an illustration of what had ex- 
isted before our time, that upon our first 
getting possession of the Delhi district, when 
he went out to make the settlement he was 
obliged to take a regiment with him; but 
when he went at the end of the year to make 
the collections, he was obliged to take two 
regiments and guns. Now that part of the 
country is as quiet, and the revenue is as 
easily collected, as it is within five miles of 
Calcutta. Every village was then fortified ; 
every mud fort now is level with the ground, 
and the whole of the population living in 
hamlets all over the country, as in Bengal.” 


Society had been reduced to a chaos; 
and to organise it required an impulse 
from a new and higher civilisation. 
This has been the task of England ; 
and so far as the frame-work we have 
succeeded. From Cape Comorin to 
the Hindoo Koosh, from the Indus 
to the Bramahputra, all is peaceable. 
The Ryot cannot now see the fruits of 
his labour swept away by the whirl- 
wind passage of a Mahratta army; no 
one now is authorised to oppress in our 
dominions :— 


“The poorest cooley is entitled to all the 
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solemn formalities of a judicial trial ; and the 
punishment of death, by whomsoever adminis- 
tered, and on whomsoever inflicted, without 
the express decree of the law, is a murder, 
for which the highest functionary in the 
Company’s territories is as much accountable 
as a sweeper would be for the murder of the 
Governor-General in Durbar.” —“ Adminis- 
tration of India,” p. 43. 


It is impossible, in fact, that British 
rule should be otherwise than bene- 
ficial to an Oriental people. Errors in 
judgment may occur—ignorance may 
mislead, prejudice may blind—but the 
nation and the legislature, as re- 
presenting the nation, consider the 
government of India a sacred trust 
imposed on them, to be administered 
for the benefit of the subject population. 

With the Orientals, the most op- 
posite principle prevails; their maxim 
of rule might almost be expressed— 
‘¢ The subject is created, to be applied 
in such way as shall best conduce to 
the happiness of his sovereign.” Some 
princes, endowed with a larger sa- 
gacity, may perceive that their own 
well.being really depends on that of 
their subjects. One or two, in the 
long records of Asiatic history, may 
have been even sufficiently bizarre to 
derive positive pleasure from witness- 
ing the happiness of their dependants ; 
but the possession of irresponsible 
power, the indulgence of unrestrained 
pee in general do their work upon 

eart and brain too surely, and it is 
difficult to imagine misery deeper 
than that to which the masses are re- 
duced by subjection to Asiatic despots. 

Viewed from the point of former 
misgovernment, the dominion of Eng- 
land has, unquestionably, improved 
the position of her immediate subjects 
almost beyond measure. The institu- 
tion of caste, the peculiar character of 
the Hindoo sacred books, and the 
hatred of change, so omnipotent in the 
Oriental mind, have stereotyped the 
civilisation of Hindostan, and, as it 
were, frozen it up at a point which it 
had attained, when our ancestors were 
savages of little higher grade than the 
Bosjesmans. The habit of mind which 
here governs, ever seeking something 
new, and grasping at external circum- 
stances more favourable to mental 
development, have now placed us on an 
elevation, from which we have be- 
stowed, out of our abundance, some 
advantages upon the Hindoo. We 
have, upon the whole, and for the 
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interest of the masses, governed them 
better than they ever were governed 
before ; our rule over them has, day 
by day, improved, as the influence of 
the Company has diminished, and that 
of the British nation has increased ; 
but it is only by comparison with what 
is worse, that ground for complacency 
can be discovered. When we consider 
the present government of India ab- 
stractedly with reference merely to the 
present state of political science, we 
are constrained to admit, that English 
rule in the East has been unworthy of 
Europeans, blessed with the lights 
diffused in this our nineteenth century. 

To test this, let us examine in 
detail some branches of the Indian 
government. Take the administration 
of justice, unquestionably one of the 
highest and most important duties of 
the ruling power: what has been done 
by the East India Company in this 
respect? We will give the answer in 
the forcible language of Mr. Bruce 
Norton, an English barrister, for many 
years practising in the Company’s 
courts at Madras. He lays down 
‘¢ these two simple propositions ;—first, 
that throughout thelengthand breadth of 
the whole of this Presidency (Madras), 
those who occupy the judicial bench are 
totally incompetent to the decent ful- 
Jilment of their duties ; and, secondly, 
that so long as the present system 
continues, there is not only no hope of 
any amelioration, but on the contrary, 
things must go on ever from bad to 
worse, until in the lowest depths there 
is at last no lower bottom still.” 

These propositions Mr. Norton pro- 
ceeds to prove from the reports of the 
highest courts of civil and criminal 
appeal in the Presidency, published 
with the authority of those courts. 
He carefully analyses the cases, and, 
in the following words, pronounces 
his deserved condemnation of the 
judges and their decisions :— 


“ The faults, errors, puerilities, and mis- 
takes are precisely those which we should 
expect to find emanating from men who 
have only ‘common sense ;’ and no well 
grounded acquaintance with the common 
principles of jurisprudence, or the law of 
evidence, to guide them. They exhibit an 
utter want of knowledge of those points to 
which judicial attention should be confined 
—a most lamentable ignorance of the law 
of evidence— an utter helplessness in the 
appreciation of testimony; a frequent over- 
sight of material issues ; perpetual digressions 


into purely irrelevant matters ; wrong appli- 
cations of law when they venture to apply 
it; an inability to control the proceedings 
before them; admissions of documents not 
legally proved, and of evidence the purest 
hearsay ; decisions upon issues not raised, 
or upon wrong or immaterial issues ; strange 
and inconclusive lines of argument, and 
reasoning foreign to the matter in hand; ir- 
regularities in proceedings; carelessness, or 
inability in drawing up decrees; findings 
utterly contrary to evidence, and soforth; 
of all which copious instances shall be given 
—in short, it is one uniform dead level of 
incompetency.” 


Few jurists will dissent from this 
opinion of Mr. Norton's, after a pe- 
rusal of his work; and short as is our 
space, we must make room for one or 
two cases which may serve to show 
that men to whom an unlimited juris- 
diction over the lives and properties 
of our swarthy fellow-subjects has been 
entrusted — men upon whom it was 
proposed to confer power to try cri- 
minally any Englishmen whose unkind 
fate should have placed them in the 
Mofussil—manifest positively as little 
judicial capacity as the worst stipen- 
diary magistrate who ever was in- 
flicted upon a petty sessions’ bench in 
Ireland. 

Take, for example, the first case 
mentioned, where the ** plaintiff sued 
for 55,270 rupees due on a bond, The 
defendant denied the claim in toto. 
The judge nonsuited the plaintiff, and 
Jined him 55,270 rupees for bringing 
the suit!” The next case mentioned by 
Mr. Norton is also worth attention :— 


“The conduct of the judge is thus set 
forth in the special appeal which was al- 
lowed by the Sudder Court. ‘The special 
appellants urge that exhibit No. 78 is not 


the copy of an original deed but the copy of 


acopy; that the witness called to prove that 
the original was deposited with him, declared 
he knew nothing about it, and that the civil 
judge refused to allow them to summon the 
alleged attesting witnesses to the deed, or to 
adduce documentary evidence to prove it a 


forgery.” 


Again, a judge lays down the fol- 
lowing astounding principle—“ Besides 
the probability always is, that the suits 
and bonds of plaintiff are false ; he has 
long been generally and publicly con- 
sidered a forger and suborner of per- 
jury.” Such instances could be inde- 
finitely multiplied, and unfortunately, 
there is no more reason for relying on 
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their skill in criminal matters. One 
case, where the judgment is a sort of 
converse of the French verdict of cir- 
cumstances attenuantes, claims some 
attention. ‘‘The prisoners are con- 
victed only of ‘culpable homicide ’ un- 
der aggravating circumstances.” The 
reasoning on which the crime is reduced 
from murder is curious. It does not 
appear that there was any quarrel or 
affray out of which the attack took place. 
On the contrary, though there seems to 
have been some ill-feeling between the 
parties, the judge states :— 


“¢That it was the intention of the pri- 
soners, at least, to break a leg of the deceased ; 
that they had tried to commit the offence on 
the previous evening, and that they deli- 
berately arranged to get the deceased made 
drunk, are highly aggravating circumstances. 
‘ . - + I do not see any reason 
to suppose that they intended to kill the de- 
ceased, but that they intended to do him 
some severe bodily harm; I do not see any 
reason to think that the wounds were in- 
flicted with any other instruments but 
clubs.’ ”* 


Now, these are but instances taken 
from Mr. Norton’s collection, not by 
any means the most startling to a 
lawyer, but as revolting to that plain 
common sense, that inward light, which 
the advocates of the present system 
boast as the guide of the present 
judges. These cases, in fact, demon- 
strate, that something more than mere 
relationship to a director is necessary 
to constitute a good judge. 

Mr. Norton confines his strictures 
to the bench at Madras, where he 
himself practises, and we have not 
evidence of the same conclusive cha. 
racter to fix the judicial officers of the 
other presidencies with similar in- 
competency ; but the depositions of 
the witnesses examined before the 
committees leave us little room to hope 
that the system which has produced 
such consequences in the south of the 
peninsula, os worked better in the 
west ornorth. In Bengal and Bombay, 
the bench is equally filled with men 
destitute of legal or judicial training ; 
nay, there is too much reason to fear, 
by men whose mental energies and 
capacity are insufficient to qualify them 
for the more favoured branches of the 
service. Indeed, there seems to be 
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but little attempt made to defend the 
present system ; even Mr. Kaye’s in- 
genuity can do nothing better than 
make counter-attacks, or try to lead 
public opinion on a false track ; and in 
so doing he has, to say the least, not 
manifested his general candour. Take, 
for example, the following evidence of 
Mr. Halliday, to which he refers, as 
proof of the confidence which the 
nation repose in the Company's courts, 
and Company’s judges :— 


“As far as regards the integrity of the 
judges, their (the natives) confidence is com- 
plete; they have little or no notion of the 
possibility of corrupting an English judge— 
it scarcely ever enters into their imagination. 
They may, perhaps, have sometimes a diffe- 
rence of opinion as to the acuteness and in- 
telligence of some of the judges ; and J dare 
say that, as compared with the acuteness and 
intelligence of the native judges, those quali- 
ties in the English judges are often, in the 
minds of the natives, at fault: but in the in- 
tegrity and in the honest and earnest desire 
of the English judges to do justice impar- 
tially between man and man, the natives 
have the highest possible confidence.” 


Why, this exactly presses home the 
very complaint, which has not, for 
many years, been of corruption, but of 
gross and miserable incompetence. Mr. 
Kaye goes on to say— 


“ As to those judicial inconsistencies and 
other bétises which have been cited so freely 
from the records of the Company’s courts in 
Madras, it appears to me that nothing could 
be easier than to cite from the records of 
any court an equal array of unintelligible 
decisions. I have a great respect for the 
English bench, and the utmost faith in the 
honesty and ability with which justice is ad- 
ministered in this country ; but if incompre- 
hensible decisions, startling sentences, and 
furious inconsistencies are to be cited as 
proofs of incapacity and corruption, it would 
not be difficult to fill a volume with such 
proofs culled from the assize intelligence con- 
tained in a six months’ file of a London 
journal.” 


Now this is very ingenious, but if 
possible still less candid than before, 
in passant we may repeat, that the 
Company’s European judges are not 
accused of corruption, but of complete 
incapacity. But the attempt to bring 
down the English bench to a level with 
the Mofussil judges is really too bad. 


* It must be observed, that the judgment in this case imports a crime short of murder. 
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Mr. Kaye throws over his meaning an 
obscurity which seems intentional ; but 
if he means to assert that the rulings of 
the English judges, even in the hurry 
of Nisi Prius, are characterised by 
“incomprehensible decisions, startling 
sentences, and furious inconsistencies,” 
we must take leave simply to contra- 
dict him. It is, indeed, a very rare oc- 
currence, when those whose minds have 
been applied to the study of legal rea- 
soning, fail to perceive the principle of 
an English decision, although they may 
think it misapplied in the particular 
case. The very technical reasoning of 
a lawyer is, for the most part, utterly 
incomprehensible to those who have 
not given long attention to it; and de- 
cisions perfectly in accordance with the 
law may, to those who know not what 
the law is, seem startling indeed, and 
furiously inconsistent. But such is not 
the case of the Madras decisionsreported 
by Mr. Norton, to which Mr. Kaye so 
tenderly refers. Incomprehensibletoany 
one they certainly are ; but only a law- 
yer can see how deplorably ignorant of 
everything like legal principle must be 
the men who are entrusted with the 
administration of justice in India, con- 
victed of incapacity, not on the loose 
notes of a news ‘aper reporter, but on 
the records of their own courts, pre- 
served and published by themselves, as 
though they were impressed with Dog- 
berry’s anxiety to be written down an 
ass. Surely Mr. Lewin, an ex-judge 
of the Sudder-Adawlut hardly goes 
too far when he says, that some of the 
judges are scarcely fit to be ‘‘ trusted 
with the life of a flea.” Incompetent, 
if they gave their best attention to 
their duties, they occasionally utterly 
despise the toils of office ; for instance, 
one gentleman recommended a fellow- 
creature to be hanged, and another to 
be transported, by a document which he 
never even saw. His misconduct was in 
this case discovered by the native clerk, 
who saved the judge the trouble of 
deciding, having converted the word 
vestige into westage, which, of course, 
demonstrated to the judges of the su- 
perior court that the sentence had 
never come under the eye of a gentle- 
man educated in England. 

Further to confuse these incompe- 
tent men, and a direct consequence of 
their incompetence, the greatest ima- 
ginable laxity is permitted to exist in 
the pleadings: ‘‘ They run to the 
most enormous lengths, being stuffed 
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full of every argument which the 
ingenuity of the native pleader can 
devise. They travel into the most 
irrelevant matter; and I have seen a 
plaint, in which a man laid claim to a 
house, from which he wished to oust 
the defendant, conclude with a re- 
capitulation of the eminent services 
which his great-grandfather had ren- 
dered the Honourable Company, upon 
Se occasion of the invasion of Hyder 
Ali.” 

Again, these judges, untrained, ig- 
norant, and sedan as they are, have 
to sit in judgment under difficulties 
unknown to our tribunals, where the 
matured and disciplined minds of our 
venerable judges are not distracted 
by the perusal of documents, the con- 
tracted and somewhat hieroglyphical 
writing of which renders them almost 
illegible ; by a Babel-like confusion of 
barbarous tongues imperfectly under. 
stood, and, above all, by the reckless 
falsehood of the natives. Nothing 
like that is known here, where the 
getting up an alibi, proved by one or 
two witnesses, is the utmost which the 
zeal of our most infamous secret socie- 
ties can accomplish. But the com- 
plication of an utterly false accusation, 
met by an equally untrue defence, 
could never be imagined here. Take, 
for instance, a trial for murder before 
Mr. Lushington, detailed by him in 
his evidence before the Lords’ Com. 
mittee. A wealthy Zemindar, falsely 
accused of murder, in the first instance 
absconds ; he then procures a depen- 
dent of his to offer Limeelf as the real 
murderer to the police, who were 
seeking for evidence. The police re- 
fuse to believe his story, but the 
persevering self-accuser goes about the 
country to every court of justice, at 
last obtains a trial, but is acquitted, 
not being able to induce police-officer, 
judge, or Sudder, to believe his story. 
Meantime the Zemindar is brought to 
trial—an army of about fifty witnessse 
appears on each side, and directly 
contradict each other upon all ma- 
terial facts. The judge, who has 
obtained the assistance of several na- 
tive gentlemen as assessors, clears the 
court and proceeds to consult, and the 
decision these gentlemen come to is, 
that every word spoken on one side or 
the other was utterly false. Such cases 
as this can only be met by acting, as 
Mr. Lushington states to be done in 
the native courts, and deciding upon 
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principles similar to those upon which 
Solomon decided, or, as he explains 
himself, quite without regard to oral 
evidence. 
We have dwelt at some length upon 
this branch of the subject. The im- 
erfections of the Indian judicial esta- 
lishment, and the difficulties of duly 
administering justice in the East, could 
not be lightly passed over; but other de- 
partments also claim our attention, and 
we are compelled to leave them for the 
resent, merely begging the reader to 
hoor in mind Mr. Norton’s propositions, 
which we believe to have been abun- 
dantly proved, while we proceed to ex- 
amine the state of the police in India, 
a department there intimately connect- 
ed with the judicial. Of the Indian 
— we may say, that no voice has 
een raised in their favour; those 
who were most disposed to veil their 
faults dwelt on their inefficiency, their 
sins of omission are the most favour- 
able side of their character. Of 
such men we maintain in India a force 
estimated to be equal in number to 
our army there, costing to the Govern- 
ment almost as much per head as our 
noble sepoys, and costing the popula- 
tion amongst whom they livesums which 
never can be even estimated. This 
legion of peons, birkendauzes, &c., is 
maintained at this enormous cost, with 
hardly the slightest resulting benefit. 
True, they act as menial servants to 
the magistrates and collectors; but 
the salaries of the civil officers are 
surely sufficient to pay for the domes- 
tic services rendered to their receivers ; 
and the principal labours beyond those 
imposed upon the police, seem to be 
extortion from the peasants, and as- 
sistance to robberies. In a country 
for years under British rule and go- 
vernment, with this enormous police 
force, treasure cannot be transported 
without a military escort ; the magis- 
trates cannot venture to sit without a 
guard of sepoys. Thuggee and da- 
coity grew and prospered under the 
fostering eye of the police, and were 
only checked by a small and well- 
organised force, directed to the sup- 
pression of these particular crimes ; and 
as the crowning test of what may be 
done for crime by judicious police 
arrangements, a joint-stock company 
for the robbery of ships in Bombay 
harbour existed for very many years, 
whose books were a perfect model of 
regularity, thus exalting crime to an 
established profession. In proof of 
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their rapacity we may again refer to 
Mr. Norton, who says :— 


“The eagerness with which even the pet- 
tiest place is sought after, the price which is 
often paid for office of the most trumpery 
nature, shows that the bait which attracts so 
many is not the mere pay,which is trifling, but 
the opportunity which place offers for unli- 
mited exaction. 

“T have myself seen as many as a hun- 
dred able-bodied men draw up in line like a 
company of soldiers, before a collector’s door, 
candidates for the vacant berth of a dis- 
charged peon, whose pay is perhaps five 
rupees a month, but whose place is in reality 
worth a vast deal more, according to the 
owner’s capacity of swallow. 

“The most common-place order of every- 
day life cannot be given without affording 
occasion for bribery and extortion.” 


If this were to rest on the dictum of 
Mr. Norton alone, it might be alleged 
that his prejudices against the system 
misled him, and that, at any rate, 
living chiefly in the Presidency, his op- 
—— of acquiring accurate know- 
edge of the working of the police in 
the Mofussil were deficient. But the 
whole tenor of the evidence confirms 
his opinion, and we cannot feel much 
surprise at any enormities which those 
men may commit, when we find the 
following description of the Indian po- 
lice from Mr. Caldecott, an old officer 
of that very force :— 


“ A birkendauze is paid at the rate of four 
rupees a month, just above what a common 
labourer gets ; and he has out of that to find 
himself in uniform and arms, as well as to 
keep up appearances, and he has very great 
power. The appearances he has to keep 
up are not consistent with four rupees a 
month ; the powers are consistent with his 
picking up a good deal if he is dishonestly 
inclined, and the want of a reasonable subsis- 
tence makes him— compels him almost to be 
to a certain degree dishonest.” 


In proof of the complete inability, 
the miserable disorganisation of this 
force, we may refer to the following 
evidence, which seems rather to relate 
to a country bordering upon robber 
fastnesses than to the Bengal pro- 
vinces—the oldest and longest settled 
of the possessions which the English 
hold in India :— 


“ How is a dacoity perpetrated ? 

“The natives of Bengal, as your Lord- 
ships are aware, are timid and very easily 
alarmed. A noise is heard in the village 
when it is dark, perhaps in the middle of 
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the night. The chockedars generally de- 
camp; they may have been, or may not 
have been, in collusion with the people com- 
mitting these illegal acts. The inhabitants 
bar their doors and windows, and conceal 
themselves in every possible way—in fact, 
the dacoits are allowed to do whatever they 
please. ‘ They 
usually confine their attacks to villages, and 
do not attack the shroffs because they have 
almost invariably a large force of up-country 
birkendauzes to take care of their property, 
who can really be trusted.” 


In fact, as the same witness goes on 
to say, the defect of the police in the 
lower provinces is so thoroughly re- 
cognised, that those who might be 
deemed worth robbing are obliged to 
rely for protection on bodies of atten- 
dants hired by themselves. In truth, 
so notorious are those defects, that 
even Mr. Kaye is compelled to admit 
the worthlessness of this force in the 
following words :— 


“ Although the Indian constabulary force 
has been modelled and remodelled ; though 
first one system has been tried, and then 
another: every description of organisation 
that has yet been attempted has been found 
to be equally inefficacious for the protection 
of life and property, and the detection and 
punishment of crime. Instead of protecting 
life and property, these men, under whatever 
name they draw a certain amount of salary, 
whether the *y belong to the regular police or 
are the village watch, only protect rapine 
and disorder.” 


One slight correction must be made. 
(See “ Misgovernment of India," p. 
385.) A system was tried in one dis- 
trict by which life and property were 

rotected, and crime was dete xcted and 
punished ; but the district was Scinde, 
the originator was Sir Charles Napier, 
and the principle of organisation was 
the military system, analogous to that 
of our magnificent Lrish constabulary ; 
and we can hardly expect from so sin- 
cere a worshipper of Leadenhall-street 
as Mr. Kaye, that anything accomplished 
by that man, in that place, with such a 
system, would merit special and favour- 
able mention. 

It may, perhaps, be said, that 
these departments do not fairly il- 
lustrate the character of the Indian go- 
vernment, and that the other branches 
of the service, both civil and wili- 
tury, are in every respect above the 
level of the judicial and the police es- 
tablishments. ‘This, we are happy to 
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say,is so. Were it otherwise — were 
the collectors as incompetent as the 
judges; were the army as disorgan- 
ised as the police force — no “hu- 
man power could enable England to 
retain its Indian empire for a year ; 
but we think that the very fact of 
the judicial and police departments 
being those in which misgovernment is 
most manifest, is evidence almost con- 
clusive against the working of the sys- 
tem in existence prior to the act of last 
session, and strongly suggestive of the 
propriety or necessity of a still greater 
change than was effected by that sta- 
tute. Had all the various depart- 
ments shown equal advances and equal 
deficiencies, we might have attributed 
our short - comings to external cir- 

cumstances, which we were not in a 
position to master. But here a slight 
analysis will make it evident that the 
failure arises from vices deeply rooted 
in the system, and which, perhaps, can 
never be eradicated if the East India 
Company continue to be interposed be- 
tween the Crown and its Asiatic sub- 
jects, although it is very probable that 
the new law, much weakening the in- 
fluence of the Company, may greatly 
diminish the evil. 

Mr. Kaye, in the opening of his book, 
gives a formula, by the aid of which 
that analysis may be much facilitated, 
and we can discover the reason of the 
comparative inefficiency of these estab- 
lishments :— 


‘When Mr. Barlow, then secretary to the 
Indian Government, drew up the elaborate 
minute on which the Bengal regulations of 
1793 were based, Sir William Jones, to whom 
this important document was submitted, 
struck his pen across the three first words, 
The correction which he made was signifi- 
cant. Barlow had written, ‘The two prin- 
cipal objects which the Government ought to 
have in view in all its arrangements are, to 
ensure its political safety, and to render the 
possession of the country as advantageous as 
possible to the Kast India Company and the 
British nation.’ Sir William Jones, I have 
said, erased the three first words. Instead 
of ‘ the two principal objects,’ he wrote, * two 
of the primary objects,’ and then he append- 
ed this marginal note, ‘I have presumed to 
alter the first words. Surely the principal 
object of every government is the happiness 
of the governed.’ Sixty years have passed 
away since that significant correction was 
made, and it is now a mooted question whe- 
ther the practice of the British Government 
in India during tbat time has been in aceord- 
ance with the words of Mr, Barlow or those 
of Sir William Jones.” 
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To us it seems that both hypotheses 
are justified. Mr. Barlow represented 
the idea of the Company which he 
served, Sir William Jones that of the 
British crown and nation, whose jadi- 
cial officer he was. The East India 
Company seem never to have been 
completely able to shake off its original 
character of a mere trading partner- 
ship, whose only cement was the com- 
mon desire of pecuniary gain; and the 
traditional maxim of the Board of Di- 
rectors, from the days when its des- 
patches forced Warren Hastings to 
outrage the Beguins, till the unjust im- 
position of the salt tax drove the Eu- 
sofzyes and Afreedees into war, with 
us has been * rem, si possis recte, si nun 
quocunque modo rem.” 

The British nation, however, takes a 
different point of consideration ; and, 
not being misled by any adverse interest, 
controls the Company when it ap- 
pears to be acting without sufficient 
regard to the well-being of the subjects. 
The action of the Board being thus 
confined to minor arrangements, one 
by which the revenue may be indefi- 
nitely benefited is the provision of the 
best and ablest civilians for that branch 
of the Company’s service; and a large 
preponderance of testimony demon- 
strates that this has been the rule. All 
the civil servants belong to the same 
corps; but the able, the active, and 
energetic are soon selected for revenue 
appointments, whtth are made prizes 
in themselves, and the path to higher 
preferment ; while the judicial bench 
is left as a refuge for those who are 
unfit for employment of a class more 
important to the Directors. The of- 
fice of judge is thus too often bestowed 
on men inferior to their fellows in all 
the qualities which the bench most 
requires, And when we remember the 
mode in which civil appointments in 
India were hitherto given, we can only 
wonder that the character of the Mo- 
fussil courts had not sunk lower still. 
Each Director had on the average one 
nomination to Hayleybury per annum. 
The claims of kindred or election 
promises decided him in his selection ; 
and the candidate must have been ill 
prepared, indeed, whom the examiners 
then rejected. Once passed the va- 
rious formal studies of the college (no 
Herculean task), the fortunate youth 
became a covenanted servant of the 
Company, which was bound for the fu- 
ture to supply him with employment, 
or to support him in idleness, giving a 
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true socialist droit de travail ; and the 
steadily increasing salaries ensured by 
the seniority system were strong in- 
ducements to rest contentedly on his 
original mental development, whatever 
it may have been. 

Further, as it required the strong 
influence of a Director to obtain a civil 
appointment, such influence was occa- 
sionally not less available afterwards 
to restore to the service an unworthy 
protegé; so that, as it was asserted by 
one of the witnesses before the Com- 
mons’ committee, when a civil servant 
is accused, “‘we judge of a man’s 
chance of escape or otherwise from the 
influence he may have in this country ” 
—(‘Fourth Rep. Com.” p. 71, qu. 
6007) — and all the vigour and high 
feeling of Lord William Bentinck, 
when Governor-General, were taxed to 
resist such restoration. Due consi- 
deration of these circumstances will 
show that one of the weakest points in 
the Anglo-Indian system was that of 
nomination to Hayleybury, which ren- 
dered it, indeed, wonderful that so 
many men of high administrative power 
should have been found amongst the 
civil servants ; and, in fact, only to be 
accounted for by knowing the admira- 
ble effects of early responsibility upon 
the vigorous minds of English gentle. 
men. The nomination system was not 
blamed for selecting the worst, but for, 
in a great measure, omitting the con- 
sideration of merit in the selection, 
If the admirers of the Company’s 
government can point to the Shores, 
the Lawrences, the Pottingers, we much 
fear that the list of those who, having 
been unwisely placed in a position be- 
yond their powers, have sunk beneath 
its weight, is longer still. And if 
some of our compatriots have been 
almost deified by the grateful people 
whose district they administered, the 
devil-worshipping Shanars, who con- 
tinually add to the number of their 
devils, for many years worshipped an 
Englishman in that capacity, offering 
upon his tomb spirits and cigars. 

Again, the military service was a mere 
graft upon the original constitution of 
the Company, and seems never to have 
been regarded with a very favourable 
eye; and the government of India, 
created by the sword and upheld by 
the sword, is purely and completely a 
civil bureaucracy, in which the highest 
military authorities are overruled even 
in military matters by civilians. This 
system, probably in great measure 
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founded on analogies mistakenly 
drawn from higher civilisations where 
a constitutional balance of power is 
understood, has, in semi-barbarous In- 
dia, produced many and great evils— 
among these not the least the resigna- 
tion of Sir Charles Napier ; and he has 
left a warning against the dangerous 
lengths to which the system has been 
carried. He knew that we are but as 
a garrison in an enemy’s country; that, 
if a serious mutiny were to exist for a 
day, British rule in India would bea 
thing of the past; that we are held there 
by the bayonets of mercenaries ; and in 
nervous language, wrung from him by 
his own bitter experience of the work- 
ing of the system, he thus describes its 
absurdities :— 


“Tn England, the commander-in-chief 
stands in presence of the sovereign, which 
nearly extinguishes his responsibility ; he is 
in contact with the Government ; his duties 
are, by long custom, defined, and the regu- 
lations of the army are clearly and well laid 
down. Ifwar comes on, it is the result of 
political arrangements with which he has no 
concern—he has, in fine, no greater respon- 
sibility than may attach to him as comman- 
der of an expedition, if he quits England at 
the head of one. He provides for the num- 
ber and equipment of troops wanted for ser- 
vice ; but even then shares it with the mi- 
nisters, or throws it entirely on them. His 
slight accountability is absorbed by the 
powerful Government with whom he is in 
daily consultation during peace ; and when 
war comes, the war minister is the real com- 
mander. If the misitary man dislikes this, 
he can resign; and though to surrender a 
post so honourable and lucrative requires 
firmness, that is all— the ex-chief puts on 
his hat, walks out of the Horse Guards to 
his club, reads his successor’s name in the ga- 
zette, and goes home to dinner. 

“The poor Indian general cannot do so 
with a like facility and coolness: he does it, 
though. Of fourteen commanders-in-chief 
in India since the year 1792, two have re- 
signed before their time; and of those who 
did not, two were governors-general ; of the 
others, but two held their commands to the 
last, suffering all things. 

“In India peace is never certain for a 
single day. Take the last four wars. That 
of Cabul was so sudden as to be proclaimed 
only by a massacre. In Scinde, war was pro- 
claimed by a battle; and if Outram, the po- 
litical agent, had boen allowed to direct 
affairs there, as the political agent, M‘Naugh- 
ten, was at Cabul, the same disasters would 
have befallen our army. The Bundelennd 
war also was proclaimed by a battle. The 
first Punjab war came down like an ava- 
Janche, and the second was equally sudden. 
When war thus breaks out, the commander- 
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in-chief becomes the responsible man before 
the world. He lies down at midnight in 
peace, he wakes at daylight to fight a gene- 
ral action, On the 13th December, 1845, 
peace reigned in India—on the 18th a fearful 
battle took place at Moodkee, when sixteen 
British officers, with three hundred and sixty 
privates, were laid dead. -An Indian com- 
mander-in-chief may in a moment find him- 
self, without preparation, responsible for the 
safety of the Indian empire. His position is 
in no way like that of the home commander- 
in-chief, on whom events so sudden and so 
terrible cannot burst. Therefore, the former 
ought to have power commensurate with his 
vast responsibility. 

‘** When the second Punjab war broke out 
the governor-general was at Calcutta—the 
commander-in-chief was at Simla, 1,200 
miles distant; the British resident at the 
court of Dhuleep Sing, was in Lahore, 300 
miles from the commander-in-chief. Mool- 
raj, of Mooltan, revolted in April, 1848; 
and in July the Lahore resident, Sir Frede- 
rick Currie, sent a force against him. This 
he did in exercise of civil power, contemp- 
tuous of the commander-in-chief’s antagonis- 
tic opinion. Who was Sir Frederick Currie ? 
A civilian, assuredly knowing nothing of 
war. Who was this commander-in-chief? 
An officer whose military exploits had won 
for him a peerage. Failure followed of 
course; and it was not until a siege of five 
months, by troops of unsurpassed gallantry, 
that the political folly was redeemed by the 
capture ofthe place. . . . . .« Woeto 
the country whose ruler employs subordinates 
to advise, to suggest, to dictate about mili- 
tary matters. In India political subalterns 
are allowed to dictate to a general in the 
field, though no able minister would do so, 
knowing it must make a good general bad, 
and a bad one worse.” 


These ideas suggest grave reflections, 
especially when we remember that the 
people with whom we deal in the East, 
acute and intelligent as they may be 
in many respects, manifest a singular 
obtuseness with respect to everything 
like constitutional government. 
divided rule they cannot understand ; 
with them the Executive must be all or 
nothing. They bow to theaupremacy of 
our material force; but their faith in 
that supremacy may not unnaturally be 
weakened, when they see the heads of 
the army which upholds our power sub- 
ject to the control of civilians of in- 
ferior grade. In all the other colonies, 
the ordinary practice is to select as the 
representative of the Crown some of- 
ficer of distinction, who can, in case of 
need, unite the supreme civil and mi- 
litary command; and it does seem a 
question worthy of grave consideration, 
whether that practice be not, as a gene- 
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ral rule, even more suitable for India 
than for almost any other portion of 
the British Empire. 

Without doubt, there are many and 
serious objections to any proposition 
which suggests the bayonet as a foun- 
dation of Government. For many 
years past the policy of England has 
been to mould the institutions of her 
dependencies into forms as much re- 
sembling her own as their different cir- 
cumstances will permit; but in India 
there are as yet no materials upon 
which to found such an imitation. 
The districts of India where most has 
been done to increase the civilisation 
of the people, are precisely those non- 
regulation provinces which have been 
governed by military men, upon what 
may be termed the military system ; 
and Mr. Kaye's description of the la- 
bours by which their soldier-rulers con- 
verted Arracan, Mairwara, and Can- 
deish from pestilent jungle or robber 
fastnesses, to valuable portions of our 
dominions, is not only one of the most 
fascinating portions of his book, but 
gives us strong reason to hope for the 
future of Hindostan. When we see 
such success attending the endeavours 
of Dixon, Boyle, and others—when we 
remember what Sir Charles Napier 
himself effected in Scinde—we cease to 
feel surprise that Sir Erskine Perry, 
one of the most enlightened lawyers of 
the age, should have deemed the army 
the school from which all branches of 
the service, save the judicial, should be 
filled. This idea, however, goes a lit- 
tle too far. Sir Erskine Perry most 
probably conceived too low an opinion 
of the civil service, from having had 
his attention chiefly directed to their 

erformance of judicial duties; while 
is opinion of the military officers may, 
on the other hand, have been a little 
too high, from having watched the 
success of their rule in the wild and 
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newly-subdued districts, success arising 
from the happy choice of the individu- 
als, and the unlimited power conferred 
upon them. And thus it was, that in 
recently conquered and unsettled ter- 
ritories suttee and human sacrifices 
have been completely suppressed, and 
child-murder in a great measure check- 
ed; while in Bengal, where cumbrous 
forms and divisions of authority are 
erate the life of every inferior 

indoo is dependent on the will of his 
oe who, by a word, can sentence 

im to a lingering death on the shores 
of the Ganges.* 

But even if their military training 
were the secret of the success of the 
Dixons, Boyles, &c., Sir E. Perry’s 
suggestion would not be admissible. 
Bitter complaints have been made by 
general after general, that the regi- 
ments have been weakened by the 
removal of their due proportion of of- 
ficers, while no increase of numbers 
could compensate for a systematic 
transfer to civil employ of those who 
manifested energy and ability. It must 
never be forgotten, that upon the 
army, and upon the army alone, we 
still rely for the preservation of our 
Indian empire ; and that were the reins 
of discipline once relaxed, should any 
material diminution of our physical 
power occur, our rule in Hindos- 
tan would have ended for ever. 
When a Government is odious to 
the subject population, it can only 
be maintained by the overpowering 
strength of its army, and we have in 
India “one hundred and fifty millions 
who hate us mortally.” This may not 
be literally true ; but the concurrent 
testimony of almost all those who know 
India best, confirms this terrible fact in 
substance and spirit. Nor can we feel 
surprise thereat. Upwards of fifty mil- 
lions of those one hundred and fifty re- 
main the subjects of native rulers, and 





* In the evidence of the Rev. Mr. Kean, 2nd Report, Lords’ Committee, 298, speaking of 
the habit of exposing the sick to die by the side of the holy river, he says, “ It is a most 
awful opportunity ; the priest has it on his lips to say this man is fated to die; and upon the 
priest putting that sentence, it only remains, in spite it may be of his own earnest entreaties, 
to hand him over to the hired bearers” —in point of fact, consigning him to the grave 
ere he is dead. Mr. Kean mentions a wealthy Baboo, whose relatives, after inducing him to 
make a will, had him carried to the water. Fortunately, an English doctor knew the state 
of his case, and informed a man of influence of the fact, stating that the Baboo ought to live 
fora month. The official was energetic, and destroyed the will, thus removing the motive 
for the contemplated murder ; while by threatening to have the guilty parties tried for mur- 
der, if the Baboo died within the month, he had him restored to his home, where he lived for 
many years afterwards. However, such a Deus ex machina rarely appears to save the perish- 
ing Hindoos, 
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to them our presence and our power 
has produced unmitigated evil. Fright- 
ful were the atrocities committed by 
the Moguls and their successors; but 
when oppression passed the limit of 
endurance — when the hand of the ty- 
rant pressed too heavily on the larger 
masses of population — an outburst of 

pular frenzy tore the tyrant from 
is throne. 

This was a miserable refuge, it is 
true. Who can calculate the accumu- 
lated suffering of the years of misgo- 
vernment which produce a rebellion? 
Who can tell the hellish passions ex- 
cited in civil war—the frightful wrongs 
inflicted in its course — the check to 
progress which it gives, the disappoint- 
ment which it leaves behind? But the 
warning a is ever present to the 
eyes of the tyrant, and many a foul 
crime is prevented by the fear that the 
endurance of the people might at length 
be exhausted. Miserable as is this re- 
fuge, we have taken it from the natives 
of the subsidiary states of India, and 
we have substituted no other. The 
protected ruler knows that, for our 
own sake, we dare not permit society 
to be disorganised in any state within 
the limits of our empire ; and that, no 
matter how stained he may be with 
crime, how infamous may have been 
his rule, how oppressive his tyranny, 
the strong arm of British power will 
maintain him on his throne, and will 
hold before him, fettered and power- 
less, his miserable subjects to endure all 
the evils which untamed appetites and 
insatiable rapacity can inflict. The 
rule of an Indian subsidiary prince 
resembles that of Kehama, against 
which the warnings of conscience and 
the threats of rebellion are both alike 
vain; and the unhappy subjects of these 
infamous Rajahs a know the cause to 
which to attribute their sufferings. Can 
we doubt that they pour forth, each to 
his own deity, many fervent prayers for 
the destruction of the tyrant-supporting 
English ; or that, if the evil day come 
upon us, we should meet neither aid 
nor sympathy from the oppressed po- 
pulation of the subsidiary states ? 

It might be imagined that if genuine 
gratitude did not bind thenative princes 
to our cause, a nice sense of expected 
benefits would have that effect; but 
the passions of men are too generally 
stronger than their judgment. The 
haughty British Government, restrain- 

ing the outward movements of the hot- 
blooded Indian prince, offering him 
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unpalatable advice through the mouth 
of the resident, crushing his early 
dreams of ambition, beating down his 
wily oriental diplomacy by stern west- 
ern truth and material force, is, per- 
haps, even more hated by the rulers 
whom it supports, than by the subjects 
whose fetters it rivets, 

As to our own immediate subjects, 
the reflection is more painful still. 
After more than half a century of go- 
vernment always better than that of 
any Eastern potentate, and steadily 
improving, we have not yet suc- 
ceeded in acquiring the affection of any 
considerable proportion. Even in the 
states immediately subject to British 
rule, an immense majority ‘ hates us 
bitterly.” Yet we cannot wonder at 
this ceaseless hostility, great as have 
been the benefits conferred by Eu- 
ropean government. Let us consider 
the nature of those benefits, and we see 
at once that they are all, so to speak, 
negative. We have introduced a fixed, 
iron system, which guarantees the 

eople from cruelties and exactions 
ike those practised by the native Go- 
vernments; we have secured the fields 
of the ryot from the risk of destruction 
by the passage of ill-disciplined troops; 
but there is nothing tangible to himin 
this. The present generation knows: 
not what was the misery endured by 
its fathers under the yoke of native 
despotism, and it feels often heavily 
the rule of the Company, while very 
few, indeed, are capable of compre- 
hending the higher benefits bestowed 
upon the land by introducing the vi- 
vifying principle of progress, in lieu of 
the icy fetters of caste. True grati- 
tude for our rule could hardly be ex- 

ected under these circumstances. 

hen how much is there to outweigh, 
in the mind of the masses, any senti- 
ment favourable to us. We cannot 
lay out of consideration that feeling 
of dislike to the ruling power which the 
payment of taxes, and the restraints 
of law, always excite amongst the un- 
educated; but we must add thereto 
innumerable causes of hatred arising 
from our peculiar position. The Mus- 
sulman hates the power which has 
wrenched from the faithful a realm 
once the noblest which obeyed a fol- 
lower of the Prophet. Can the Hindoo 

love those whose religion and habits 
outrage every superstition in which he 
believes? No hour of our life is spent 
without some deed which would be, 

according to Hindoo notions, degra- 
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dation even for a pariah ; yet we exalt 
ourselves above their holiest Brahmins. 
How can the Eastern help despising 
us, swine-eaters, wine-drinkers, as we 
are? Yet he knows that we despise 
him for his falsehood and perjury. 
The energetic and aspiring feel they 
have little chance of success under our 
rule, if their ambition carry them to 
desire anything beyond the desk of a 
Sudder Awmeen, or the sword of a sou- 
badar. Our very virtues are galling to 
them ; for they know that our love of 
truthsand our steadfastness of purpose 
are sure to destroy the fine-spun web 
of falsehood with which they love to 
envelop their dealings. 

What, then, is to be the result of our 
connexion with India? Are we always 
to remain thus a hostile and conquer- 
ing race, until the hour of England’s 
weakness comes, and the empire, the 
growth of so many years and such 
exertions, is again returned to chaos? 
Are we bound to continue to impose 
our rule upon an unwilling people— 
usque ad finem? Are we even justified 
in the attempt? Shall the noble 
British blood which has so freely and 
so frequently moistened the burning 
plains of Hisdostan, produce no effect ? 
Shall we abandon the edifice created 
by the labours of those who have fallen? 
In despair we might almost say, this 
were our wisest and most righteous 
course, were it not for one grain of 
solace—one seed rich in future pro- 
mise. Hated as we may be, all do not 
now hate us. A class of native In- 
dians has begun to exist who better 
appreciate the motives, the character, 
and the actions of our country. As 
Sir Charles Trevelyan says :— 


“The effect of a training in European 
learning, is to give an entirely new turn to 
the native mind; the young men educated 
in this way cease to strive after indepen- 
dence according to the original notion, and 
aim at improving the institutions of the 
country according to the English model, 
with the ultimate result of establishing con- 
stitutional self-government. They cease to 
regard us as enemies and usurpers, and they 
look upon us as friends and patrons — and 
powerful beneficent patrons, under whose 
protection all they have most at heart for 
the regeneration of their country will gra- 
dually be worked out. According to the 
original native view of political change, we 
might be swept off the face of India in a 
day ; and, as a matter of fact, those who 
look for the improvement of India, according 
to this model, are continually hatching plots 
and conspiracies with that object ; whereas, 
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according to the new and improved system, 
the object must be worked out by very gra- 
dual steps, and ages may elapse before the ulti- 
timate end will be attained; and in the mean- 
time the minority, who already regard us 
with respect, and aim at regenerating their 
country with our assistance, will receive 
continual accessions, until, in the course of 
time, they become the majority.” 


Here is the hope to which we cling. 
Year by year education in India 
advances, not only in the number of 
natives who receive its benefits, but in 
the class of education afforded. The 
earlier efforts in favour of native edu- 
cation were indeed singularly ill-di- 
rected. At home, the acquirement, 
more or less perfect, of two dead lan- 
guages was then deemed the fitting 
education of a gentleman, and facility 
in classical quotation, or the power of 
composing Greek iambics or Latin 
elegiacs, were amongst the most ad- 
mired mental gifts, This opinion may 
have been carried a little too far here, 
though, without doubt, such an educa- 
tion opened to the student, and com- 
pelled his attention to some of the 
noblest productions of the human 
mind. When, however, men impress- 
ed with the necessity of a “classical” 
education came to establish or enlarge 
colleges in the East, they were misled 
by a mistaken analogy, to an extent 
which would have been ludicrous had 
the subject been less grave than the 
education of a people. Latin and Greek 
were too evidently inadmissible in the 
curriculum of a Hindoo university ; but 
there were ‘learned languages” and 
‘‘sacred languages” in the East also, 
and Arabic and Sanscrit sat trium- 
phant in the professorial chairs, 

With Lord William Bentinck, how- 
ever, a different course commenced ; 
in 1835, by a famous minute, he gave 
a death-blow to the system, ‘and 
from that time English education has 
been as dominant in the chief Govern- 
ment schools throughout India as be- 
fore it was languid and depressed.” 
True it is that much controversy still 
prevails as to the attention to be paid 
to the spoken languages of the Penin- 
sula; true, the germs of discord with 
respect to religious instruction already 
appear; but the one great principle, 
the inculcation of living European 
knowledge, instead of the absurdities 
of the Vedas, or the inflated verbo- 
sity of the Khoran, has been esta- 
blished, and the effects produced, 
could hardly have been anticipated 
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— Hindoo students of the highest 
caste, by whom the touch of a corpse 
would once have been esteemed an im- 
purity almost inexpiable, now crowd 
to witness and assist at dissections; 
while it may well be hoped that the 
Roorkee Engineering College will be 
able soon to furnish, in a great mea- 
sure, the staff required for the conduct 
of those great public works, to the 
construction of which the East Indian 
Government now stands pledged. 

To men educated and cultivated 
in our literature and knowledge, Eng- 
land can never be a hostile country; 
they must ever deem her the 
mother-land of the mind, loving her 
as the ardent youth of Europe love 
Greece and Italy. They will see the 
benefits which we have conferred, and 
they will pardon our errors when they 
compare this with the government 
which might be expected from any 
native system as yet possible in India. 
These considerations do unquestionably 
give us hopes for the future. On our 
side, again, there seems to be every 
prospect of better government being 
ensured. The East India Company 
survives, but it survives merely on 
sufferance. The constitution of the 
Board of Directors has been modified 
and improved, and, above all, the dis- 
tribution of civil offices will no longer 
be entrusted to individuals capable of 
being swayed by friendship, by family 
affection, or, 1t may be, by baser 
motives, If offices under the Com- 
pany had never been sold, sta- 
tutes making such sale a criminal 
offence would never have been passed. 
From henceforth, however, the tempta- 
tion will be removed, and with civil em- 
ployment the rule in the first instance, 
at least, will be appointment by me- 
rit ; men will not in future be able, 
after two years of intense idleness, to 
pass in the ruck at Hayleybury, having 
secured a safe and comfortable inde- 
pendence; on the contrary, the open 
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examination will draw from all parts 
of the kingdom the very élite of those 
who, under the present system, crowd 
the professions in this country. And 
it is not, perhaps, too much to expect 
that those young men, in the first in- 
stance selected by their proved capa- 
city, and subsequently developed by 
active employment and early responsi- 
bility, will become the ablest body of 
administrators with which any country 
was ever blessed. 

If this be the result, we have 
little ground for despondency with 
respect to the future of India, The 
misgovernment which we have had to 
deplore arose chiefly from the failure 
of too many of the European officers, 
and the want of any trustworthy class 
of natives from whom to select worthy 
subordinates. These impediments once 
removed, but few alterations in detail 
will be required to infuse a new life 
into every department of the public 
service in India. Red-tapists, desirous 
of receiving the largest possible salary 
in return for the least possible labour, 
will be succeeded by men of higher 
views and aims. ‘The influence of the 
Company will be reduced to a mini- 
mum, while that of the nation will 
become greater and more direct, and 
the abuses which have grown with or 
been fostered by the former system, 
will soon cease to exist. Gradually 
the English will be deemed the guar- 
dians, not the proprietors, of India ; 
and when this idea is once diffused 
amongst the population—when once 
the population is sufficiently enlight- 
ened to receive it— Brahmins and 
Moolahs, Russian gold and Russian 
intrigue, may do their worst; they 
will never remove the rule of England 
from Hindostan till her mission has 
been fulfilled, and the slaves of orien- 
tal myths have been civilised and freed 
by European truth and European 
knowledge. 
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